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MODERN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Of the history of Chivalry. 


Wuite the principal states of the west were separately 
assuming the forms best accpmmodated to their subse- 
quent relations, agencies of various kinds were affecting 
the general frame of European soé@iety, and assisting 
the development of the system, in which its maturity 
was afterwards displayed. These were the institution 
of chivalry, the expeditions distinguished by the appel- 
lation of crusades, the revival of commercial intercourse, 
and the first beginnings of the restoration of learning. 
The subject of the present chapter is accordingly the 
institution of chivalry, which has so remarkably cha- 
racterised the history of the middle ages, and so deci- 
sively influenced the sodclal arrangements of Europe. 
The ridicule incurred by the extravagances of chi- 
valry, when the ages to which it was accommodated had 
passed away, and the institution itself had degene- 
rated from its original principles, long caused it to be 
regarded as a remarkable example of the capricious 
absurdity of the human mind, arising from no settled 
principles of manners, and inducing no beneficial modi- 
fication of the intercourses of society and the relations 
of political order. More modern writers, however, have 
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considered this subject with a more philosophical spirit ; 
and, while they have traced the institution to the pecu- 
liarities of that state of society in which it was begun, 
they have also discerned, that it has exercised a most 
important influence in improving the social, and even 
the political arrangements of the Earopeans. If, indeed, 
we would select that distinction, which has most remark- 
ably discriminated the social habite of the modern Euro- 
peans, we should fix on chivalry, for no similar institu- 
tion has ever existed, either among the nations of 
antiquity', or among the modern orientals’, though some 


1 Mr. Hallam, indeed, has described 
the Achilles of Homer as the representa- 
tive of chivalry in its most general form, 
with all its sincerity and unyielding rec- 
titude, all its courtesies and munificence.— 
State of Europe during the Mi€dle Agef, 
vol. ii. page 541. Lond. 1818. Horace 
would certainly pronounce ga different 
judgment; and though, perhaps, the pli- 
ant courtier of Augustus was not well 
qualified to appreciate the fierce dignity 
of the Grecian hero, yet even Mr. Hallam 
has admitted into the description of it an 
indifference to the cause in which he was 
engaged, a quality irreconcilable to the 
loyalty, which was most characteristic of 
the true chevalier. This loyalty, too, 
comprehended a faithful attachment to 
some female, the object of the respectful 
affection of the knight, a disposition very 
foreign from the character of him who 
spoke of his fair captive only as his prize, 
and, while he reluctantly relinquished her 
to the superior power of Agameffinon, des 
clared that he was still ready to fight for 
any other part of his property. The two 

rincipal personages of the Iliad are, as 

r. H. has justly remarked, representa- 
tives of the heroic character in its two. 
leading varieties, of a high-minded inde- 
pendence, and of a moral and social 
Magnanimity: but the former was too 
wild and ferocious, the latter too reason- 
able, for modern chivalry; nor can we 
find in either that principle of devotion, 
which, with all its superstition and ab- 
Surdity, exalted the character of knight- 
hood to some degree of spiritual ele- 
vation. 

® Richardson, in his Dissertation on 


the Eastern Nations, Part I. ch. iii. § 5, 
has pointed out some traces of chivalry 
in the east, but only of the military part 
of the system. His account of the defer- 
ence shown to women in the contests of 
the knights, is taken from the romances 
of the Moors of Spain, who probably imi- 
tated the Christians of Europe. Sir John 
Malcolm has borne a strong testimony to 
the chivalrous spirit, which he alleges to 
have prevailed among the ancient Per- 
sians during the whole continuance of 
the Kaianian dynasty, founded by Kai 
Kobad, the Dejoces of the Greek writers, 
and overthrown by Alexander the Great ; 
and has particularly noticed the great 
fespect in which the female sex was held, 
as the principal cause of the progress 
vhich the Persians had made in civiliza- 
tion —Hist. of Persia, vol. i. pp. 269, 270, 
Lond. 1815, But this testimony rests 
on the authority of Ferdosi, a poetical 
historian, who, Sir John Malcolm admits, 
may have indulged his imagination in 
the embellishment of his subject, and who, 
though he died in the year of the hegira 
411, and therefore composed his poem 
we before the commencement of the 

uropean chivalry, wrote, however, many 
centuriés after the events which he has 
described ; and probably found in his own 
fancy the ideal forms of the manners, 
which he has attributed to the ancient 
Persians, as the Grecian Xenophon ap- 
pears to have invented the interesting 
episode of Panthea for his historical ro- 
mance of Cyrus. Sir John Malcolm, in- 
deed, has added, that a rank equal to 
that of males was secured to the women 


by the ordinances of Zoroaster; but the- 
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traces of the feudal system of government, with which 
it appears to have been connected, have been discovered 
in the monarchies of Asia. 

St. Palaye, who has given the most complete and 
distinct account of this extraordinary institution*®, has 
declared his opinion to be, that it would be difficult to 
trace it to an epoch more ancient than the eleventh 
century, and has ascribed its immediate origin to the 
agegrandisement of the French barons, as it existed at 
the beginning of the third, or Capetian dynasty, of the 
sovereigns of France. Chivalry, he remarks, considered 
merely as the ceremony by which a youthful warrior 
was presented with his arms, was practised in the time 
of Charlemagne, and may even be discovered in the 
account, which Tacitus has given ,of the northern con- 
querors of the empire. But, considered as a dignity 
which conferred the first rank‘ in thé military order, and 
was bestowed with a species of investiture’, accom- 
panied by certain religious ceremonies and a solemn 
oath, it cannot be derived from a period antecedent to 
that, in which the kingdom of France began to assume a 
regular form, after the confusion attending the extinc- 
tion of the second, or Carlovingian, race of princes. 
Hugh Capet, who began the third race, was placed on 
Zend, the principal of the works stiJ ex- 5 Thig solemn investiture seems to 
tant which have been attributed to Zoro- have been introduced in a desire of 
aster, was probably written, says Brucker, strengthening the feudal obligations, by 
about the time when many Jews and adding to the ceremony of homage that 
Christians resided among the Persians, of receiving arms: perhaps the chieftains 
that is, about the fourth or fifth century; also procured in this manner other fol- 
and the others which yet remaineare, by * lowers besides their own vassals, who 


the historian of philosophy, supposed to might give a less limited attendance. In 
have been rs se ata later period from _its ceremonies, almost all authors, says 


the tenets of Jews and Mahometans, for St. Palaye, have remarked a relation to 
the purpose of appeasing the Mahometan _ those observed by the Church in the adh 
oe of the worshippers of fire— ministration of the sacrament. The 

ist. Crit. Philos., lib. ii. cap. iii. § 3, 4, | most ancient panegyrists of chivalry speak 
cum Append. of its engagements as of those of the mo- 

* Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, nastic order, and even of the priesthood, 
tome xx. and seem desirous of placing it on the 


* Every knight ranked as the leader of same level with the prelacy. 
a thousand men. * 
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the thidrie towards the conclusion of the tenth century; 
and in the following, by a combination of various 
causes, was formed a system of manners, which blended 
With ‘the violence of anarchy the refinement of civili- 
zation. 

The independence enjoyed by the French barons at 
the beginning of the third dynasty, disposed every noble 
to emulate in his castle the pomp of his sovereign, 
which the augmented authority of the crown had begun 
to render respectable. In every district, accordingly, 
the ceremony of a court was ostentatiously maintained, 
and each of these numerous courts became a school of 
manners, in which the young nobility received edu- 
cation. As the king appointed to the offices of his 
court the princes of his damily, so every noble distri- 
buted those of his establishment among his own rela- 
tives, who were gfatified in discharging even menial 
duties. In the course of the attendance which these 
offices required, the young nobles were trained to the 
accomplishments of chivalry, and at the age of twenty- 
one years became entitled to receive the honourable 
distinction of knighthood. The peculiar characteristic 
of the manners of a knight‘ bears attestation to this 
original of the institution, the quality of courtesy®, which 
was inculcated with extraordinary attention, having re- 
ceived its name from'the courts in which it was acquired, 
as the less polished quality of urbanity, or civility, was 
so denominated from the comparative refinement observ- 
‘able in the inhabitants of towns. « . 

The rival ceremoniousness of these numerous courts 
can, however, be regarded only as having provided cir- 


* Thus, says Spenser, book vi. ch. i. That virtue should be plentifully found, 
1— . Which of all goodly manners is the 
‘ Of court it seems men courtesie do call, ground, 
For that it there most useth to abound ; And root of civil conversation,’ 
And well beseemeth that in prince's hall 
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cumstances favourable to the formation of, this peculiar 
system of manners. The causes, from the operation of 
which, in these circumstances, it derived its existence, 
were of a distinct and various nature; nor can we 
reasonably suppose that, without their influence, the 
feudal nobles woultl have exhibited in their castles 
any other example, than that of a rude and licentious 
luxury. ° 

Tacitus has informed us’, that the youth of the Ger- 
mans did not presume to bear arms, until they had been 
publicly presented with them by some person of dis- 
tinction, or by some near relative. This kind of investi- 
ture appears to have been retained both by the Goths 
and Lombards, after they had been established within 
the limits of the empire. Zeno, the Greek emperor, 
adopted, as his son-at-arms, Theodoric’®, the founder of 
the Gothic kingdom of Italy, which example was imi- 
tated by Justin I., in regard to the same prince. In 
these instances the German investiture was combined 
with a relation of adoption, which gave being to a close 
connexion between the two individuals. It appears, 
however, from a remarkable story related by Paul 
Warnefrede’, that among the Lombards, though the 
ceremony of military investiture was retained, no obli- 
gation of mutual attachment could be conceived to have 
been imposed. The son of their king Audoin, who was 
himself afterwards the founder of the Lombard kingdom 
of Italy, was declared to be incapable of dining with his 
father, though he hgd been distinguished by a recent 
victory, until he should have received arms from the 
king of some foreign nation. To conform, therefore, to 
the inviolable usage of his country, the young prince, 


T De Mor. Germ,, cap. xi ° De Gestis Langobardorum, cay. xsi. 
* Abrégé Chron. de Hist, d'Italie, xxiv. 
tome i. p. 31—49. 
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vesorting to that very prince whom he had just before 
defeated, and whose son he had himself slain in the 
engagement, committed himself boldly to his hospitality, 
demanded the investiture of a soldier, and was dismissed 
by the father in the arms of the slaughtered son. The 
mere investiture seems to have been the whole of the 
German custom, and the Greek emperors to have 
added the adoption, in the hope of conciliating the 
friendship of Theodoric. 

Though the origin of knighthood is thus discoverable 
in the primitive manners of the Germans, yet we can 
find but a slight and imperfect rudiment of the jousts 
and tournaments, in which the emulation of chivalry was 
exercised. The investiture appears to have been adopted 
as a necessary precaution against the admission of insuf- 
ficient persons into the armies; but the frequent hos- 
tilities of these nations probably afforded opportunity so 
ample for the indulgence of military ardour, that the 
imitation of war was not necessary for their amusement. 
They accordingly sought their recreation, not in a com- 
bat, but in a sort of military dance”, performed amidst 
swords and spears by naked youths, while the mimicry 
of battle was reserved to be an-entertainment for a period 
of more settled order, in which the reality was less fre- 
quently witnessed. 

To arrive at the period of jousts and tournaments, we 
must descend through an interval of seven centuries ; 
our first account of a tournament being that of one 
which was solemnly held by the sons of Charlemagne. 
The invention, indeed, was even then imperfect, being 
at that time a mock fight between two bodies of men, 
not a trial of skill between contending combatants''. 


© De Mor. Germ., cap. xxi sented a skirmis a contest of two 
" 1 Tbe joust was a oe corubed the equal parties; ee ison a la foule cor- 


tournament, properly so named, repre- responded to a general engagement. 
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This was gradually improved, and subjected to nume- 
rous regulations. Many authors have ascribed the 
invention of these regulations to Geoffrey of Preuilli, 
who died in the year 1066; but St. Palaye was of opi- 
nion, that he only methodised those which already ex- 
isted, perhaps introducing some improvement. 

A military spirit, however, had it operated alone, 
would have produced a very defective resemblance of 
modern chivalry. In a rude and unsettled state of 
society, indeed, individuals may be prompted to gene- 
rous exertions for the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity ; and accordingly we find that, among the petty 
governments of ancient Greece, which, in the distri- 
bution of the country into a multitude of little states, 
corresponded in some measyre to the distribution of 
modern France among the barons, some persons did 
appear, who devoted their exertiony to the suppression 
of violence. But how far the Hercules and Theseus of 
ancient Greece were removed from the refinements of 
Europe, is sufficiently apparent. Lawless themselves, 
they seem to have proposed to repress all outrages 
except their own, and to claim a monopoly of injury. 
This was, indeed, not unfrequently the just description 
of the modern knight; but such conduct was a violation 
of the acknowledged principle of his order. The knights 
of antiquity, on the cofitrary, made no professions, but 
blindly obeyed the impulse, which urged them to en- 
counter violence wherever it presented itself, and equally 
excited them to perpetrate offences, similar to those 
which they punished. We may conclude, that the chi- 
valry of modern Europe would have proved to be of the 
latter description, if other causes had not operated to 
soften and to exalt that warlike spirit, which had been 
cherished by the disorders of a turbulent period. 

One of these co-operating and modifying causes was 
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the respect for the female sex, which has characterised 
the modern nations of Europe ; another was the influe 
ence, of the Christian religion. Courage, gallantry, 
and religion, formed the regular combination of the 
kniehtly character, however in particular instances cou- 
rage may have so far prevailed ovér the other ingredi- 
ents, as to become mere ferocity, or courage and gal- 
lantry, predominating over the< virtuous principles 
communicated by religion, may have exhibited only a 
licentious heroism. 

The due regulation of the intercourse of the sexes is 
a problem in the combinations of society, which neither 
Greeks nor Romans had been able to resolve. Though 
Aristotle * maintains, that the Greeks did not imitate 
the example of the barbarians, who regarded their 
women as their slaves, yet the virtuous part of them 
were notwitastanding excluded from all consideration in 
society, as the mere managers of the domestic concerns 
of the men. The popular Pericles, in a public 
harangue, in which he excited his own sex to the 
emulation of patriotic heroism, dismissed the Athenian 
women with a cold and contémptuous admonition, that 
it would be their great glory not to be worse than 
nature had made them, and that as little as possible, 
either of praise or blame, should be said about them 
among the men. Heysindeed, fovnd in Aspasia the social 
gratification, which he appears to have thought the 
virtuous part of the sex incapable of affording; and for 
which they were in truth disqualified by the domestic 
habits of the. Greeks. While virtuous women were 
secluded, from general society and abandoned to igno- 
rance,, the minds of courtesans were improved by the 
intercourse of genius, and even of philosophy ; nor 


3 De Repub, lib, i cap. ii, 18 Thucyd., lib, ii, cap, xiv. 
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could Grecian ingenuity ever attain to the formation of 
a system of manners, which should reconcile the virtue 
of the female.sex with the acquisition and the exercise 
of the talents of refined and elegant society. In the 
comedies of Terence, who copied from Menander the 
manners of the Athehians, we find no representation of 
a virtuous female fitted to interest the affections; and 
where he appears to have attempted to create such 
an interest!*, he has only contrasted the character of a 
young woman in a state of concubinage with that of a 
common prostitute. The Medea of Euripides also af- 
fords abundant attestation of the despised and abused 
condition of females in Grecian society; and Aristotle ® 
himself, speaking of the choice of characters in reference 
to dramatic composition, mentions women with slaves, 
admitting, however, that of these “classes the former is 
only inferior, the latter wholly vile. The matrons of 
Rome held a higher rank in society than those of Greece, 
probably because the Romans were almost constantly 
engaged in war, and therefore compelled to admit their 
females to ‘a partnership in their domestic concerns. 
This higher rank they tong continued to hold with 
dignity, discharging withe credit the offices of domestic 
life ; but the general intercourse could not be said to 
have been then begun, and the women were a portion 
of the republic only &s they were members of their 
respective families. When the Roman women had 
ceased to be wholly domestic, the imperfection of the 
social system became,apparent. Female manners became 
corrupted to such a degree, that Augustus was forced 
to discourage celibacy by law; and the pictures of 
female profligacy, presented by the satirist, are ba 
offensive to decency for modern inspection. 


. ™ Heautontim, act ii. sc. 4, 1 Tises Memerans, 260 st, 
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That women were held in respect by the ancient 
Germans, may perhaps be explained from the analogy 
of their circumstances to those of the heroic times of 
ancient Greece , in which the women enjoyed more 
freedom of communication with the men, both in busi- 
ness and in amusement, than in succeeding ages. Some 
degree of equality might therefore subsist between the 
two sexes amidst the simplicity of the barbarian tribes 
of Germany, especially as they possessed slaves for the 
performance of the laborious offices of agriculture; and 
the influence of a colder climate, by moderating the 
passions of the northern warriors, would preserve the 
female character from being degraded by licentiousness. 
In such circumstances appears to have been formed that 
respect for the sex, which has been noticed by Tacitus” 
as characteristic of the primitive manners of Germany, 
though he represents the females as then living in 
seclusion. In the progress of civilization, this cold 
respect of the barbarian tribes was improved into a 
desire of becoming the objects of female favour by mar- 
tial achievements, and thus some advance was made 
towards the chivalry of a later period; for we find this 
sentiment expressed in the edeath-song” of Regner 


6 Mitford's History of Greece, vol. i. 
p- 188. Lond. 1814. 

17 De Mor. Germ., cap. viii. 19. 

18 This curious ode has been translated 
freely into the English, and literally into 


he released from captivity. In the nine. 
teenth strophe, describing an expedition 
to 1M, long the residence of the kings of 
the isles, he speaks of his antagonists in 
the language of gallantry: ‘ With the 


the Latin language, by the Rev. J. John- 
stone, who had been chaplain to the Bri- 


tish minister in Denmark. The northern 2 


hero, after various adventures, had been 
made prisoner by Ella, a Northumbrian 
rince,and having been condemned to die 
the bite of vipers, is said to have con- 
soled himself, in the agony of approaching 
death, with singing the Lodbrokar-guida, 
or death-song of Lodbroc. This recapi- 
tulation of his former triumphs he begins 
with mentioning an expedition to Goth- 
land, in which he obtained as his prize 
his wife Thora, whom in that enterprise 


rising sun we saw the lover of the maid, 
and the wooer of the widow, fainting 
beauteous in his locks ;’ or, ‘ Comatum 
amatorefn puelle, et blandiloguum pro- 
cum viduse, mane retrocedentem obser 
vavi. In the twenty-third he utters this 
sentiment: ‘ Bold should the lover of the 
fair be seen amidst the battle’s whirl 
wind ;’ or, ‘ Inter strepitum gladiorum 
semper debet blandus amasius virginum 
imperterritum se prestare.’ In the twenty 
sixth he says: ‘ I sought a noble mother 
for my children; one that might impart 
adventurous hearts to our posterity ;’ or, 
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Lodbroc, who reigned in Denmark about the beginning 
of the ninth century. 

A further progress of society might, however, have 
produced an effect analogous to the change of manners 
observed in the history of ancient Greece. As the men 
became more intimattly connected in social and political 
relations, the women might have been left to sink into 
insignificance; and thus the very improvement of one 
part of the species might have been the occasion of such 
a degradation of the other, as would have hindered it 
from exceeding the social refinement before attained by 
that ingenious nation. The great difficulty then is to 
conceive, how the respect for females, which seems to 
have belonged only to the heroic ages of society, should 
have been propagated into the times of civilization. 
Among mere savages this respect cannot subsist, because 
-in a merely savage state the peculfar qualities of the 
female sex can neither be displayed nor appreciated ; 
but neither does a mere advance in civilization appear 
to be favourable to the just pretensions of the sex, and 
some cause must be sought, which supported them 
among the nations of modérn Europe. 

The solution of this dificulty seems to be furnished 
by a consideration of the effect produced by the Chris- 
tian religion on that society, with which the tribes of 
Germany were brought into combination. A religion 
of the heart, while it addressed itself with peculiar power 


‘ Matrem meis liberis quesivi, que eis 
fortia corda impertiretur.” The Christian 
‘religion was first introduced into Den- 


. zabeth, the daughter of Jarislaus, king of 
Russia, concluding each strophe with say- 
ing, ‘and yet a Russian maiden scorns 


mark in the year 826. (Mosheim, cent. ix., 
part.i.ch.1.) The chivalry of Lodbroc 
was therefore pagan. In the Ode of Ha- 
rold, a Norwegian prince, who lived about 
the middle of the eleventh century, the 
spirit of sentimental attachment is dis- 

yed in greater maturity. He complains 
that all his glory had not been able to 
conciliate the ion of Elissif, or Bli- 


me.’—Hist. de Dannemarc, par Mallet, 
introd.2® partie, p. 300,303. Genéve,1787, 
The chivalrous spirit of this prince may 
have received some assistance from the 
influence of Christianity, which had been 
introduced into his country towards the 


close of the preceding century.—Ibid., 
tome ili. p. 115. 
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to the gentleness and affection of the female . character, 
exalted, in the estimation of the men, the very qualities 
by which the other sex is distinguished ; and as it held 
out equally to women, as to men, a hope of future hap- 
piness, in comparison with which the distinctions of their 
present existence could possess no importance, it on 
this account also tended to establish between them an 
equality of intercourse. The two ingredients of the 
modern society of Europe, the German tribes and the 
subjects of the ancient empire, were thus alike, though 
by different causes, prepared -for giving the due consi- 
deration to that half of the species, which had been 
either held in a degrading inferiority of condition, or 
permitted to disturb the whole order of society by un- 
restrained licentiousness. , 

How much religion was instrumental in giving to the 
female character that importance, which it enjoyed in the 
ages of chivalry, appears from the accounts which have 
been transmitted, of the education of the young candidate 
for the honour of knighthood. His earliest lessons re- 
lated principally to the love of God and of the ladies; 
to the ladies was intrusted the charge of teaching him 
at once his catechism and the art of love; and he was 
required early to make choice of one of the noblest, the 
‘most beautiful, and the most virtuous ladies of the court 
which he frequented; and to hef’, as to a superior being, 
he was bound to communicate not only every action, 
but even every thought. The lessons of gallantry incul- 
cated in this intercourse, communicated, says St. Palaye, 
‘those respectful regards, which, never having been ef- 
faced from the minds of the French, have continued to 
form a distinguishing characteristic of the nation; and 
the adds, that the instructions which these young persons 
received, in respect to decency, manners, and virtue, 
made the deeper impression, ‘as they were continually 
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enforced by the examples of the indies and .of the “ee 
whom they served. 

The women, respected by the men, were ‘eughe to 
respect themselves; and in the numerous castles of the 
barons, the younger females were early instructed in the 
more-essential duties, which they should afterwards be 
required to discharge. The men were even scrutinizing 
censors of such womén, as violated the decorum of their 
sex. The Chevalier de la Tour, in a letter of advice 
which he addressed to his daughters in the year 1371, 
has observed, that it had been customary, in the purer 
times of chivalry, that the knights should publicly sig- 
nify their disapprobation of ladies, whose reputations 
had been tainted, when these were assembled with others 
of unblemished characters. , ; 

The grand triumph of female influence was displayed 
in those celebrated tournaments, Which occupied so 
much of the attention of Europe during the period of 
chivalry. In these exercises, before the eyes of the 
most distinguished persons of all the courts of Europe, 
and in the midst of the utmost pomp of decoration, the 
knights contended for preeminence, in all the varieties 
of military contest; but the motive, most powerfully 
exciting them to exertion, was the desire of becoming 
the chosen objects of female approbation. Sometimes 
the ladies conducted the combatants to the lists in 
chains, as their devoted slaves; in all cases the knights, 
before they engaged, proclaimed aloud the names of 
the ladies, whose servants they professed themselves, 
and whose attachment they regarded as a pledge of 
victory. The favours bestowed by the ladies on their 
champions, were borne as badges to distinguish them 
in the field, and most anxiously sought by their anta- 
gonists, as the trophies of successful valour. In con- 
ferring rewards on the victors, the ladies again acted a 
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conspicuous part, being often the arbiters of their pre- 
tensions, and ever the bearers of the prize and the con- 
ductors of the pageant. The tournaments were followed 
by entertainments, in which the ladies enjoyed yet 
another opportunity of distinction, by presiding in con- 
versations, in which they could ‘exercise and display 
their mental acquirements, agreeably to the description 
which Milton has given of these sélemnities : 
¢ Where throngs of knights and barons bold 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend.’ 


Such were the entertainments, which the historian 
‘of the Roman empjre * has pronounced to have ng 
superior to the inventions of classical antiquity, 1 
regard both to thé improvement of the public oe ae 
and to the refinement of the public manners. More 
closely approaching to the reality of war than the con- 
test of the wrestler or the boxer, or even than the combat 
of the gladiator, they formed a much better preparation 
of the national defence ; and, connecting the two sexes 
in an intercourse of respectful gallantry, in which each 
served to meliorate the character of the other, they at 
the same time constituted a school of moral dignity, 
fantastic indeed, but* admitting no comparison with the 
ferocity of the Romans, or with the corruption of the 
Greeks. 

In this age of reasoning we might be tempted to 
deride, as a puerile superstition, that admixture of re- 
ligion, which gave an ecclesiastical character to the 
profession of chivalry, if we could forget that, in our 
own orders of knighthood, we still retain the vestiges of 


© Deck and Fall, &c. vol. vi. pp. 27, 28. 
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such an incongruity. Superstitious, indeed, may well 
be called the religion of that ignorant period; but a 
gross religion alone was adapted to the comprehension 
of the people of such a period, and, if we consider the 
particulars of the oath which was sworn by every 
knight, we shall perceive that, gross and corrupted as it 
was, it did not fail to inculcate virtues, which tended to 
improve the human character. The widow, the orphan, 
and all the defenceless, were entitled by the oath of 
knighthood to claim protection of the knight, even to the 
hazard of his life; and every virtue, together with all 
the graces of behaviour, was solemnly vowed by the 
candidates for this honourable distinction”. In many 
instances it must have happened, that these obligations 
were disregarded ; but their general influence must, not- 
withstanding, have produced a considerable effect in 
moderating the ferocity, and purifyiag the corruptions, 
of a turbulent and ignorant society. If many instances 
of gross licentiousness occur in the history of chivalry, 
we should recollect that this licentiousness was the 
disease, of which chivalry, in regulating the intercourse 
of the two sexes, furnished’ the appropriate remedy, and 
that the disease must be expected to be found, where the 
remedy is usefully administered. How necessary it was 
at such a time, that the religion by which men were to 
be controlled, should be of a gross and sensible nature, 
will appear to any person, who reflects on the strange 
instance of idolatry, in which the ostentatious pageantry 
of chivalry extended and aggravated the superstitions of 
the priesthood. The peacock, the pheasant, and the 
swan”, from being regarded as the emblems of the parade 


* The qualities required of a true che- Qui bien et mal ne peut souffrir 
valier were faith, charity, justice, reason, A grand honneur ne peut venir. 
rudence, temperance, strength, truth, “1 When Edward I. had conferred the 


berality, diligence, hope, and courage. honour of knighthood upon his eldest son, 
in their conversations they often repeated two swans, adorned with trappings and’ 
such maxims as this: bells of goKay? were brought with great’ 
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and pride of chivalry, began to be reverenced even with 
a religious veneration; and the most solemn engage- 
ment by which a knight could be bound, was that in 
which, with a monstrous and blasphemous absurdity, he 
took a vow to his Creator, to the Virgin, to the ladies, 
and to one of these birds. ; 

The connexion formed between religion and gallantry 
in the system of chivalry, was a‘natural result of the 
influence possessed by the clergy, in a time in which 
that order was the depositary of all the information of 
every state, and of the interest which the clergy must 
have felt, in supporting a system promising protection 
against violence to all the defenceless. But this con- 
nexion must have been considerably strengthened by 
the prevailing idolatry, with which the mother of our 
Lord had already begun to be reverenced, as the most 
powerful of that multitude of inferior divinities, with 
which human ignorance and weakness had paganised his 
church. This superstition * seems to have arisen, in the 
fifth century, from the oriental controversy concerning 
the divine and human natures of Christ; those who 
maintained the unmixed divifity of his character, being 
disposed to exalt the dignityrof his earthly parent, and 
even distinguishing her by the appellation of mother of 


pomp into the church, and the king took 
a solemn oath by the God of heaven, and 
by these swans, that he would march into 
Scotland, and never return until he 
should have avenged the death of John 
Comyn, and punished the rebellious 
Scots——M. Westman, an 1306. When, 
Constantinople had been reduced by the 
Turks, in the year 1453, the duke of Bur- 
gundy, on two or three occasions, showed 
a digsition to engage in an expedition 
the infidels; and Olivier de la 
che has given an account of the vows 
which he and the lords of a solemn as- 
sembly at Bruges made over the peacock, 
in amagnificent banquet. Abrégé Chron, 
par Mezeray, tome iv. p. 544. This, 
which, Mezeray adds, wont away in 








smoke with the rejoicing of the enter- 
tainment, was probably the latest example 
of this absurd impiety. 

*2 Mosheim, cent. v. part ii.ch. iv. The 
doctri the immaculate conception of 
the Virgh, by which she was supposed to 
have been, in her own birth, free from 
the corruption of our nature, is said to 
have been introduced by Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of 
William Rufus and Henry I. Ibid., cent. 
xili. part ii. ch. xiii, The notion was na- 
turally adopted by the devout gallantry of 
chivalry, and the knights of Alcantara 
even swore to maintain it @ outrance, 
Heeren sur |’Influence des Croisades, 
p. 204. Paris, 1808, 
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Gad. .By. the Greeks * it was adopted with the eager- 

ness of a fanciful and ardent people, delighted to find in. 
religion an object, which they could embellish with the 

charms of imagination, and cherish with all the warmth 

of. their vehement affections. Though the western 
Christians appear to have been less powerfully attracted 

by it than that lively people, yet among them too it was 

generally established» and it continues to this day to be 

the favourite devotion of the Roman church. A worship 

presenting a female as the object of general devotion, 

however reprehensible in a religious view, must have 

given much assistance to that social improvement, which 

was effected by the influence of the female sex, not only 
as it directly tended to magnify the importance of the 

female character, but yet more, as it brought religion to 
the aid of the popular sentiment of “gallantry, and gave 
a spiritualised refinement to that, which might else 

have been little more than a sexual attachment. This 

agency, which may be regarded as an example of the 
adventitious causes, mentioned in the introduction, cor- 

responded well in time to the effect, which it is here 

supposed to have produced, the worship of the Virgin 
Mary™ having attained to its greatest height in the 

tenth century, the age preceding that, to which the com- 
mencement of chivalry has been assigned. An actual 

indication of its efficiency, in connecting religion with 

gallantry, is perceived in the absurd oath of chivalry, in 
which the Virgin is plaged between the Creator and the 
ladies. : : ; 


*8 ‘The Greeks, of all Christians in the 
world, seem to me QAchoroxerares, the 
most zealous worshippers of the mother 
of God ; the Latins in this matter are ex- 
travagant enough, but truly the Greeks far 
outdo them. In many many instances, 
which I could give, they ascribe unto her 
almost as great a providence as to God 
himself——Infinitely more prayers are 


VOL. II, 


made particularly to her than to Christ, 
and this not only in their private @yyo- 
tions, but in their euchologion or com: 
mon-prayer-book itself, and in particular . 
offices appointed for her worship. Co+_ 
vel's Account of the present Greek, 
Church, p. 376, Cambr. 1722. Ne 

% Mosheim, cent, 10. part ii. ch, iy, 


C 
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As the adoration of the Virgin Mary assisted in com- 
bining a religious sentiment with the gallantry of chi- 
valry, so did political circumstances contribute their aid, 
to effect a combination of this sentiment with its military 
character. The Arabs or Saracens, who in the eighth 
century had conquered Spain, and made a formidable 
impression upon France, and in the ninth had almost 
taken possession of Rome, the eoclesiastical capital of 
the west, had naturally called forth a spirit of military 
exertion in defence of the church and of religion; and 
this spirit was maintained in its utmost excitement, both 
by the wars waged in the east for the deliverance of 
Palestine, and by the nearer and less interrupted hostili- 
ties of the Spanish peninsula. Agreeably to this ob- 
servation, we find that the romances, which originated 
from chivalry, and Contributed to support its influence, 
had for their general subject the wars of the Christians 
against their Mohammedan enemies. Not only that class 
of these compositions, which took its narratives from the 
crusades, was of this description, but the exploits, which 
they record of Charlemagne and his twelve peers, were 
also directed against the like adversaries, though in 
France and Spain, and evea the wars waged by the 
British Arthur against the Saxons were converted into 
contests of a similar nature, his pagan antagonists being 
represented as Saracens. “ 

The wars waged in Spain against the enemies of 
Christians, seem indeed to have done more for chivalry, 
than simply to assist in giving it a character of religious. 
hostility. As in the reciprocal communication of man- 
negs, which, in the intervals of their long and obstinate 
contention, occurred between the adverse nations of the 
peninsula, the Arabs appear to have received from the 
Spanish Christians the gallantry and the heroism of this 


system, so do they appear to have sublimated these 
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parts of its character by the ardency of their more. 
southern temperament, and to have given them back to 
their antagonists exalted to a degree, to which the 
sobriety of European imagination would not have per- 
mitted them to reach. In the romantic history of the 
civil wars of Granada, which is considered as exhibiting 
a faithful representation of Moorish manners, we ac- 
cordingly find the utmost exertions of chivalrous heroism, 
separated indeed from its devotional spirit, because 
transmitted to persons of a different faith, but combined 
with even a more enthusiastic admiration of female 
beauty, because they were already sufficiently disposed 
to this part of the character. 

In this case we discover a remarkable example of 
adventitious causes, for the imfluence appears to have 
been sent back to the place, in which it had been origi- 
nally formed, increased in its intensity amidst circum- 
stances, among which it probably could not have been 
originated. The Christians of Spain did not enjoy a 
sufficient degree of tranquillity, for giving a beginning to 
a system of manners which was actually formed by a 
feudal nobility, indulging themselves at ease in the gra- 
tifications of some portion’ of luxury and refinement. 
The Arabs of Spain, on the other hand, however ardently 
they might have sought the possession of female beauty, 
could not have learned, from their native customs, to give 
to their women such an importance in the competitions 
of heroism, nor could they have communicated to that 
heroism the character of a Christian warfare. In France, 
therefore, it was necessary that chivalry should have its 
commencement, that country being partitioned among 
an almost independent nobility, and little exposed to 
external molestation. But the wars of the Spanish 
Christians could exalt the crusading part of the chival- 
rous spirit, when it had been received from their neigh- 


C2 
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bours, and the more southern temperament of the Arabs 
of Spain could render more vehement the chivalrous 
admiration of the other sex. 

. It has been admitted by St. Palaye that, while the 
laws of chivalry breathed nothing but religion, virtue, 
honour, and humanity, the ages in which it most flou- 
rished were times of profligacy, violence, and barbarism, 
and that these vices were frequently found in the very 
persons, who professed to observe its regulations, But 
he has also justly observed in its praise, that no other 
system was more capable of exciting emulation among 
the warriors of this period; that its precepts, however 
in some particulars imperfect, tended generally to the 
advancement of order and virtue; that many knights, 
faithful to the engggemeats which they had contracted, 
were accomplished models, not only of the military, but 
also of the pacific Virtues; and that it was an important 
benefit, that, in ages so gross and so corrupted, chivalry 
should have produced these splendid examples for the 
general imitation. That it was actually found to operate 
favourably to public or political virtue, we have indis- 
putable evidence in the efforts employed by sovereign 
princes and statesmen to restore its principles, when the 
causes, by which it had been formed and maintained, had 
ceased to operate, and the system had therefore irreco- 
verably sunk into decay. Inthe year 1351, John king 
of France instituted for this purpose the order of the 
knights of the star, and his efforts were continued by 
his son, his grandson, and his great grandson. Francis I., 
the contemporary and rival of the emperor Charles V., 
was unquestionably desirous of re-establishing a system 
to which he appears to have been devotedly attached ; 
but, by conferring its honours” on persons of a different 


* This had indeed been done before, emperor Charles V. bestowed the same 
but not in sv many instances, The honour upon artists. 
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description, men distinguished by eminence in the know, 
ledge of the law, or in other learning, he unintentionally 
counteracted the military principle of the genuine chi- 
valry. The archbishop of Bourges, in his harangue at 
the closing of the states of the year 1589, recommended 
its restoration as a measure beneficial to the kingdom. 
These persons had in view only the operation of the 
system in maintainihg among the men that spirit of 
honour, which animated the public strength with a prin- 
ciple more energetic, than either civil obedience, or even 
patriotism, could supply. But its influence in bringing 
the other sex into the enjoyment of a free intercourse 
with society, and so regulating that intercourse, as to 
restrain within sufficient limits the abuses, to which it 
was exposed, appears to be ea consideration deserving 
yet greater attention. If the female sex be regarded 
merely as it constitutes one half of *the human species, 
the revolution was of great importance, which placed 
women in such a station in society, as was most favour- 
able to the development of their reasonable and moral 
qualities. Such a revolution could not, however, be 
effected in the situation of the one sex, without also 
exercising a beneficial inflhence on the character of the 
other, distinct from that which assisted in forming the 
factitious spirit of knightly honour. Whatever there is 
of sentiment in the affection, which’ men conceive for the 
other sex is, in truth, an admiration of the milder virtues 
of the human character. These a man does not so much 
reverence in his own sex, because they are associated 
with an idea of weakness; but in a female, whom he 
considers as an object to be protected, he can regard 
them with unqualified respect. The same causes, there- 
fore, which improved the social situation and character 
of women, must, through them, have worked an advanta- 
geous change in the male part of society, not merely by 
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subjecting exterior manners to a more strict regulation, 
but yet more, by exercising and strengthening the milder 
affections of our nature, and giving them ascendency 
over the ferocious dispositions, which are naturally pre« 
dominant among beings jealous of their strength. 

Other beneficial influences may also be ascribed to 
this system of manners, besides those which have been 
mentioned. When a haughty nobility at once trampled 
on the interests of the people, and spurned the authority 
of the sovereign, it was of great importance that an 
order of personal merit should be established, which 
should soften the distinctions of rank, and promote a free 
and general intercourse among the different orders of 
society. Chivalry, accordingly, brought knights of 
every rank into eqyal and open competition, gave to 
every individual of the order® an equal power of adding 
new members to its number, and taught even sovereign 
princes to consider as an honour, that they had been 
invested with the character of knighthood by private 
persons, distinguished by the display of those talents 
and virtues, which that order required. Nor was it 
merely by affording a fair opportunity of distinction, that 
chivalry encouraged gentlemen of inferior rank to 
become competitors in merit with the great nobles, and 
even with sovereign princes. More substantial benefits 
‘were often the reward of their exertions. Liberal dona- 
tions were frequently made by the princes or wealthy 


% <The privilege of every knight to 
associate qualified persons to the order, at 
his pleasure, lasted very long in France, 
certainly down to the English wars of 
Charles VII. (Monstrelet, part II. folio 
50), and, if I am not mistaken, down to 
the time of Francis 1. But in England, 
.where the spirit of independence did not 
prevail so much among the nobility, it 
oon ceased. Selden mentions one re- 

markable instance in a writ of 29 Henry 
TLL. summoning tenants in capite to come 


and receive knighthood from the king, 
ad recipiendum a nobis arma militaria; 
and tenants of mesne lords to be knighted 
by whomsoever ed pleased, ad rectpen- 
dum arma de quibuscungue voluerint.— 
Titles of Honour, p. 792. But soon 
after this time it became an established 
principle of our law, that no subject can 
confer knighthood, except by the king’s 
authority’——Hallam’s State of Europe 
Ne the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 558, 
nete. 
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barons, which it was not deemed dishonourable to 
receive ; lucrative appointments in the armies were often 
bestowed upon private knights, who had displayed 
superior endowments ; and, in the troubles of this disor- 
derly period, the female inheritor of a fief not unfre- 
quently found, that, to give her hand to some valiant 
knight, who should be able to maintain her possession, 
was the only method of preserving the property, to which 
she had succeeded. Chivalry also, besides facilitating 
the intercourse between the different orders of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, tended likewise to promote a free and 
amicable communication between the several courts of 
Europe. The knights of every country were invited to 
every tournament, and it became a part of the education 
of a chevalier to visit foreign couyts, and to acquire a 
knowledge of the manners and accomplishments, by 
which they were distinguished. Another consequence 
of the prevalence of this spirit was one, which it had in 
common with the crusades, as it effected a reduction of 
the resources of the greater nobles, a profuse disregard 
of money being one of the characteristic qualities of a 
chevalier, and the enormous”? expenses of tournaments 
ruining many of the noblés. The crusades themselves 
may also be considered as primarily derived from the 
sentiments of chivalry, which they reciprocally contri- 
buted to heighten; and they have been accordingly 
represented by the historian of the Roman empire™ as at 
once an effect and a cause of that memorable institution. 
The spirit of chivalry, from: its very origin, partook of 
the spirit of a religious war, and therefore naturally dis- 
posed the minds of men to engage in these great enter- 
prises against the infidels, as, on the other hand, the 


$7 St. Palaye says that they were some- * Decline and Fall, &c. vol. vi. p. 
times encouraged by the princes for this 29. 
very purpose, 
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novel théatre of exertion, presenting new dangers to be 
encountered, and new opportunities of honourable ri- 
valry, must have furnished additional incitement to that 
chivalrous spirit, which had prompted the knights of 
Christendom to undertake the recovery of Palestine. . 

That knight-errantry, to which’ attention has been 
drawn by the satire of Cervantes, does not appear to 
have been the professed and constant occupation of the 
real knights of history, however it may have embellished 
the narratives of romance, the study of which was more 
particularly the object of his ridicule. Youthful cheva- 
liers did, indeed, adopt a practice of visiting foreign 
courts, that they might perfect themselves in the accom- 
plishments of knighthood, and in their progress were 
naturally induced, ngt only to engage in the wars, which 
so frequently occurred among the rival chieftains of an 
unsettled period, But also to interpose for the protection 
of oppressed individuals, against the violences of the 
powerful. The adventures which occurred in these 
progresses, may have prompted others to sally forth for 
the express purpose of discharging themselves of the 
obligation, which the oath of knighthood had imposed ; 
but such instances appear tod have been rare”, and to 
have been exaggerated by the embellishments of the 
writers of romance. 

Such was that chivalry, which, having arisen in 
France in the eleventh, continued to flourish through 
the two succeeding centuries. The combined results 


# Mr. Turner (Hist. of Engl, vol. i. P. 
137) has quoted a passage from our old 
satirist, Pierce Plowman, to prove that 
they actually did roam about for this 


purpose :— 
. .» « Knyghtes shoulde . 
Ryden and rappe adoune in remes aboute, 
And to take trespasseurs and tyen hem 
faste. 
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Trewely to take and treweliche to fyghte 
Ys the profession and pure ordre that 
appendeth to knyghtes. 

Edward I., he has also remarked, :bid., 
p. 136, travelling through Burgundy, at- 
tacked the castle of a nobleman, of whom 
he heard as living by rapine, took it, and, 
having thus freed the country from the 
violence of its master, gave it disinterest- 
edly away to the count of Savoy. 
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of all the various principles, which were then acting 
upon the people of the west, of the respect with which 
the barbarians of Germany had treated their women, 
of the importance given by Christianity to the female 
character among the nations of the ancient empire, of 
the favourite superstition, which had constituted a female 
the object of general adoration, of the feudal indepen- 
dence established amfong the nobles of France, of the 
love of arms cherished in the disorder of an unsettled 
government, of the influence of the clergy interested in 
exciting champions for the protection of the defenceless, 
of hostility against the infidel adversaries of the Chris- 
tian states, and of all the generous feelings of the human 
character, it was an important agency in the formation 
of the modern system of Europe. That the age of chi- 
valry is gone, it is indeed folly to regret. Its ideas 
were exaggerated, and its principles’ of duty fantastic. 
But its very extravagancies qualified it to captivate the 
imaginations of men in a period, in which they were yet 
children in reason. To us has descended the spirit of 
the institution, defecated from the folly originally neces- 
sary to render it agreeable.” The honour of a gentleman 
is still held in reverence, ‘and the female character is 
treated with the courtesy of liberal intercourse. 

Other causes, acting in other circumstances, have pro- 
duced an equal, or even 4 superior politeness of outward 
behaviour, so that chivalry, though it unquestionably 
polished the manners of Europe, can maintain no ex- 
clusive pretension to the possession of such an influence. 
The manners of the Turks are more polite than those of 
other Europeans ; and a periodical writer”, who appears 
to have been well acquainted with the state of manners 
among the native inhabitants of Hindostan, has extolled 
them with the warmest enthusiasm of panegyric. This 


8° Oriental Collections for April, May, and June, 1797. 
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writer has even alleged the manners of the nobles of the 
east, as an instance contradictory to the received opinion, 
that mankind are chiefly indebted, for the reformation of 
ferocious and uncouth manners, to the influence of female 
society and chivalry. It must, indeed, be admitted, that 
the pride, and pomp, and despotism of an Asiatic court, 
might exhibit a more minute attention to the observances 
of decorum, though, even in this réspect, it may be urged, 
that the influence of chivalry on manners consisted in 
introducing politeness among the restless and impetuous 
Europeans, not among the grave and submissive people 
of Asia*, 

Nor is the spirit of honourable warfare confined to 
the institutions of chivalry. The ancient code of Hin- 
dostan™ has prescribed fqr combatants regulations, which 
with extraordinary scrupulosity preclude every other 
advantage, than such as may be obtained in a fair and 
equal contest, and most humanely limit the carnage of 
war. This is, however, but a part of the honourable 
spirit of chivalry, and of the remainder the ordinances 
of Menu are silent, of the generous and uncalculating 
sense of duty, exceeding the limit of merely legal obli- 
gation, and disregarding evéry other consideration, than 
that of the consciousness of magnanimous conduct, or of 
the approbation of men of noble minds. The sense of 
honour, it must be acknowledged, is but a factitious 
principle, as it refers the actions of men to no higher 
standard than their own moral approbation; and Chris- 
tianity, truly understood, would have taught the people 
of Europe to seek the sublime of human conduct, rather 
in referring every action and its issue to the approbation 


*! Mr. Brown has remarked, that im- lence, gravity, and patience—Travels in 
patience, gctivity, and sanguine hope, are Africa, &c., p.426. Lond. 1799. 
the habits of a European; and that those * Institutes of Hindoo Law, trans- 
of an oriental, on the conixary, are indo- lated by Six W. Jones, p, 170. Lond. 1796. 
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and the disposal of the all-perfect Ruler of the world. 
But in the imperfect state of religious feeling it was 
important that men should be taught to elevate their 
sentiments of duty by other, though factitious and tem- 
porary means; that chivalrous honour should inspire a 
generous fidelity, until religion should have acquired 
sufficient power over the hearts of men to direct them 
to a more exalted principle of action, than the opinion 
of imperfect and erring mortals. 

But the characteristic operation of chivalry remains 
wholly unrivalled, by which it reconciled a free inter- 
course of the sexes with a sufficient degree of purity 
in the public morals. This freedom of social intercourse 
was necessarily liable to very gross abuse; and a system 
of manners, exalted and enthusiastic, which a reasonable 
and sober sense of duty would not have prescribed, 
seems to have been necessary for the support of morality 
in a crisis, in which the weakness of our nature was 
exposed to so much danger. Such a system was 
accordingly supplied by the chivalry of modern Europe, 
and this is its appropriate praise. Originating in the 
eleventh century, when the worst period of barbarism 
had gone by, and society was just beginning to assume 
a tranquil and regular form, it flourished during the 
three earlier centuries of returning order, and then gra- 
dually declined, as mankind became capable of conduct- 
ing themselves agreeably to more reasonable principles 
of action. 

Chivalry was naturally exposed to abuses, which pre- 
pared its dissolution. These ‘began early, for Peter of 
Blois, in the twelfth century, described the hotses of the 
knights as laden with the instruments, not of war, but 
of luxury. Other writers have charged them with all 
the excesses of an unbridled soldiery. But St. Palaye 
has remarked, that the very writers, from whom he had 
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quoted'the most severe invectives pronounced against 
the order, gave their eulogies at the same time to the 
genuine chivalry. That ruin, to which it was thus pre- 
disposed, was completed by the invention of artillery, 
which rendered the armour of the knights useless. The 
institution may be considered as finally abolished in the 
year 1559, when Henry II. of France was killed in a 
tournament. : 

In casting a wide view over the world, it is interesting 
to reflect that, while the religion of Christ assisted in 
raising women to a station in society, befitting them as 
reasonable and accountable beings, the pretended reve- 
lation of the Arabian impostor * became to the females 
of the east the cause of their lowest degradation. It 
seems as if the improvement of the female part of our 
species could exist only as a part of a system of general 
refinement, and that, as the modern nations of the east 
are all rendered subordinate to the advancement of civi- 
lization in Europe, their women have been reduced to a 
more humiliating inferiority of condition, because best 
accommodated to the barbarism, to which these nations 


have been suffered to descend. A time may, however, 
c 


83 The‘ opinion, commonly received 
even among the Turks, that Mohammed 
denied to women a future existence, has 
been rejected by D’Herbelot, art. Gennah, 
and has been refuted from the Koran 
itself by Reland, in his second book on 
the Mohammedan religion, sect. 18. The 
truth seems to be that, embarrassed by 
the introduction of the paradisiacal 
females, whose charms were to reward 
the male believers, he did not well know 

how to dispose of mere women, and there- 
fore said little about them. That they 
were 80 slightly treated in his pretended 
revelation, co-operated with the licentious 
example of the impostor himself, to effect 
that extreme degradation of the female 
character, which has distinguished the 
Mohammedan nations. Though his own 
law permitted but four wives, he indulged 
himself in the liberty of taking a greater 


number, for authorising which he pro- 
duced a special revelation. He accord- 
ingly married at least twelve women, of 
which ten were contemporary; and he 
féok also eleven concubines. Some 
writers extend the number of his wives 
even to twenty-six.—Hist. of the Arabs, 
vol, 1. p. 239-244, Like other sensualists 
he despised the sex, to which he was at- 
tached by passion, for the commentators 
ofthe Koran have recorded as his saying, 
that among men there had been many 
perfect, but four only of the other sex, 
namely, Asia the wife of Pharaoh, sup- 
posed by the Mohammedans to have been a 
cousin of Moses, Mary the sister of Moses, 
strangely confounded with the mother of 
Jesus Christ, Khadijah his first wife, and 
Fatima his daughter.—D’Herbelot, art. 
Asiah and Amran, 
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be expected to arrive, when the civilization of Europe, 
which has been fostered at the expense of Asia, shall be 
extended over the east, and redeem there also this half 
of the species from an unworthy bondage, while it 
qualifies the other to act as the companions of the 
females, not their masters. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Of the origin and progress of the Crusades. 


), Crusade in the year 1096.—Jerusalem taken and the kingdom begun, 1099. 2. Cru- 
sade, 1147,—Jerusalem lost and the kingdom ended, 1187. 3. Crusade, 1189, 
4. Crusade, 1203.—Latin empire of Constantinople, begun, 1204. 5. Crusade, 
1218.—Jerusalem recovered, 1228.—Jerusalem finally lost, 1243. 6. Crusade, 
1248.—Latin empire of Constantinople ended, 1261. 7. Crusade, 1270.—Final 
expulsion of the Christians from Asia, 1291. 


Docror Robertson,’ has, remarked, that the only com- 
mon enterprise, in which the European nations ever 
engaged, remains & singular monument of human folly. 
It deserves to be considered, whether it were not es- 
sential to an undertaking, which, without reducing the 
numerous states of Christendom under the domination 
of one wide-spread empire, should force into combina- 
tion the incoherent, and even repulsive materials, of a 
rude and tumultuary systenf, that it should result from 
some temporary extravagance, rather than from a reason- 
able and permanent policy. In such a period of society 
it is naturally impossible, that numerous states should 
agree to co-operate upon any reasonable principle of 
action ; and, even if this were possible, it would not be 
so advantageous, as the transient influence of a tem- 
porary enthusiasm, which, when it had produced its 
effect, would leave the several governments in the un- 
impaired enjoyment of their former distinctness and in- 
dependence. Of this latter description was the prin- 


1 Hist. of Charles V., vol. i, p. 30, Lond. 1774, 
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ciple of the crusades. Though wholly inconsistent with 
reason, it united during nearly two centuries the prin- 
cipal states of Europe in the pursuit of a common object, 
and then altogether lost its operation. The states of 
Europe were, at the close of these two centuries, dis- 
tinct and independent, however their internal interests 
and external relations had been permanently modified 
by the long continuance of their common expeditions. 

Wild, however, and extravagant as was the spirit, by 
which these expeditions were prompted, the preaching. 
of Peter the hermit, which sounded the call to arms, was 
but the exciting cause, which brought into activity the 
latent energies of the system of Europe. These were 
fully prepared for the extraordinary explosion, inso- 
much that, twenty-two years before it occurred, one 
superior mind had anticipated their development. The 
crusades, the great war of the church, were naturally 
projected by Gregory VII.?,, the founder of the papal 
monarchy. That pontiff, in the year 1074, declared to 
the emperor Henry IV., that he was ready to lead an 
army of fifty thousand men to the deliverance of the 
Christians of the east. His determination was frustrated 
by his violent struggle with that emperor, and the com- 
mencement of these expeditions was postponed to the 
year 1096, when they were vigorously undertaken in the 
pontificate of Urban II. 


France had aot yet formed that country 
into a powerful monarchy, and the Sara- 
cess were still established in the southern 
provinces of Italy. Gregory was excited 
to conceive it by an embassy, sent by 
Michael VII., emperor of Greece, to so- 
licit assistance against the Turks, by 
which he was encour. 


® The first projeet of these expeditions 
has been attributed, but without sufficient 
reason, to Gerbert, archbishop ofRavenna, 
who in the year 999 was advanced to the 
papacy with the name of Sylvester II. 
He did indeed address a letter in the 
name of Jerusalem, to the whole Christian 


church, imploring assistauce ; the assist- 
ance, however, which he solicited, was of 
a sheen nature.—Hist. Franc. Script. 
a Du Chesne, tome ii. p. 794. Indeed a 
military aid must have been plainly im- 
practicable, when the Capetian dynasty of 


ed to hope, that 
the termination of the great schism, 
which separated the Greek and Lafin. 
churches, would be a consequence of his 
interposition.—Esprit des Croisades, tome 
ili. p. 47. Dijon, 1780. 
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AR’ ike material world it is an universal law, that 
uve ‘Mdtibin is encountered by a corresponding teactioti, 
‘so’ ifthe strangetients of policy is: every ‘energy opposed 
‘By ‘another, ‘which’ acts with reciprocal'and éqtial infhe- 
‘ence. It was, therefore, in the regilar order ‘of causes 
and effects, that the strong compression exercised ‘by the 
Mohammedans on the Christian states of Furope,'should 
at length recoil upon themselves «n some general enter- 
prise of hostility, whenever some special excitements 
should add a temporary power, or favourable circum- 
stances should invite the effort, or at least when the 
increasing improvement of modern Europe should burst 
its integuments. Instead then of considering the cru- 
‘sades as temporary and unaccountable extravagancies, 
we may justly conclude, with the intelligent historian 
of these expeditions’, that they must necessarily have 
occurred, ° 

Their grand and predominant cause was obviously the 
Influence of that ecclesiastical system, which had been 
gradually formed among the western nations, and had, 
just before this time, received from Gregory VII. all the 
improvement of which it was susceptible, until they had 
themselves, by their reaction on the system from which 
they sprang, enabled Innocent III. to give it its com- 
pletion. The ancient penances established by the 
canons of the church had been, in the eighth century, 
commuted for pilgrimages to Rome, to Compostella‘, 
and to Jerusalem, but chiefly to the last of these places, 
as having been distinguished by the birth, the miracles, 
and the Sua AEE: of Jesus Christ, and especially 


‘3 ‘Rept des Croisades, tome ii, pp.296, among them the knowledge of Christian- 
ts a i ity, and also because he was supposed to 
«A town of Galicia in Spain, heldin have assisted in gaining an important 
great veneration as containing the body victory over the Saracens. — Mariana, 
of James, who was deyoutly reverenced book iv. ch. i. 
by the Spaniards for having introduced 
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towards the close of the tenth, and beginning of the 
eleventh century, when a notion prevailed that the 
thousand years mentioned in the Apocalypse had ex- 
pired, and that Jesus Christ was to appear there to 
judge the world. While Palestine continued subject to 
the Arabian caliphs, the resort of pilgrims to Jerusalem 
had been much facilitated. Aroun al Raschid, the 
contemporary of Chaglemagne, particularly favoured the 
‘Christians, and even, for the protection of pilgrims, 
transferred to that prince the property of Jerusalem. 
Under the succeeding caliphs, indeed, the Christians 
were subjected to many exactions; but their pilgrim- 
ages were still permitted, as furnishing an opportunity 
of extorting these payments. By this resort to Pales- 
tine, the interest, which the Christians of those ages felt 
in the immediate scenes of thé life ef Jesus Christ, was 
perpetually cherished, while at home superstition was 
daily increasing its influence, and the hierarchy magni- 
fying its power. 

To form an adequate conception of the spirit excited 
by the operation of this cause on the minds of men, it 
should be sought, not in any analogy to the habits and 
sentiments of more modern, times, but in the expressions 
of the troubadours, who exhibited in their poems the 
feelings of their contemporaries. In their compositions 
we find passages, which,,to Christians of a more civilized 
and reasonable period, afford surprising specimens of 
the extravagancy of the human mind. One of these® 
speaks of a crusade as an expedition undertaken for the 
recovery of the land ‘of Syria, ‘ which God had lost: 
another® remarks, that ‘he who dies in a crusade may 
say to God—If you have died for me, have not I died 
for you?” and a third’ observes, that he does not regard 


5 Hist. Littéraire des Troubadours, © Ibid., tome ii. p. 20. 
tome i, p. 374, Paris, 1774. 7 Ibid. pp. 158, 9. 
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him as a knight, who will not go cheerfully, and with all 
his power, ‘to the assistance of God, who is in so great 
need.’ 

However strongly the fanaticism of superstition might 
have affected the minds of Europeans, the circumstances 
ef the western nations would not ,admit their co-opera- 
tion in such enterprises at an earlier period, than the 
conclusion of the eleventh century. Little more than a 
century had elapsed, since the monarchy of France had 
almost sunk in dissolution, and Hugh Capet had com- 
menced the new dynasty, by which the power of the 
crown was gradually recovered and confirmed. Only 
thirty years had passed, since William the Norman had 
effected the conquest of England, and begun that new 
succession, under which the constitutional liberties of 
these countries have been slowly matured. Italy was 
embarrassed by a domestic war with the Saracens, from 
the year 820, when they first passed from Africa to 
Sicily, until the beginning of the eleventh century, at 
which time the arrival of the Normans freed it from the 
hostility of the Saracens, but introduced a new enemy 
in their room; nor yet was the Saracen power removed 
to a distance until the year 1062, or thirty-four years 
before the first crusade, when Sicily was reduced by 
the Normans. Germany, indeed, had enjoyed a more 
settled and vigorous government during a century from 
the commencement of the reign of the first Otho, in the 
year 936, than it afterwards experienced ; but this coun- 
try was never a principal in the expeditions to Palestine, 
and appears to have been engaged in them chiefly 
on account of the vicinity of France. Spain, occu- 
pied by its own long contest with the Saracens, could 
not have any direct concern with the expeditions 
against the Mohammedans of the east, though much 
of the spirit of general hostility against the infidels 
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was furnished from the protracted struggle of the pe- 
ninsula. 

Nor were the circumstances of the eastern countries 
less accommodated to the commencement of these great 
enterprises of the west. Jerusalem was, in the year 
1076, taken from the Saracens by a tribe of Turks, and 
the pilgrims were subjected to outrages of every kind 
by these fierce barbarians, who had probably been sti- 
mulated to the conquest by the hope of plundering the 
riches, which flowed thither from the west. The indul- 
gence of the Saracen caliphs had encouraged the prac- 
tice of performing pilgrimages to Jerusalem; and when 
this practice had arisen to its utmost height, the insup- 
portable oppressions of the Turks served to kindle into 
fury that enthusiasm, which soon afterwards converted 
crowds of pilgrims into hosts of invaders. 

The historian of the Roman empire‘has even remarked 
an adaptation of the time of the commencement of the 
crusades to the circumstances of the Turkish conquerors 
of Palestine’, ‘the prudence or fortune of the Franks 
having delayed,’ as he says, ‘their invasion till the 
decline of the Turkish empire.’ The Turks had, in the 
degeneracy of the Arabian’ empire, been employed for 
its defence, in the same manner as the barbarians of 
northern Europe had been received into the armies of 
Rome; and the mischief of such an expedient was ex- 
perienced at Bagdad, not less than in the capital of the 
west. A Seljukian dynasty was at length, in the year 
1038, established in Persia®; and the Turkish sultan”, 


® Decline and Fall, &c. vol. vi. p. 55. 

® Ibid, vol. v. p.653. The historian 
has remarked that Togrul Beg, the grand- 
son of Seljuk, from whom the nation 
derived its name, expelled the princes 
of Ghizni from the eastern kingdoms of 
Persia, and drove them upon India.— 
Ibid., pp, 654, 5. Thus the great inroad 


of the Turks influenced at once the for- 
tunes both of the east and of the west of 


sia, 

10 The title of solthan, or sultan, sig» 
nifying /ord, was first assumed by one of 
the independent princes of Ghizni, and 
afterwards adopted by the other dynas- 
ties, which partitioned the empire of the 
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who,,,, with, his, people, had embraced the. religion of 
Mohammed",. was soon afterwards constituted the, tem- 
poral. lieutenant of the caliph of Bagdad. .The new 
dominion, under. three successive sultans of. superior 
energy, became extensive and flourishing. Togrul Beg, 
the founder, put an end to the anarchy by which Persia 
had been harassed ; Alp Arslan, the second of these 
princes, effected the acquisition of Armenia and Georgia ; 
and Malek Shah, the third, received from the caliph 
the sacred title of commander of the faithful; expanded 
his empire from the borders of China to the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople and the utmost limit of Arabia, 
and added to his reign the splendour of restoring the 
literature of Persia, with the scientific dignity of recti- 
fying: the calendar. With Malek Shah, who died in 
the year 1092, the greatness of this earlier Turkish 
empire expired, ¢hree secondary dynasties becoming 
detached from the principal, which occupied the throne 
of Persia. Of these secondary dynasties, one was that 
of .Kerman, an extensive, but obscure and transient 
sovereignty on the shore of the Indian ocean; another 
was that of Syria, which, in‘the year 1096, effected the 
reduction of Jerusalem; atid the third was that of 
Roum, established by Soliman in Anatolia, the capital 
of which was Nice, but one hundred miles distant from 
Constantinople. : 


Arabians. The title emir, signifying 
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appetite; and he has forgotten that the 


commander, had been befure employed.— 
D’ Herbelot, art. Solthan, 
- 2 The historian of the Roman empire 


seniatks' on. this occasion, that the tri- 


umph of the koran was more pure and 
meritorious sah that of paternal as 
I f ted by any visible splen- 
donee pcieerih which might allure the 
pagans pvith. resemblance of their 
own idolatry — Decline and Fall, &¢. vol. 
w. 1p) G66; | (Ee Kas not remarked that the 
friumph was much easier, as the religion 
of Mohammed taught no mystery, and 
Féquized’ uo paitiful restriction of worldly 


resemblance of pagan idolatry was intro- 
duced into Christianity after its triumph 
had been obtained. 

1#® The Gelalean year, so named from 
one of the titles of Malek Shah, is, if 
any year can be so denominated, truly 
tropical, or correspondent to the appear- 
ances of the sun. It was invented for 
ascertaining the return of the solemnity 
of Neuruz, as the Gregorian for that of 
Kaster.—-Beveregii Instit: Chron., lib. i. 
cap. xi. Neuruz or Nevrouz was the 
appellation of the first day of the year, or 
the day of the vernal equinox. 
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* From ‘this detail it is manifest, that the: rmiiés’ of the 
crusaders could’ not have made any impressibii'in' the 
tiie of any one of the three sultans, who’ possessed’ the 
undivided dominions of the Turks, superior’ as the ‘forces 
of the latter were in military discipline, while they were 
equal in courage tothe Europeans, But just'‘at the 
time of the commencement of these expeditions,’ their 
power was paralyzed’ by the pretensions of the ‘sons of 
Malek Shah, who contested the succession with his bro- 
ther, and wrested from his authority three considerable 
portions of the empire. In this struggle, the caliph of 
Egypt had seized an opportunity of recovering Jeru- 
salem, which was thus restored to the Saracens; but 
the Christians, though principally excited to undertake 
the crusade by the oppressigns, which the Turks had 
exercised upon the pilgrims, determined to prosecute 
their purpose, and to insist upon obtaining possession 
of the holy city. In such an adaptation of circum- 
stances, we cannot justly ascribe any thing to the pru- 
dence of the enthusiastic crowd, who poured themselves 
on the east, ignorant of their danger, and trusting to 
miracles for safety ; and fortune, if it be not employed 
to express those arrangements of a superior and con- 
trolling providence, which human wisdom is unable to 
anticipate, must be a mere sound without a signification. 
Regarding, however, the events of human history as 
the parts of one comprehensive moral government,’ com- 
bined by the great author and ruler of our species, we 
can remark with revepence the traces of a prudence not 

our own, and of a fitness not fortuitous. _ 
In these circumstances of the Christian and Moham- 
medan nations, an individual appeared, humble-in sta- 
tion, and contemptible in his person’, but eminently 
silt tie 


18 ‘Erat autem hic idem statura pusillus, sona contemptibilis. Sed mayor ix ¢: 
et quantum ad exteriorem ‘homien pere yuo pegeaber corpore "irk bah 
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gifted for the especial office of kindling the ardour of 
fanaticism. Peter the Hermit, himself a fanatic, and 
endowed with the spontaneous eloquence, best suited to 
excite in others a spirit similar to his own, having recently 
visited Jerusalem, and inflamed his imagination with 
the actual view of the sufferings of the Christians, and 
of the profanation of those objects, which he reverenced 
‘as sacred, obtained from the patriarch letters, soliciting 
the assistance of the princes of the west. Being a 
Frenchman, he more easily found access to pope Urban 
II., who was his countryman; and this pontiff was 
prepared, both by the previous occurrences of his life, and 
by his present circumstances, to receive the impression, 
which Peter desired to communicate. Urban, who had 
been the friend of Gregory VII.“, knew with what ardour 
that pontiff had engaged in such a project, and by what 
considerations he‘had been influenced. Alexis, the 
Greek emperor, had renewed the proposal of uniting 
the Greek and Latin churches, by which his predecessor 
had stimulated Gregory to undertake his protection 
against the Turks; and the pontiff himself had recently 
been enabled to establish himself in the ecclesiastical 
capital, from which he had before been excluded by an 
antipope. The council of Placentia was accordingly 
convened by Urban, and there the ambassadors of Alexis 
appealed at once to the policy, and to the devotion of 
the Latins. Urban, however, who was a Frenchman, 
depended most on the exertions of his countrymen, and, 
therefore, assembled a second cougcil at Clermont, where 
the first crusade was finally determined. 


enim ingenii erat, et oculum habens per- 
spicacem, gratumque, et sponte fluens ei 
yon deerat eloquium.—Gulielm. Tyr., lib. 
i, cap. xi. External meanness seems to 
-have given to his exhortations a more 
spiritual character. He accordingly. af- 


fected the most mortified exterior, and 
would ride only on an ass. The people, re- 
verencing his austere humility, preserved 
the hairs of his ass as reliques.—Esprit 
des Croisades, tome iii. pp. 103, 107. 

14 Esprit des Croisades, tomeiii. p. 87. 
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The Roman” pontiffs must have been strongly in- 
fluenced by the hope of terminating the schism sepa~- 
rating the Greek and Latin churches, and of extending 
their supremacy, not only over the whole of Christendom, 
but also over those countries, which should be con- 
quered, or protected, by the armies of their church. In 
the progress of these enterprises they discovered the 
advantages redounding to their temporal authority, from 
the diminution of the power of sovereigns, whose war- 
riors were thus sent to combat a distant enemy, and 
from the opportunity of imposing upon those sovereigns 
themselves, when they should become formidable, the 
obligation of going in person to the wars of the east. 

The nobles of every order, habituated to the practice 
of violence, and recently restrained by * the truce of 
God, which the influence of the clergy had caused to be 
established, must have eagerly embraced a proposal, 
which permitted them to combine violence with devo- 
tion; and the pontiff” accordingly, in the council of 
Clermont, is said to have insisted upon this consideration, 
as on one fitted to exercise a powerful influence on their 


9 
15 Esprit des Croisades, tome ii. p. 547, 


&e. 
18 A bishop of Aquitaine, in the year 
1032, published a pretended revelation, 
enjoining men to cease from hostility, 
and that being a period of public cala- 
mity, it was so favourably received, that 
a general cessation from hostilities took 
place, and continued during seven years, 
and it was agreed, that no man should, in 
time to come, attack or molest his adver- 
saries during the seasons set aphrt for 
celebrating the great festivals of the 
church, or from the evening of Thursday 
in each week, to the morning of Monday 
in the week ensuing, the intervening 
days being considered as consecrated by 
the suffering and resurrection of our Lord. 
~——Robertson’s Hist. of Charles V., vol. i. 
p- 336. 

7 < You will turp,’ said the pontiff, 
‘against the enemy of the Christian 


name, those swords, which you are inces~ 
santly sharpening against each other, 
which that salutary truce, ordained by 
our predecessors, has not been able to 
make you lay aside, and which you must 
now sheath, if you are not willing to be 
struck with the anathema, which we have 
just now launched against every one, who 
should dare to infringe it. Since you 
must have blood, bathe yourselves in the 
blood of infidels, wash away, in this guil 
blood, the blood of Christians, with whic 
you are polluted. QOppressors of the 
widow and of the orphan, robbers, assas- 
sius, famished vultures, who have no 
pleasure but in fields of carnage, behold 
the moment, when you may prove whe- 
ther you are animated by a true courage, 
whether you are warriors or savage tigers, 
such as you have hitherto shown your~ 
selves,’—Esprit des Crois., tome iu. pp, 
143, 144, 
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maids. |-They might also be actuated by the expectation 
G£:gxoduring for:themselves valuable settlements; when 
they:.:considered : the conquest of Sicily, and of the 
southern: provinces of. Italy, which had been recently 
achieved by. a.small number of Norman. adventurers: 
The tales of pilgrims and the gifts of commerce had ied 
them to form an excessive estimate of the opulence of 
the eastern countries, which was rendered: yet more 
extravagant by the boastful exaggerations of the earlier 
adventurers. 

For conceiving the ardour, with which the lower 
orders of the laity must have engaged in an enterprise 
carrying them from their homes to a distant and untried 
scene of action, it is only necessary to reflect on the 
miserable oppression under which they groaned, and on 
the common disposition of our nature, to believe that a 
change of scene would of itself prove a removal of suf- 
fering. The advantages, however, enjoyed by those, who 
engaged in the crusades, were numerous and important. 
Those who had committed crimes, were enabled to elude 
the punishments pronounced by secular laws against 
their offences: debtors were enabled to defy, for the 
present, the claims of their creditors, and were also 
protected from the accumulation of interest during the 
period of their service: and all of the lower orders 
enjoyed alike the advantage of emancipating themselves 
from the burthensome subjection of the vassalage, in 
which, while at home, they were held by the nobles. 
The ecclesiastics, on the‘ other-hand, hoped for new 
dignities in the countries, which these expeditions 
should: add to the domains of the ecclesiastical mo- 
narchy 3. and the monks found in them at least an oppor- 
tunity of releasing themselves from the irksome re- 
straints of their convents. 

The grand instrument, which operated on the minds 


it 


of ievery, olasd; wis the invention of the “papal imduk 
gerces, that; great practical ® corruption of the Romish 
churgh. : The bishops had already adopted the: practice 
of;commuting the penances of the church’ for. suths of 
money, which were understood to be applied to religious 
purposes, partly to the construction of magnificent 
edifices for the exercise of public worship. When the 
general war of the church demanded an extraordinary 
supply of money, this system of -ecclesiastical finance 
was eagerly embraced by the pontiffs, and in their desire 
of accumulating the necessary treasures, extended from 
an occasional commutation of temporal penalties to a 
plenary indulgence, and from this even to a remission of 
the penalties of a future existence. One part of the 
ancient penances’® had been a prohibition of carrying 
arms, and of riding; and, according to the ancient dis- 
cipline, some penance had been imposed upon those 
who had killed men, even in the most just and necessary 
wars, an example of which occurred after the battle of 
Fontenoy, fought in the year 841. The plenary indul- 
gence, granted to the crusaders, reconciled the per- 
formance of penance with the exercises and violences of 
war; and by this expedient, which Guibert, a French 
historian, has denominated a new kind of salvation, the 
people of Europe were brought to believe that they were 
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18 The commutation of ecclesiastical 
penances for money, was a sufficiently 
obvious expedient. The difficulty was to 
extend such a commutation to the pu- 
nishments of a future life. For thi§ pur- 
pose, a very extraordinary notion was 
devised, that of supererogation. It was 
held, that there existed an immense trea- 
sure of merit, composed of the good deeds 
performed by the saints, beyond what was 
necessary for their own salvation; and 
that the Roman pontiff, as the guardian 
of this treasure, possessed the power of 
assigning to any sinner such a portion of 
it, as might be sufficient to ensure his 


future happiness.—Mosheim, ¢ent. xii. 
part ii. ch. iii. From F. Paul we learn, 
that tothe merits of the saints, as they 
were limited, were added the merits of 
Jesus Christ, which gave occasion to a 
doubt of the necessity of introducing the 
merits of the saints, as those of Jesus 
Christ were unlimited -—Hist. of: the: 
Council of Trent, p. 6, Lond. 1676. From 
this writer we learn, that indulgences 
were peculiar to the church of Rome—. 
Ibid., p. 766. ‘ 

me Fleury’s fifth Discourse of Eecles.. 

ist. 
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enabled to secure’ their everlasting happiness, without 
any alteration of their habits and pursuits. The erro- 
neous expectation of the near approach of the end of the 
world, which had for some time generally prevailed, 
must have powerfully urged the people of the west to 
avail themselves of so favourable an opportunity. 

Of all the countries of western Europe, France was 
on this occasion most susceptible of excitement, and 
therefore from this country more especially the cru- 
sades originated. The claim of the German crown to 
the dominion of Italy, and the consequent contention of 
the imperial and papal powers, had alienated the Ger- 
mans from the cause of the pontiffs. The Spaniards, on 
the other hand, though rendered highly fanatical in 
their long contest with the Arabs of their own country, 
were too much occupied with this struggle, to give much 
attention to expeditions undertaken against more distant 
infidels. The English, accustomed to the independence 
of the Saxon times, but recently reduced under the 
control of a Norman clergy, and in their remote situa- 
tion never molested by the ravages of the Arabs, felt but 
a slight and transient interest in the wars of Palestine. 
The Italians indeed bore a considerable part in these 
expeditions, but as sutlers and traders, rather than as 
warriors ; and it has been accordingly observed, that in 
prosecuting them, they were careful to avail themselves 
of every opportunity of acquiring a favourable station 
for the extension of their commerce. The domestic 
divisions of their country had converted religion into 
policy, and the immediate seat of the papal power was 
too near to be regarded with superstitious veneration. 
While these various causes alienated from the contest 
the other countries of the west, France had been the 
birth-place of that chivalry, which so much contributed 
to animate the spirit of the crusades ; the feudal govern- 
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ment, formed there in the decline of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, had imposed on the lower orders a more 
grievous burden of oppression than in other states, and 
had thus disposed them to engage more readily in dis- 
tant and hazardous enterprises ; and the character of the 
French people was then, as it has ever been, ardent and 
impetuous, easily excited by military ambition, and 
eager to embrace every novelty. It is remarkable, that 
the immediate circumstances of the papacy were not 
favourable to the project of Urban II. At that very 
time” the larger portion of Rome was possessed and 
fortified by an anti-pope, and the princes were separated 
from the church, the people from the princes, by the 
excommunications, which himself and his predecessors 
had thundered against the eraperon and the king of 
France. But the general causes, already mentioned, in- 
fluenced so decisively the minds of men, and the sove- 
reigns *! were so little able to control the conduct of 
their vassals, that the schism of the papacy and the 
alienation of the princes were incapable of opposing any 
considerable difficulty ; and, we may even discover an 
important connexion between, such a combination of un- 
favourable circumstances and the ultimate influence of 
these memorable expeditions. 

It is known that Gregory VII. had proposed to be 
himself the leader of the army, which he wished to 
assemble against the infidels of the east; and at the 
council of Clermont, Urban was solicited to assume the 
command of the crusaders. "The schism * was the 
Teason assigned by the latter, which rendered it neces- 


© Decline and Fall, &., vol. vi. p. 3. from the very neighbourhood of his ca- 
*t The first crusade occurred in the pital to acquire a kingdom for himself, 
reign of Philip I., in which, as has been the pontiff might well set him at defiance 
already remarked, the general progress in a southern province. 
of the royal power was suspended. When % Esprit des Croisades, tome iii. p. 159, 
the duke ef Normandy could proceed 
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‘sary tU' devolvé the ‘superintendence of his- enterprise 
typi a legate, and may, therefore, be regarded ' as 
having, ‘at least, contributed to hinder the Roman’ Kian 
tiffs from engaging personally in expeditions, of which 
they were naturally considered as principals and pa- 
trons. The circumstances of the sovereigns of France 
and Germany were probably, in the like manner, the 
causes, which hindered one or other of these sovereigns 
from becoming the chief commander of the general 
army of Christendom, and thus acquiring an undue as- 
cendency over the other potentates. These expeditions 
were accordingly begun under the guidance neither of 
a pope, nor of a sovereign, and therefore tended to esta- 
blish neither an ecclesiastical, nor a temporal monarchy 
of Evirope; but, keing the spontaneous ebullitions of a 
popular enthusiasm, in which princes participated only 
as other individuals, they exercised their influences on 
the general mass of the society of western Europe, 
without disturbing the distribution of its parts. 

In tracing the progress of these expeditions, which 
occupied an interval of nearly two centuries, the atten- 
tion is principally attracted by the formation of two 
sovereignties, the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the Latin 
empire of Constantinople, each of which will be found 
to have been important in the general combination of 
events. 

_ As the recovery of that city, to which the superstition 
of the age had attached the idea of a local sanctity, was 
the grand object of the western Christians, it seems to 
have been indispensable to their perseverance in so long 
a struggle, that their hopes should be cherished, and 
their exertions stimulated, by the acquisition, however 
insecure and. temporary, of a place, which they regarded 
with’ sq much veneration. It was, accordingly, gained 
in the third year of that memorable period, and retained 
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during eighty-eight ; it was again acquired, after an 
interval, of forty-one years, and held during fifteen. 
The contention of the Turks and Arabs hag been already 
mentioned, as having facilitated the earlier reduction 
of Jerusalem; the same contention supported, during 
eighty-eight years, the*tottering sovereignty”, and, after 
an interval of forty-one years, restored, for the short 
period of fifteen, the’ city to the Latins, though the 
kingdom was not re-established. 

At the end of the former period, the kingdom was 
overthrown by the celebrated Saladin™, or rather Salah- 
udeen, who, sixteen years before, had possessed himself 
of the throne of the caliphs of Egypt, and, with the 
title of sultan, had succeeded to their power. Its internal 
situation had, indeed, made ample preparation for its 
ruin, the city being abandoned to the protection of a 
leper, a child, a woman, a coward, and 4 traitor®. When 


; * Decline and Fall, &c. vol. vi. pp. 95, 
12 


* Saladin, who had been employed in 
the army of Noureddin, sultan of many 
places in Syria and Mesopotamia, pos- 
sessed himself of Kyypt, and suppressed 
the caliphate of that country, in the year 
1171. Soon after the death of Noured- 
din, which occurred in the year 1174, 
Saladin, who had continued to acknow- 
ledge a dependence on his former master, 
began to seize the towns of Syria, and, in 
the year 1187, became master of Jerusa® 
Jem. At his death, which happened in 
the year 1193, his dominions of Syria 
and Egypt were divided among three of 
his sons, two distinct and rival dynasties 
being constituted in Upper and Lower 
Syria, and Egypt forming a sepazate 
principality.—D’ Herbelot, art. Salahed- 
din. By the division of the dominions 
of Saladin, the power, which had crushed 
the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, was 
s0 much reduced, that the hopes and 
efforts of the crusaders were permitted to 
revive,’ That kingdom, however, could 
be useful, only as a temporary excitement 
of their exertions, which were again sti- 
mulated by the desire and the expecta- 


tion of its re-establishment. The sup- 
mera of the Fatimite caliphate of 
tgypt, which had been a consequence of 
the ascendency attained by Saladin, pre- 
ared that country for its subsequent in- 
corporation into the general empire of the 
glurks. Its schismatical caliphate had 
served at once to reduce the power of the 
Arabian empire, and to maintain a prin- 
a of religious division, which should 
afterwards alienate Persia from the Otto- 
man government, and control the power 
of the Turks. The sect of Ali was re- 
stored in Persia, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, or about two ¢gentu- 
ries after it had been suppressed in 


Egypt. 

* Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 96. 
The leper was Baldwin 1V., king of Jeru- 
salem, who, by his disease, was rendered 
incapable of governing; the woman was 
his sister, Sybilla, his natural successor ; 
the child was her son, Baldwin V.; the 
coward was Gury of Lysignan, wham she 
married, after the suspicious death of her 
child ;. the traitor was' Raymond,: count 
of Tripoli, who had been irritated hy, his 
exclusion from the succession and’ 're- 
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Jerusalem was again conquered by the crusaders, in 
the year 1228, the singular situation of the emperor 
Frederic II., who had effected the conquest, rendered 
it impossible for him to restore the former establishment, 
as he had been followed, even to Palestine, by the papal 
anathemas, which had been really provoked by his 
attempts to reduce Italy under his authority, but were 
alleged to have been issued in punishment of the delay 
of his expedition to the east, and of his contumacy in 
departing at length without soliciting absolution. The 
irruption of a savage horde of Carizmians, who had fled 
from the borders of the Caspian sea, before the arms of 
the Moguls, put a final period, in the year 1283, to the 
possession of the Latins”. 

Seventeen yearg after,the termination of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, or the earlier loss of the city, was begun 
the Latin empife of Constantinople, the other grand 
incident of these memorable enterprises. Of the seven 
principal armaments*, into which the crusades have 
been divided, the first and second were conducted by 
land ; the third was conducted partly by land and partly 
by sea, the Germans pursuing the former route, while 
the French and English proceeded by the latter; the 
four remaining were wholly naval, the calamities of 
marching through savage or hostile countries having 
been severely experienced in‘the preceding expeditions. 
It is remarkable, that both methods of conducting these 
expeditions contributed to the establishment of the 
Latin empire of Constantinople, 

The crusades had been originally undertaken at the 
solicitation of the Greek emperor, whose Asiatic terri- 
tory had been conquered, and whose European territory 


7 Decline and Fall, &c.,vol. vi. p.113. great crusades; these were"commonly ex- 
= igaad of warriors and pilgrims, cited y some remarkable event, as the 
often confounded together, went conti- loss of Edessa, or of Jerusalem. 
nually to the east in the intervals of the 
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was threatened by the Turks; but the multitude and 
the licentiousness of his auxiliaries alarmed the emperor, 
as they successively arrived at Constantinople, in their 
progress by land to the Hellespont, while ® the avidity 
of the Latins was excited by the view of the opulence 
and luxury of the Greeks. Hence were gradually con- 
ceived on the part of the Greeks, those jealousies and 
animosities, and on tht part of the Latins, those ambi- 
tious desires, which, in the year 1204, ended in the 
seizure of Constantinople and its territory, and the esta- 
blishment of a Latin empire for fifty-seven years. This 
crisis was immediately occasioned by the maritime con- 
veyance of the crusaders. Having contracted ™ with the 
Venetians for the transportation of their troops, but 
being unable to pay the stipulated sum, they consented 
to gratify the republic, by employing in the reduction of 
some revolted cities of Dalmatia those arms, which they 
had designed to employ only against the enemies of 
their religion; and, having once incurred the scandal of 
engaging for merely temporal purposes to combat their 
fellow-christians, they were easily induced to gratify the 
same enterprising state yet further, by espousing the 
cause of a fugitive prince of’ the imperial family, who 
had solicited its influence in procuring their assistance, 
for expelling an usurper, and restoring his father to the 
throne. The city was taken, and the emperor was re- 
established ; but the revolution was soon followed by 
the subversion of the government. Discontent and 
animosity speedily arose between the Latins and the 
Greeks; a new usurpation, immediately succeeded by the 
assassination of the young prince and the death of the 


® In the book entitled, Gesta Dei per _regr. Franc., and Gesta Franc. Hierus. 
Francos, which is a collection of treaties Expugn., lib. 1. ; 
relative to the crusades, we find the ad- 80 Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. pp. 143, 
miration of the Latius very emphatically 165. 
expressed. Fulcherii Carnet. Gesta Pe- 
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emperor, freed. the former from the restraint of their 
engagement ; and a second conquest placed a. Latin, 
sovereign on the throne of the eastern empire. 

. The vices” and the incapacity of Isaac Angelus, , the 
last of the series. of Greek emperors, had suffered the 
empire to erumble into ruin. A revolt ofthe Bulgarians 
and Walachians, which happened in the year 1186, was 
provoked by his misconduct, the flocks and herds of 
these simple people, their only means of subsistence, 
having been driven away for the celebration of the 
royal nuptials, and their warriors having been exas- 
perated by a refusal of equal rank and pay in the armies 
of the empire. The reign of this prince was then 
agitated by the attempts of various candidates for the 
throne, which he so unyorthily filled, until at length, in 
the year 1195, he was deposed by his brother, whom 
the historian, hdVing exhausted, as he says, the language 
of contempt on the former, contents himself with deno- 
minating the baser Alexius. The usurpation sent the 
son of Isaac, who was also named Alexius, to seek the 
aid of the Latins, and a second, but transient usurpation, 
completed the catastrophe’of the government. 

The new empire was ilot fitted for a long duration. 
The imperial territories, recently diminished by the 
revolt of the Bulgarians and Walachians, were at this 
time yet more reduced bys the independence of pro- 
vinces.™ acquired beyond the Hellespont with the aid of 
the first crusaders, and of a new principality of Epirus, 
comprehending also /Ktolia and Thessaly. The residue 
was divided into several portions, and only a fourth 
part * was reserved for the dominion of the emperor. 


$1 Decline and Fall, &c., pp. 131, 134. of the Meander to the neighbourhood of 
© Of the coast of Anatolia, theGreeks the Greek capital, served to form the 
had acquired the entire circuit from Tre- little empire of Nice. Ibid., pp. 74, 182. 
bizond tothe Syrian gates. A portion of * The other three were equally shared 
this territory, extending from the banks between the republic of Venice and the 
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Phé' petty 'ptticipality' was- at: the same tiine’expssed to: 
dutzérs® both domestie and external... TheGreeks; 
already alieti#ted'by religious and national antipethies, 
were irritated by extlusion from all civil and: military 
honours; and the diminutive and feeble empire: was 
surrounded by enemieS eager to take advantage’ of; its 
weakness, by the revolted Bulgarians and Walachians, 
the fugitive princes of Nice and Trebizond, and the new 
despot of Epirus. What was deficient in these causes 
of destruction, was supplied in the commercial rivalry 
of the Genoese and the Venetians®, the former being 
easily induced to assist in the restoration of the Greeks, 
that they might themselves enjoy those advantages, 
which the latter had received from the establishment of 
the Latin empire. ; ‘ 

In the division of the Turkish dominion, the inde- 
pendent dynasty of Roum had been established in the 
lesser Asia, its territory * extending from the Euphrates 
to Constantinople, and from the Black Sea to the borders 
of Syria. Through this formidable power did the cru- 
saders endeaveur, in their earlier expeditions, to force 
their way to Palestine; and it was by the experience of 
the difficulties, with which they struggled in their pro- 
gress through the lesser Asia, that they were induced to 
conduct their armies afterwards by sea. So far then as 
the maritime character of the later expeditions was con- 
nected with the seizure of Constantinople, and the esta- 
blishment of the Latin empire of that eastern capital,:m 
the same degree must the great Turkish principality of the 
lesser Asia be considered as entering into the general 
combination of events, which constitutes the history ofthe 


barons of France. The doge of Venice half of a fourth, Decline and Fall, &c., 

accordingly assumed the singular title of — pp. 177, 178. . 

- lord of oneefourth and a half of the Roman 8 Ibid., p. 203. 

: ampire, the portion of the republic being * Ibid, vol. v. p. 675. 
three-eighth parts, or a fourth aud the ._ aa 
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crusades. The little empire of Nice, formed out of a por- 
tion of the territory, which had been conquered from this 
principality by the first crusaders, served * on the other 
hand to shelter the imperial family of Constantinople, until 
it became practicable to expel their Latin conquerors. 

These expeditions, when they*had thus been diverted 
from their original object to the attack of Constantinople, 
were terminated in Africa, The fourth crusade had 
been employed in the reduction of the Greek empire ; 
the fifth was partly, and the sixth entirely occupied, in 
the invasion of Egypt; and the whole series was con- 
eluded with an unsuccessful attempt to effect the con- 
quest of Tunis. 

As the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem had been over- 
thrown by Saladin, the sultan of Egypt, it was naturally 
concluded, that the most effectual method of prosecuting 
these enterprises, would be to deprive their enemy of the 
resources supplied by Egypt, the seat of his government. 
The effort, though repeated, was unsuccessful, and de- 
cided the fortune of the crusades. In the year 1218% 
twenty-five years after the death of Saladin, the cru- 
saders attacked Damietta, and took it after a siege of six- 
teen months; but, the camp having been overflowed by 
the waters of the Nile, they were compelled to retreat, 
and to conclude a peace on the condition of relinquishing 
their conquest. Damietta was again taken in the year 
1249, and the crusading army, having advanced to the 
game position, which had before proved fatal, was defeated 
in consequence of the precipitation of the van-guard, and 
afterwards captured, with its leader, Lewis IX., of France, 
in attempting to effect a retreat. 

The final effort of the crusaders was, in the year 1270, 
exhausted in the war of Tunis, which was begun by the 
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same prince at the close of his reign, and concluded in 
the same year by his successor, Lewis having perished 
by the plague. Various motives have been assigned for 
a direction of their forces so remote from their original 
object. It has been said®’, that the French monarch, 
who, on account of his‘ zeal for religion, has been déno- 
minated Saint Lewis, was induced, by the hope of the 
conversion of the prince, to sail to that part of the coast 
of Africa, before he should pursue his voyage to the 
east. It has also been said *, that he was persuaded to 
it by his brother, the king of Sicily, who was desirous 
that the African coast might again become tributary to 
the Sicilian crown, as it had been in the time of Roger 
the Norman. 

In the year 1291, the crusadeys weye finally expelled 
from Asia, being then deprived of Acre, their last pos- 
session in that country. A renewal of the crusades 
was often meditated in succeeding times ®, but the spirit 
had subsided, and the season had gone by. Mickle, 
indeed, in his remarks on the Lusiad of Camoens, has 
observed, that the eastern expeditions of the Portuguese, 
being directed against the Saracen possessors of the 
oriental countries, were really a renewal of these enter- 
prises. Lewis Sforza, however, in the year 1499, in- 
verted the principle, by forming an alliance with Baja- 
zet, the Turkish emperor,’ against the Venetians, and 
thus introducing the Turks into the political eombina- 


7 Abrég6 de I'Hist. de France par posed to pass into Greece, when he 
Daniel, tome iii. p. 146. shoyld have effected the congnit of 
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ope. Even in the reign, however, of 
Lewis XII., he has remarked, the pope 
endeavoured to excite the Christian 
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8° Henault has mentioned such a de- 
sign, as formed in the reigns of Charles 
IV. and Philip VI.; and in the ponti- 
ficate of Pius 1I., who was contemporary 
to Lewis XI. Mexeray has noticed such 
a scheme in his account of the reigns of 

hilip VI., John I., Charles V., Charles 

I., Charles VII., and Lewis XI.; and 
has observed, that Charles VIII. pro 
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tions of the Christian states. The precedent was fol- 
lowed by Francis I. of France, who brought the Turks 
into Hungary to attack the emperor. 

The ultimate failure of these expeditions has been 
attributed by the abbé Fleury “ chiefly to the abuse of 
their principle, by which their peculiar character was 
extended to a variety of domestic wars. The papal 
indulgence, which had been originally granted to those, 
who engaged in the war of Palestine, was first extended 
to the preservation of the new empire of Constantinople, 
against the schismatics of Greece, and soon afterwards 
to all wars deemed necessary for the support of religion. 
Hostilities against not only the Saracens of Spain, but 
the pagans of Prussia and Livonia, the heretics of 
France and Germany,.and even against the emperor 
Frederic IJ., and his illegitimate son Manfrid, when 
they were at variance with the Roman pontiff, were 
declared to be equally meritorious with those, which 
were undertaken for the recovery of Palestine. The 
people of Christendom either availed themselves of the 
more convenient opportunity of procuring the remission 
of their sins, without engaging in a distant enterprise, or 
became indifferent to exhortations so far diverted from 
the object, which had originally excited the enthusiasm 
of the west. So indifferent, indeed, did the nations of 
Europe become to the invifations of the clergy, that it 
was at length found to be necessary to promise indul- 
gences even to those, who would be present at their 
sermons. This abuse, however, which was a natural 
consequence of the influence accruing to the Roman 
pontifis from the crusades, was not the sole cause of 
their failure. The temporal interests of their chiefs 
divided their forces in the very commencement ; and so 
much was the main object, even in the first expedition, 
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sacrificed to the desire of returning home, that Godfrey, 
the first king of Jerusalem, was left with an army con- 
sisting only of two thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. This evil became yet greater after the conquest 
of Constantinople, the new empire erected in Greece 
presenting more powerful attractions to the avidity of 
the western Europeans, and diverting their attention 
from the recovery of Palestine. Lastly, the methods of 
providing for the expenses of these expeditions, contri- 
buted also to abate the spirit, by which they were 
animated. A plenary indulgence was at first granted 
only to those who bore arms. It was afterwards ex- 
tended to those, who, being, on account of age, infirmity, 
or sex, incapable of service, furnished money for the 
maintenance of the cause; from ¢hese et was still further 
extended to all persons whatsoever, who gave money, 
either in their lives, or by their wills; and at length, 
even they, who had bound themselves to serve in the 
crusades, obtained dispensations from their vows, in 
consideration of pecuniary assistance. The insufh- 
ciency of these expedients gave occasion to the adop- 
tion of another, which must,have alienated the whole 
body of the clergy, the very agents in prompting these 
enterprises of erroneous piety. After the loss of Jeru- 
salem, it was deemed necessary to exact a contribution 
from the ecclesiastics, which, from the victorious sultan, 
was named the Saladin-tenth; and, so commodious a 
precedent of taxation was followed on all occasions, the 
Roman pontiffs arrogating to themselves a right of dis- 
posing of all ecclesiastical revenues. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


¢ 
Of the Consequences of the Crusades, 


A VERY superficial consideration of the crusades will 
produce a conviction of the importance of the conse- 
quences, which must have followed such a series of 
expeditions, whatever may be thought of them, as ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial. Occurring just at the time, 
when the governmentstof western Europe were begin- 
ning to assume,their respective forms of policy; cre- 
ating a political and social intercourse among nations, 
which before had been scarcely brought together, ex- 
cept by the violences of neighbouring hostility; fami- 
liarising the half-civilized inhabitants of the western 
states to the commercial opulence of the cities of Italy, 
ta the still remaining grandeur of the eastern capital of 
the ancient empire, and to the peculiar manners and 
appearances of yet more distant countries; and exer- 
cising whatever influence of good or ill they possessed, 
not in one temporary and transient agency upon the 
society of Europe, but by an operation, continued 
during almost two centuries; these expeditions cannot 
have failed to generate'effects of the greatest impor- 
tance, not only in those nations of Europe, which were 
immediately engaged, but also as far as the influence of 
European manners and principles may be conceived to 
extend. 

Historians are, however, by no means agreed in de- 
termining, whether the consequences of these enter- 
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prises should be regarded as beneficial or mischievous. 
Among those, by whom they have been particularly 
noticed, may be distinguished Mosheim, Robertson, 
Gibbon, and Herder. Of these four writers, Mosheim 
and Gibbon, influenced by very different sentiments, 
may yet be classed together, as agreeing in the condem- 
nation of the crusades, which they have represented as 
the source of the most fatal calamities; Robertson was 
their unqualified panegyrist ; Herder held a middle rank 
between the two descriptions. 

Mosheim, it is obvious, regarded these enterprises, 
merely as an ecclesiastical historian, and, in this cha- 
racter, reprobating at once the corrupt principles, which 
had generated the fanaticism of the crusaders, and the 
mischiefs immediately redounding tothe purity of reli- 
gion, from their expeditions, was natprally led to con- 
demn the crusades, as pernicious in every view, eccle- 
siastical and political. The Roman pontiffs and the 
princes of Europe were originally, he remarks’, engaged 
in them solely by superstition, though their subse- 
quent experience of the advantages, derived from them, 
reinforced this principle with the impulses of ambition 
and avarice ; and the consequences were, in his opinion, 
‘ highly prejudicial, both to the cause of religion, and to 
the civil interests of mankind, enormously augmenting 
the authority of the Koman pontiff, enriching the 
churches and monasteries, destroying ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, aggravating the prevailing superstitions, and, on 
the other hand, exhausting the western nations of their 
population, and of their treasures. 

The historian of the Roman empire, though not influ- 
enced by sentiments similar to those of the historian of 
the Christian church, was yet, by an opposite disposi- 
tion, induced to exag#erate the abuses of Christianity, 
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and ‘thus ‘for once to'write in ‘correspondence with the 
sincere and dnxious friénd of genuine religian:-““ Phe 
principle’ of the crusades,’ says this historian’, ‘was a 
savaye fanaticisnt,:and ‘the most important’ effects were 
analogous to'the cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious 'to 
return with his ‘sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and 
Palestine; and each relic was pteceded -and: followed 
by a train of miracles and visions. The belief of the 
catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice 
by new superstitions; and the establishment of the 
inquisition, the mendicant orders’ of monks and friars, 
the last abuse of indulgences, and the final progress 
of idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain of the 
holy war. The active spirit of the Latins preyed upon 
the vitals of their reason‘and religion; and, if the ninth 
and tenth centuries were the times of darkness, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of absurdity and 
fable.’ He afterwards, indeed, admits, that society made 
a great and rapid progress towards improvement, during 
the two centuries of the crusades, but declares his opi- 
nion, that these enterpriseg ‘checked, rather than for- 
warded, the maturity of Kurope;’ and yet concludes 
with acknowledging that, among the causes, which 
undermined the feudal aristocracy, ‘a conspicuous place 
must be allowed to the crusades. The estates of the 
barons,’ he observes, ‘ were dissipated, and their race 
was often extinguished, in these costly and perilous 
expeditions. Their poverty extorted from their pride 
those ‘charters of ‘freedom; which unlocked the fetters 
of ‘the slave, secured the farm of the peasant and the 
shop of the artificer, and gradually restored a substance 
anda ‘soul to the most numerous and useful part of the 
community.’ 
Robertson, on the contrary, has represented the con- 
) © Decline and Fall, &, vol. vi p: 209-211. eh 
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saquences..of the crusades .as altogether, -benefieial?, 
Composing,-his ‘View of the Progress .of Society in 
Europe,’ and perceiving that this. progress: was, ,bvi- 
ously,.in some respects, facilitated and incited.-by their 
operation, he appears to have contented. himself. with 
the consideration, which was favourable to his. iame- 
diate purpose. He has, accordingly, described them, as 

having diffused information and improvement among 
the western nations of Europe, by leading them through 
Italy, Greece, and Asia, countries better cultivated and 
more civilized than their own, and by opening an inter- 
course between the east and the west, which subsisted 
during two centuries. He has represented them, as 
having produced a salutary revolution in the internal 
state of governments, by the gpportunities afforded to 
sovereigns, none of whom engaged in fhe first of these 
expeditions, of purchasing, at a small expense, consi- 
derable territories from the barons ; by the augmentation 
of the power of the monarchs, arising from the reunion 
of those fiefs, the possessors of which had perished, 
without leaving heirs to inherit them ; by the facility of 
extending the royal prerogatives, during the absence of 
the feudal chiefs, who were accustomed to, control and 
defy their superiors ; and by the suspension, or extinc- 
tion, of private hostilities’, those who were engaged in 
these expeditions, being “protected by the anathemas 
of the church. He has, in the last place, exhibited 
them, as enriching the commercial states of Italy,. not 
only by the profits, immediatély arising from egnveying 
the armies, and supplying’ them with provisions, but 
still :more by the valuable immunities, : procured, for 
those states, in the settlements, which. : the: crusaders 
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~ The'twd former of these writers have omitted all con- 
sideration of the commercial benefits of the crusades’; 
arid yet they were unquestionably important to Italy, 
the only country of the west, which could then be con- 
sidered as commercial. They have even represented 
them as, in this respect, of an injurious tendency, the 
population of the west having been greatly diminished 
by these enterprises, and its treasures transferred to the 
east. That a very considerable loss of the inhabitants 
of western Europe was occasioned, and a very consi- 
derable portion of its coin was drawn away, are unques- 
tionable facts, though they do not appear to have been 
contemplated by Robertson, who appears to have, in 
this view, attended only to the advantages derived to 
the commercial states ofeItaly. Neither can it be ques- 
tioned that, whep a society has assumed a form, which 
admits the peaceable and regular exertions of domestic 
industry, its members may be more usefully occupied at 
home, than in the prosecution of a military enterprise, 
and that the subtraction of a large portion of its coin 
would be prejudicial to the public prosperity. The 
subject of inquiry, in the present case, is, however, not 
what would be the most beneficial disposition of the 
population and coin of an improved society, but what 
would be most advantageous to a community, in which 
the mass of the people is oppressed by the superior 
orders, and industry is subjected to the most grievous 
restrictions, in which the nobility, disregarding the con- 
trol of the sovereign, considered violence as the privilege 
of their inheritance, and sometimes as the instrument of 
their acquisitions. Such was, at that period, the state 
of France, the country chiefly concerned in these expe- 
ditions; and in reference to such a state of society, 
therefore, should the question be considered. 

The judicious author of the Esprit des Croisades, has 
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presented such a picture of the eleventh ,century, as 
must preclude every doubt, in regard to that part.of the 
enquiry which. relates: to the loss of inhabitants, ‘We 
‘need only,’ says he®, ‘cast our eyes on the immense 
‘ crowd of councils occasioned by the corruption of man- 
‘ners, and we shall see that, except the tenth century, 
‘we could scarcely. find any so depraved as that by 
‘which it was succeeded. They were all occupied in 
‘ condemning incestuous or adulterous persons, monks or 
‘clergymen, who had become vagrants or soldiers, and 
‘laymen guilty of unnatural vices and of every species 

‘of violence; and these very councils,’ he adds, ‘ at the 

‘ same time contributed to aggravate the abuses, which 
‘ they laboured to remove, by extending and multiplying 
‘ the privilege of sanctuary, which was then attached to 
‘crosses on the highways.’ It is reasonable to conclude, 
that such a state of manners® indispensably required 
that some great drain should be opened, for carrying 
away the licentiousness and the violence, which ren- 
dered society incapable of receiving the principles of 
improvement. That the licentious and the violent were 
the foremost to engage in these expeditions, is certain., 
The violent were eager to embrace a method of salva- 
tion, which accorded with their ordinary practices; the 
licentious were well pleased to exchange their domestic 
situations for the irregularities of acamp. The accounts 
of the conduct of the crusaders in the east. sufficiently 
prove, that their armies were principally composed of 
these two descriptions. When these had heen swept 
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from the land, it was surely not less fitted for the recep- 
tion of social order and happiness. The sober and in- 
dustrious remained behind; and the reduction of the 
population of Europe must even have been serviceable 
to these, in bestowing upon a a larger share of poli- 
tical importance. 

The other objection, which on to the subtraction 
of the current coin of the west, may be obviated by a 
consideration of the connexion of currency with com- 
merce. The more western countries, and France in par- 
ticular, were indeed drained of their coin, but it was not 
transferred to the east. The crusaders were very far 
from purchasing of the orientals the necessaries, which 
they found in their country ; and at Constantinople they 
were even supplied with money by the emperor. The 
treasures exported by the crusaders all found their way 
to Italy, the traders of that country contracting with the 
‘western princes for transporting their forces, and sup- 
plying from the shores of Asia the armies with provi- 
sions, after they had disembarked. The question is 
therefore simply, whether the sudden removal of a 
considerable portion of the coin of the more western 
countries of Europe to the commercial cities of Italy, 
was, at that period, prejudicial to their general interest. 

For answering this question satisfactorily, it should be 
recollected that, though the ‘italian states were much 
more advanced in improvement than the more western 
countries, yet even among them the spirit of commercial 
activity had been but recently and imperfectly excited, 
and was capable of being much assisted by the stimu- 
lating application of a new and considerable capital. 
The other countries of the west, on the other hand, had 
not yet become in any degree entitled to the character of 
commercial communities; their traffic must have consisted 
chiefly in the gross productions of their soils, for the 
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finer manufactures were unknown among them. In 
such circumstances the subtraction of a considerable 
portion of their currency, though it must have caused 
much inconvenience, could not, in any great degree, 
have reduced their prosperity. The general improve- 
ment of western Europe may then have been promoted 
by this transmission of a large part of its coin from the 
countries still in a very rude condition, and not yet 
capable of engaging in the enterprises of commerce, to 
that which had already, though but recently, put forth 
the energies of industry, and was therefore qualified to 
receive much advantage from the introduction of a large 
additional capital; especially as this could ultimately 
repay the favour to the more western countries, by ex- 
tending to them those commercial influences, which had 
been fostered in its own peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances. : 

The historian of the Roman empire has represented 
the crusaders as ijrreclaimable barbarians, utterly insen- 
sible to the superior refinement of the nations which 
they visited, and incapable of deriving from an inter- 
course, continued during two centuries, any degree of 
information or improvement. It must, indeed, be ac- 
knowledged, that the crusaders were barbarians in com- 
parison with the luxurious and corrupted inhabitants of 
the eastern capital; but they were not such barbarians 
as had, six centuries before, subverted the empire of the 
west. The governments of western Europe had begun 
to assume some degree of regularity, learning had begun 
to awaken among their subjects the dormant energies of 
mind,, and the institutions of chivalry to civilize and 
refine the manners of society. It is not reasonable to 
suppose, that people, in this period of their social pro- 
gress, should be insensible to a very considerable su- 
periority of improvement, when placed directly in their 
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view ; and the passages cited by Robertson, prove in- 
controvertibly, that the more intelligent’ among them 
regarded the elegance of the eastern capital with the 
most enthusiastic admiration, and were even sensible of 
tlie superiority of the Italians, not only in the refine- 
ments of life, but also in the wisdom of their political 
regulations. The mass of the crusaders may, indeed, 
have felt little of this admiration, but few of that de- 
scription returned to their native countries, and the 
leaders must be considered as the natural vehicles for 
the transmission of national improvement. 

But, though the historian has denied the influence of 
the examples of refinement, presented to the eyes of the 
crusaders, he has admitted that the crusades did exercise 
a very extensive, though an indirect influence, in pro- 
moting the improvement of European manners, since he 
has represented that spirit of chivalry, to which so 
much of it may justly be ascribed, as an effect, not less 
than a cause, of these expeditions to the east. A series 
of distant: enterprises against infidels, could not fail to 
cherish that mixed principle of the passion for military 
glory: and of religious zeal, from which they had ori- 
ginated, and thereby augment the influence of that sin- 
gular system of manners, which protected female inter- 
course by the barriers of decorum, and introduced the 
magnanimity of heroism int¢ the conduct of ordinary 
life. 

It should further be remarked, that both Mosheim and 
Gibbon have omitted the-consideration of that influence 
of the crusades, which operated to the extinction, or the 
suspension, of private hostilities, the great malady of the 
feudal governments of Europe. If we could for a mo- 
ment doubt of their importance in this respect, we must 
receive entire conviction from the arguments’ alleged 
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to have been employed by the pontiff for stimulating the 
chieftains of Europe to the war of the east. In such a 
state of society as is there described, the ordinary policy 
of a statesman would divert against a foreign enemy the 
passions of a people thus preying upon themselves ; and, 
in the case of the crusades, the domestic tranquillity of 
the west enjoyed tha additional advantage of being 
guaranteed by the anathemas of Rome. 

It must be remarked, on the other hand, that these 
two historians have noticed a consequence of .the cru- 
sades, which has been omitted by Robertson, though 
entitled to a very serious consideration ; they concur in 
describing the superstitions of the west as having re- 
ceived their last aggravations from the wars of Palestine. 
The reality of this consequence,must be acknowledged ; 
but, in a comprehensive view of the progress of society, 
it may be regarded as indirectly beneficial, however 
it augmented the aggregate of present evils. Tyrants 
have been named the fathers of freedom, and abuses 
may, in the same view, be considered as the parents 
of reformation. The principle of the crusaders was 
indeed, as both these writers have remarked, a savage 
fanaticism ; but the nations, in which the most unlimited 
indulgence was given to such a spirit, must have been 
hastened forwards towards reformation by the very ex- 
cesses, which it instigated. The accumulation of su- 
perstitions disgusted the wise, the extreme abuse of 
indulgences offended the moral, and the very spirit of 
religious hostility, which, from. foreign violences against 
infidels, was directed to domestic violences against re- 
puted heretics, served" to excite that disposition to 


1 Fideles mirabantur, says M. Paris, heretics of the south of France had 
quod tantum eis promitteret (papa, sc.) _ tested against the principle of the original 
pro sanguine Christianorum effundendo, crusades.—Mosheim, cent. xi. parti. ch.i. 
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religious reformation, which, in the sixteenth century, 
gave a beginning to the protestant churches of Europe. 

In regard to one important consequence of the cru- 
sades all writers are agreed, except Mosheim, who does 
not appear to have taken it into consideration, their 
operation in giving a shock to the political importance 
of the feudal aristocracy, and in agsisting the emancipa- 
tion of the lower orders of society. No great sovereign 
was engaged in the first, or in the fourth crusade; and, 
except the partial and reluctant concern taken by the 
emperor Frederic II., the same observation may be 
extended to the fifth. These three of the seven prin- 
cipal expeditions may, accordingly, be considered, as 
having more especially operated to the depression of 
the feudal nobility, the sovereigns having remained 
quietly at home, while inferior princes and barons ex- 
hausted their resources, to provide for expeditions to the 
east. All have been regarded as having operated in 
favour of the lower orders, by distressing the superior 
classes, and reducing them to the necessity of bartering 
privileges for money. 

The first example of thé latter operation was exhi- 
bited in Italy”, where the great augmentation of 
wealth, occasioned by the crusades, excited so general 
a desire of liberty, that, before the conclusion of the last 
of these expeditions, all the considerable cities of that 
country had either purchased, or extorted, large immu- 
nities from the emperors. These grants of municipal 
privileges were, from Italy, introduced into the other 
countries of Europe’. The sovereigns favoured the 


1% Hist. of Charles V., vol. i. sect. i. 

18 The practice was adopted in France 
by Lewis the Gross, who died in the year 
1137, and in Germany by Frederic J., 
who died in the’year 1190. In England, 
it has been referred to the year 1]67. 
The time of its commencement in Spain 
has not been ascertained. Incorpora- 


tions, however, were introduced by the 
crusaders into Palestine, even before they 
had spread into the western countries, 
the franchises of burghs, or boroughs, 
being established by the Assizes of Jeru- 
salem, a code framed at the commences 
ment of the kingdom. 
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innovation, to form a counterpoise to the power of the 
nobles; and the nobles, impoverished by the expenses 
of the crusades, were eager to procure money by the 
sale of charters, which undermined their own importance. 

Though these expeditions must have universally 
tended to give importance to the lower orders, the influ- 
ence in depressing the feudal aristocracy, which has 
been ascribed to them generally by historians, appears 
to have been limited to France. Among the sovereigns 
engaged in the crusades, we find three German empe- 
rors, Conrad II]., Frederic I., and Frederic II., and one 
king of England, Richard I.; and it has been already 
shown, that the expeditions of these princes were favour- 
able to the aggrandisement of the aristocracy, in their 
respective countries. It has been shawn", that the dis- 
astrous crusade, in which Conrad lost ,his whole army, 
favoured very considerably the growing power of the 
nobles, and that the diets acquired, in the reign of that 
prince, a new degree of authority ; that the aristocracy 
of Germany was perfected in the reign of Frederic I., 
favoured as it was by the crusade, in which he had 
engaged ; and that the grandeur of the imperial autho- 
rity was finally ruined by the expedition, to which Fre- 
deric II. was driven by the Roman pontiff, in perform- 
ance of an inconsiderate promise. Of the reign of 
Richard I., which was chiefly devoted to one of ‘these 
enterprises, it has been remarked”, that its bearing on 
the general progress of the English government appears 
to have consisted in exhausting the resources of the 
crown, in rousing the attention of the people to the ex- 
actions of the sovereign, and in favouring the independ- 
ence of the nobles by his protracted absence. 

In France, indeed, we perceive that three sovereiens, 
Lewis VII., Philip Augustus, and Lewis IX., did also 
4 Chapter xiii. 8 Chapter xvii. 
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take the cross; but the French nobles were more gene- 
rally engaged in these expeditions, than the Germans 
and the English, and, therefore, were less able to avail 
themselves of the absences of their sovereigns, to dimi- 
nish the royal, and to magnify their own power. In 
regard to Lewis VII. in particular, who conducted the 
second crusade, in conjunction with the emperor Con- 
rad III., it may be observed, that the general dignity of 
the government was maintained by the ability of his 
minister, the abbé Suger”; and that, when the enter- 
prise had failed, and an attempt was made by the brother 
of the king, to usurp the administration, and, perhaps, 
the royal authority itself, the interposition of the Roman 
pontiff, which certainly was not similarly exercised in 
Germany, preserved theepublic tranquillity. Of Philip 
Augustus, it is sufficient to remark, that he acquired 
the epithet added to his name, by the successful vigour, 
with which he recovered to the crown of France the 
numerous provinces of that country, connected with the 
government of England, for such a prince may be pre- 
sumed to have been abundantly able to maintain his 
domestic ascendency. Lawis IX. was a prince of a 
character so different, that he voluntarily restored to the 
English government many of the provinces, of which it 
had been deprived by Philip: but his authority was as 
firmly established by his moral moderation, as that of 
Philip by his enterprising vigour; and it has been ac- 
cordingly observed, that, in his reign, the ascendency of 
the crown was very considerably augmented”. 

. These observations warrant the conclusion, that, though 
the crusades did generally tend to give importance to 
the lower orders of society, yet their operation on the 
relation existing between the aristocracy and the sove- 
reign was various, and accommodated to the circum- 


© Henault’s Chronol, Abridgm., vol, i, p, 150. 7 Chapter vi. 
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stances of each country. They depressed the nobles, 
and aggrandised the sovereign, in France, where the 
tendency of the government was towards the full esta- 
blishment of the royal power; they depressed the impe- 
rial authority, and aggrandised the great members of 
the diets, in Germany, where the tendency of the go- 
vernment was towards the formation of a federative con- 
stitution; in England, they constituted one of a long 
and diversified series of agencies, which at length gave 
being to an equilibrium of the three great powers of the 
commonwealth. 

One consequence of the crusades, overlooked by the 
other writers, has been noticed by Herder", their influ- 
ence in introducing among the governments of the west 
a tendency towards a system af polatical co-operation. 
They may, indeed, as in the case of France and Eng- 
land*, have sometimes aggravated, or engendered, the 
dissension of states; but a habit of co-operation, main- 
tained during so long a period, must have exercised a 
considerable influence in diminishing local prejudices, 
and in inducing a tendency towards the formation of 
extensive connexions of policy. The wars of Palestine 
were truly the wars of the church; and, as the Romish 
hierarchy was the grand principle of combination 
among the western governments, so these expeditions 
may be regarded as processes, in which the influence of 
that principle was most powerfully exerted. The seve- 
ral states of western Europe were, in the crusades, united 
into a loose confederation, under the presidency of the 
Roman pontiff, the connexion of which was preserved, 
or renewed, by the unceasing agency of the inferior 
orders of the clergy. 


3° Outlines of a Philosophy of the and Genoa affords another remarkable 

History of Man, p. 619. example. But these were states Sys 
* In the t rel of Philip Augustus _ tematically opposed in interest, 

and Richard I. The rivalry of Venice 
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The peculiar opinion, however, of the German, writer 
is, that the crusades operated only as accelerating 
eauses of effects, which must necessarily have been pro- 
duced ; and it seems to be just in its application to all 
the effects of every kind, which have been, by any of 
the four writers, attributed to these expeditions. The 
comparative improvement of the Italian republics would 
of itself, though but gradually, have attracted the cur- 
rent coin of the western states, while internal dissen- 
sions must also, though slowly, have removed their 
disorderly multitudes. Improvement would have been 
gradually, though more tardily, diffused by the commu- 
nication, which must have continually increased between 
the western and eastern countries of Europe. The 
feudal aristocracy snust ehave ultimately yielded to the 
ascendency of commerce, and the lower orders of society 
have risen to some degree of importance. The abuse of 
the religious and ecclesiastical system of Europe would, 
at length, have provoked the efforts of the moral and 
reflecting, and have wrought the reformation. A system 
of political confederation also must, at last, have been 
formed, among a number of geighbouring nations, already 
comprehended under the same ecclesiastical superin- 
tendence, and assimilated in governments and manners, 
Causes, fitted to produce these several effects, did actu- 
ally exist among the nations of western Europe; and the 
crusades appear but to have furnished the exciting prin- 
ciple, by which they were urged into activity. 

But, though this great series of enterprises should be 
regarded as the exciting, not as the primary cause, of 
the various and important changes, at this time effected 
in the western states, it does not follow, that they should, 
as Herder has represented”, be supposed to have been 
extrinsic and contingent agencies, casually combined 


® Quilines of a Philosophy of the History of Man, p.599, 
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with others, which would more regularly have operated 
to produce the same changes. Arising from principles, 
which had long fermented in the western states of Eu- 
rope, and being continued in successive efforts through 
the long period of almost two centuries, the crusades 
claim to be considered as the natural development of 
inherent causes, not aS extrinsic or contingent violences, 
occasionally disturbing the system. These expeditions 
should accordingly be viewed, as constituting a great 
crisis of the early combinations of western Europe, the 
peccant principles being then thrown off, which were 
obstructing the improvement of the growing system, and 
the elements of its maturity being then excited to active 
energy. Such an influence may be said to be accele- 
rating, not primary ; but it was an iafluence arising out 
of the system itself, and forming a gart of its consti- 
tution. 

The reduction of the Greek empire, however remote 
from the original design and proper object of these ex- 
peditions, was yet a very natural result of the inter- 
position of its formidable allies. A dynasty of Latin 
princes possessed, during fifty-seven years”, the throne, 
which they had originally undertaken to protect, while 
many of the European provinces of the continent” were 
granted to various chieftains of the western nations, and 
the islands were chiefly occupied by the Venetians®. It 


*1 In this short period, was compre- 
hended a series of nine princes. Of 
these, however, the last, except one, was 
a child, whose reign occupied only éight 
months; and the last was vanquished 
and taken by Saladin, when he had reigned 
not quite a year and a half.—Fuller’s 
Hist. of the Holy War. 

© The principal of these were the king- 
dom of Thessaly, constituted for the 
marquess of Montferrat, and the princi- 
pality of Achaia, formed for William de 
Champlite, lord of Champenois.—Hist, 


de Venise, par Laugier, tome ii. p. 275. 
Paris, 1758. 

"8 The Venetians purchased Candia 
from the marquess of Montferrat. This 
island had, almost three centuries before, 
been taken from the Saracens by the 
Greeks. One of the Venetian captains 
established himself at Naxos, which he 
constituted the capital of a duchy of the 
Archipelago. The government of Venice 
reserved to the state, the islands at the 
entrance of the Adriatic, together with 
Candia; the rest they gave as fiefs te 


am 


hag, mdt! appeared, that the communication, thas edtaé 
blished betwedn the:.eastern and: westerm ‘countries’ df 
Europe, setved in-any degree to transmit -the ‘literary 
refinement, which Constantinople still ‘:possessed™. - The 
western Kuropeans-were not then prepared for receiving 
the intellectual treasures of the eastern capital; and it 
was necessary, that a long interval should yet be allowed 
for the cultivation of vernacular literature, that it might 
not be overborne and suppressed by the imported learn- 
ing of Greece. But such a possession of Grecian terri- 
tory must have powerfully affected the western countries, 
in a manner better accommodated to their actual condi- 
tion. That which was, at this time, required for the 
improvement of the west, was some strong excitement 
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those, who should reduw them. The 
Venetians did not, however, reduce all 
the Grecian islands, many of those, an- 
ciently named Sporades, having been se- 
cured by the subjects of the Greek empe- 
ror of Nice. They acquired moreover, 
besides the islands, some continental sta- 
tions, a moiety of Constantinople, which 
they held in full sovereignty, and the 
towns of Modon and Caron, on the coast 
of the Morea, the best ports on the Jonian 
sea,.—Hist. de Venise, par Laugier, tome 
1. p. 275—309. 

™ So far, indeed, were the Latins of 
that period from respecting the literature 
of the Greek capital, that, in three de- 
structive conflagrations, occasioned b 
their occupation of Constantinople, mu 
of that literature perished. From the 
Bibhatheca of Photius, compiled about 
two centuries before, we learn, that he 
then possessed the History of Macedonia, 
by Theopompus, that of the Parthians; 
that of, Bithynia, and that of the succes- 
sors.of Alexander, by Arrian; the His- 
tory’ of Persia, ond the Description of 
India, by Ctesias; the Geography of 
Agatharcides ; the works of Diodorus, 
of Polybius, and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, complete; sixty-five orations of 
Demosthenes, instead of fifty-five; two 
hundred and thirty-three of Ygpsias, in- 
stead of thirty-four; sixty-four of Iseus, 
‘the instructor of Demosthenes, and fifty- 


two of Hyperides, instead of a single 
oration. Nor could these have been sub- 
sequently lost. From this time, no writer 
has cited any of them, though the love of 
learning was restored with the Greek 
dynasty, and continued to prevail until 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks, 
at which catastrophe, there was not any 
conflagration.—Essai sur ]’Influence des 
¢ Croisades, pp. 413, 414. Such losses of 


@ ancient literature appear to contradict 


the principle of a progressive improve- 
ment. But when we consider how diffi- 
cult was the struggle of the modern with 
the ancient languages, so that in Italy, 
the country in which ancient literature 
was first restored, the dialect, which had 
been ennobled by Dante, actually ceased 
for a considerable time to be regarded as 
worthy of the attention of a scholar, we 
may perhaps conclude, that as much of 
the learning of antiquity has been pre- 
served, as could be instrumental to the 
improvement of modern nations. Nor 
can it be said, that the learning, thus 
lost, was useless to the general progress, 
since only in such an abundance of the 
mind, could the valuable products have 
been prepared, which have been safely 
transmitted. The copiousness of the in- 
tellect resembles the wild exuberance of 
material nature, and a large allowance iy 
made for fruits that perish. 
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of the energies of jits industry ; and nothing.could more 
effectually. furnish such an excitement, than the occu- 
pation of a country, in which the arts and commerce 
were so much more advanced®. This occupation was, 
in truth, a system of commercial colonisation, though 

ery different from that of a more modern period, as the 
Sivan of Eurdpe were then also very different. 
The colonisation of the west was then established in a 
country of superior refinement, as its industry required 
to be stimulated by the example of improved activity 
but it has since been planted in the wild regions of the 
transatlantic continent and islands, when the activity of 
the western nations, already exercised, required only to 
be presented with new objects, and opportunities of 
exertion. Nor was this earlier*colomisation limited to 
the period of the Latin dynasty of Constantinople. The 
Genoese, by whose assistance the Greek dynasty was 
restored, acquired possession of Pera”, a suburb of the 
capital, which gave them the command of the traffic of 
the Black-sea; and the Venetians retained that of the 
principal islands of the Archipelago, until they were 
forced to yield them to the ascendency of the Ottoman 
power. 


“5 The manufacture of silk was, at this 
time, transferred from Greece to Sicily, 
and Italy. It was carried, in the year 
1148, to Palermo, from which it was re- 
ceived by Lucca; and, in the year 1314, 
when the latter city was pillaged, its ma- 
nufacturers carried their industry to Flo- 
rence, Milan, Bologna, and other cities. 
Into Venice it had already found its way, 
but that city then received an additional 
supply of manufacturers. No city de- 
rived from it so much prosperity as Flo- 
rence. The cultivation of sugar, with 
which the crusaders had become acquaint- 
ed, in the first crusade, when they arrived 
in the eee of Tripoli, in Syria, 
was introduced into Sicily in the same 
es with the manufacture of silk. From 

icily, 1¢ was carried first to Madeira, 


and, from that island, to the Archipelago 
of America.—Essai sur I'Influence des 
Croisades, pp. 394—397. In estimating 
the importance of these acquisitions, eat 
should not be considered merely as mu 
tiplying the gratifications, or even as exe 
ercising the industry of the western nae 
tiohs. To the silk-manufacture of Flo- 
rence, as has been well observed by the 
author last quoted, we are indebted for 
the brilliant and interesting age of the 
Medici. Who can appreciate the present 
and future influences of the commerce of 
the sugarislands of the West Indies, ex- 
tending, probably, to the reaction of 
their black colonisation on the continent, 
from whigifite ‘supplies of labour have 
been drawn ; , 

6 Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 287 
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That the continental provinces should be restored to 
the Greek government, appears to have been necessary 
for that other function of supplying to the west the 
refinement of literature, when it should have been pre- 
pared for the reception of the gift, Literature, which 
had been repressed by the rude ignorance of the Latins, 
began again to flourish in Consfantinople, and it con- 
tinued to be preserved in this last depository of the 
genius of antiquity, during almost two centuries *’, until 
the west was prepared to receive it with admiration and 
attention. 

Towards the conclusion of these enterprises”, a 
Venetian proposed a plan of operations, by which pro- 
bably a very different result might have been attained. 
He suggested that no troops should be sent by land, but 
that a maritimesexpedition, composed of a small number 
of regular troops, should be employed to infest the bor- 
ders of the Nile, and to form an establishment on the 
coast of Egypt, by which means he thought the com- 
merce of that country might be intercepted, and de- 
stroyed, and the country itself reduced to submission. 
This latter event he conce’ved must be followed by the 
submission of Palestine, as the Turks could not subsist 
there without the supplies of Egypt. 

The plan of attacking Palestine through Egypt had, 
indeed, been already adopted, both by the emperor 
Frederic II., and by Lewis IX. of France; but the pro- 
ject of the Venetian was distinguished by the proposal 
of an establishment on the coast, by that of employing 
regular soldiers, instead of a disorderly multitude of 
crusaders, and by that of maintaining a stationary fleet. 
Sugar and cotton, the productions of Egypt, he proposed 


7 The Greek dynasty was re-esta- *8 Hist. des Allemands par Schmidt, 
blished in the year 1261, and Constanti- tome iv. p, 279—281, 
nople was taken by the Turks in 1453, 
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to cultivate in Cyprus, Candia, and Sicily; and the 
commerce of the east he recommended to convey to 
Europe, through Persia and Armenia. 

If such a scheme had been adopted, and had been 
successfully executed, its consequences would, probably, 
have been injurious to the improvement of Europe. No 
advantage could have’ resulted from the acquisition of 
Jerusalem, and the situation of Egypt, in the period fol- 
lowing the crusades, was better accommodated to the 
interests of the European system, than it could have 
been rendered by the plan of the Venetian. As the 
Venetians had, by the re-establishment of the Greek 
dynasty, been driven from Constantinople, and deprived 
of the commerce of the Black-sea, which was trans- 
ferred to their rivals *, the Genoese; they” sought to 
indemnify themselves by opening a commercial inter- 
course with Egypt, and were thus enabled to secure to 
themselves the principal communication with India ; and 
the larger portion of its valuable traffic. It happened 
that the trade of Egypt was, at this time, protected by 
the military and vigorous government of the Mame- 
lukes*!, which was itself a result of the crusades. The 
necessity of providing a supply of hardy troops to resist 
the efforts of the crusaders, appears to have induced the 
Sultans of Egypt to procure the assistance of these 


Asiatic slaves; and they, immediately after the defeat 


* These formed their principal station 
for the trade of the Black-sea, at Caffa, 
in the Crimea, by which they commanded 
at once, the corn-trade of the Ukraine, 
and the sturgeon-fishery of the Don. An 
Indian commerce was also, though pre- 
cariously, maintained by the Oxus, the 
Caspian-sea, the Volga, and the Don, 
which was met by the Italian vessels in 
the harbours of the Crimea.— Decline and 
Fall, &c., vol. vi. pp. 282, 283. 

 Robertson’s Hist., Disquisition con- 
cerning India, p. 145. 

*! The name, which in the ‘Arabian 


language is equivalent to s/ave, has been 
particularly applied to those slaves, 
chiefly Circassiuns, which were bought 
by the sultans of Egypt from the Tatars, 
to be trained to the exercise of arms. 
—D'Herbelot, art. Mam/ouk. This body 
was destroyed by the order of the pasha, 
in the year 1812, their beys being mas- 
sacred, to the number of, at the lowest com- 
utation, three hundred, at a banquet.— 
adden’s Travels in Turkey, &c., vol. i, 
pp. 240, 242. Lond, 1829. 
% D’Herbelot, art. Mam/ouk, 
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ofthe French’ monarch, Lewis 1X., in the year 1250; 
assussinated their master, and placed one of: themselves 
wpon-the ' throne, which, from that time, was oceupied 
in succession by other slaves similarly constituted. By 
this government was the Venetian commerce with India 
protected and encouraged, until its riches excited a 
desire of discovering a more easy, though less direct 
communication, by navigating the ocean. The govern- 
ment, too, subsisted just long enough for the occasion, as 
it was, in the year 1517, overpowered by the Turkish 
emperor. If it had been overthrown, agreeably to the 
plan suggested for prosecuting the crusades more effec- 
tually, and if the commerce of the east had been con- 
veyed through Persia and Armenia, in preference to 
Alexandria, that great extension of the Indian commerce, 
which excited the enterprise of modern navigators, might 
not have existed, and their important discoveries might 
have been long postponed. 

In considering the crusades, our classical recollections 
must bring before our minds the famed war of Troy, 
waged by the confederated Greeks. Two important 
results seem to have beex common to both. From the 
time of the Trojan war®, the Greeks began to be more 
attentive to navigation, and the crusades gave, as has 
been stated, a powerful impulse to the commercial 
activity of the western countries of Europe. The war 
of Troy also, like the crusades, habituated a number of 
independent princes to act together as the members of 
one great confederation, connected by a common interest. 
These results, indeed, were much more considerable in 
the case of the crusades, as enterprises, which occupied 
two centuries, and were extended over Greece, and to 
Asia and Africa, must have been followed by more im- 
portant consequences, than the transactions of only ten 


‘® Thucyd., lib.i, cap. xiii. 
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years in the vicinity-of a single city. Poetry has as. 
sisted the correspondence of the two wars, ‘by furnishing 
a Tasso, as the Homer of the crusades ; in this. respect, 
however, the modern is much inferior to the ancient. waz, 
for the tinsel of Tasso™, inferior to the gold of Virgil, can 
maintain no comparison with the still purer ore-of ‘the 
great bard of antiquity. The heroes of Homer, indeed, 
were the sons of nature, and were, therefore, fit subjects 
for him, who, with the truth of nature, could exhibit all 
the workings of the human heart ; but the champions 
of a temporary extravagance of sentiment, were better 
adapted to the powers of a poet, who corrupted the 
sublime with a frequent mixture of affected refinement, 
proposing Ovid ® as the favourite standard of his imita- 
tion. 


*4 Boileau speaks of fools, who could 
prefer de clinquant du Tasse a tout l’or de 
Virgile.—Sat. ix., 176. 

*® Hist. Litt. d’Italie par Ginguené, 
tome v. p. 426. Paris, 1811. This 


writer ranks the Gerusalemme Laberata, 
next after the Eneid, excluding the 
Paradise Lost from the class of epic 
poems, while he acknowledges the su- 
perior sublimity of Milton, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Of the history of Commerce, from the suppression of the western empire 
in the year 476, to the commencement of the fourteenth century. 


Commerce revived in the year 800. Venice the only city of Italy enjoying an ex- 
tensive traffic to the end of the ninth century. The trade of Amalfi flourished in 
the tenth. Pisa and Genoa flourished in the eleventh. Woollen mannfacture of 
the Netherlands flourishing during three centuries, from the year 960. Silver 
mines of Germany discovered about the year 968. Funding system commenced 
by Venice about the year 1175. Hanseatic league formed in the year 1241, 
Bills of exchange introduced by the Roman pontiff, in the year 1255. , 


Tue ascendency of the military power of Rome had 
crushed the commerce of the ancient world’, especially 
by the destruction of Carthage. Augustus Ceesar *, 
indeed, made some exertions for its re-establishment, 
and, in the prosecution of a trade with India, was fol- 
lowed by the succeeding emperors, even until the over- 
throw of the western empire ; but the spirit of the 
Roman government was niilitary, not commercial, and 
the balance of wealth was supported in Italy by the 
pillage of conquered nations, or by the taxes levied in 
the provinces, rather than by the interchange of commo- 
dities and industry. : 

The suppression of the western empire ruined the 
renewed commerce of the west, which was almost totally 
interrupted from the time of that revolution, until the 
genius of Charlemagne, more than three centurics after- 
wards, laboured for its restoration. Trade was, however, 


1? Anderson’s Hist. of Commerce, vol, now named the Levant. For restoring 
i. introd. pp. i, xii. Lond., 1764. the trade with India, he again opened 

* He established two fleets forthe pro- the communication, which had been for- 
tection of navigation, one of which was  merly maintained with that country by 
stationed in the more westerly partof the the Nile, the Red-sea, and the Indian 
Mediterranean, the other in that, which is  ocean.—Ibid., p. xiv. 
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still cherished in the capital of the eastern empire, which, 
by the peculiar advantages of its situation, was almost 
necessitated to be commercial, and was also sufficiently 
strong to defy the assaults of its barbarian enemies. 
Constantinople thus, while it served to secure for mo- 
dern times a knowledge of the literary refinement of 
Greece, served also to transmit to them those relations of 
industrious communication, which excite the activity of 
man, and cultivate and improve his genius. When the 
cities of Italy ® began to recover from the violences of a 
barbarian conquest, they opened a commerce with the 
ports of the Greek empire; and the trade, thus formed, 
was afterwards gradually extended from Italy, through 
the northern and western countries of Europe. 

The commerce of Greece, in general, had been much 
enriched by the introduction of the ,silkworm into 
Europe, which was effected in the year 551%. The 
short-lived insect it was impracticable to convey from 
China to Greece; but the eggs were safely carried in a 
hollow cane, and hatched in Europe. Vast numbers 
were soon reared in various parts of Greece, particularly 
in the Peloponnesus; the prppagation was afterwards 
extended to Sicily, with equal success; and the example 
of this neighbouring island was, from time to time, imi- 
tated by several towns of Italy. The Persians, who had 
aaenied the trade in sifk, had raised the price to an 
exorbitant height, while the use of it had become more 
general in the court of the Greek emperors; the intro- 
duction of the silkworm’, therefore, was a very general 


® Anderson’s Hist. of Commerce, vol. 
1, introd. p. vii. Lond., 1764. 

* For the introduction of this im- 
portant staple of manufacture, the people 
of Europe are indebted to two Persian 
monks, who, nee been employed as 
missionaries in India, had penetrated 
into China, where they enjoyed an op- 
portunity of witnessing the process, by 


which it is produced.—Robertson’s Hist., 
Disquis. concerning India, pp. 112, 114. 

5 The historian of the Roman empire 
has, on this occasion, lamented, that the 
art of printing had not been introduced 
from China, instead of the silkworm, and 
the manufacture of silk. If, indeed, we 
may suppose that the Chinese did really 
possess that art, it is possible, as he has 
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accommodation, and much augmented the commercial 
industry of the Greeks, by multiplying the supply of a 
material, so much esteemed. 

The remaining trade of the east was, on the other 
hand, transferred almost wholly from Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople, in consequence of thé loss of Egypt, which 
was conquered by the Arabs in‘ the year 640. The 
Greeks were, by that event®, excluded from intercourse 
with Alexandria, to which they had long resorted, as 
the chief mart for oriental luxuries; and, as the Arabs 
had previously possessed themselves of Persia, all the 
usual communications were, at this time, obstructed’. 
Here we have an instance of the agency of that com- 
pressing force, which the empire of the Arabs exercised 
upon Europe.  .New.communications were speedily 
formed, through the northern countries of Asia®, by 
which Constantinople became itself a considerable em- 
porium of Indian and Chinese commodities, and the 
wealth, which it received from this new and valuable 


remarked, that the comedies of Menan- 


der, and the entire decades of Livy, mght,. 


thus have been perpetuated. But the 
general benefit of this early introduction 
of the great instrument of knowledge, 
would soon have been intercepted in the 
confusion and ignorance of the middle 
ages, and to the silk-manufactures of the 
Florentines has a later period been in- 
debted for the literary elegance of the 
Medici, from which Europe was then 
capable of receiving a durable and in- 
creasing improvement. 

* Before this event, writings of im- 
portance in Europe were executed upon 
the Egyptian papyrus, but after it, upon 
parchment. This, Mr. Macpherson has 
remarked, is, of itself, almost a sufficient 
proof of the exclusion.—Annals of Com. 
merce, vol. ye 245. Lond., 1805. 

7 Before the reduction of Palmyra, 
effected in the year 273, by the emperor 
Aurelian, Indian goods were conveyed by 
that city to the Mediterranean, from the 
Persian gulf and the Euphrates. Pal- 
myra, with its independence, lost the 


spirit of industry, and sunk into that de- 
cay, in which it still exhibits the ruin of 
human magnificence amidst the desola- 
tion of nature. But the new Persian 
empire, which had been founded by Ar- 
taxcrxes, in the year 230, appears to have 
renounced that alienation from maritime 
enterprise, which had characterised the 
earlier, and to have entered largely into 
‘he trade of India—Robertson’s Hist. 
Disquis., sect. 2. 

8 The silk of China was conveyed, in 
a progress of eighty, or a hundred days, 
to the bank of the Oxus; thence along 
that river, to the Caspian-sea, across 
which it was transported to the river Cy- 
rus; and from this river, by a land-car- 
riage of five days, it was conducted to the 
river Phasis, by which it was borne to the 
Black-sea. The goods of Hindostan 
were carried from the bank of the Indus, 
either to the river Oxus, or directly to the 
Caspian, and from the Caspian to Con- 
stantinople, by the same course, which 


brought the silke of China.--Ibid., p, 124. 
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traffic; not: only added to its splendour,:biit'seems to 
have nétarded, for some time, the decline of the empire’. 

The Italians, who were nearest to this seat of. the 
ancient commerce of the empire, had been by‘no means 
reduced to. mere barbarism, having been subdued by 
nations which had long maintained an intercourse with 
the’ empire, and had also resided a considerable time 
within its limits. Some of the greater cities had even 
retained their ancient politeness, industry, and arts”. 
While the relics of ancient improvement thus subsisted 
in the country, it was by nature furnished with stations, 
fitted to receive, and to cherish, the animating influ- 
ences, which might be communicated from the commerce 
of Greece. 

The Venetian republic, protected: by its marshes 
against attacks from the land, and by A great semicir- 
cular bank against invasion from the sea, afforded a 
secure asylum to those, who fled from the ravages of 
barbarians, and through the succeeding ages continued 
to maintain its independence, until the revolutionary 
war of our own time involved, in its extraordinary 
changes, the fortune of the maiden city. Nor is the 
commercial convenience of the situation of Venice less 
remarkable than its security. Communicating, on the 
one hand, by the Adriatic with the eastern empire, and. 
on the other, by land with the northern and western 
regions of Europe, while it was immediately connected 
with a country, still retaining much of the improvement 
of the Roman government, it was eminently fitted to be 
the station of a most important traffic. The fugitives 
also, who had sought protection among its marshes, 
were constrained to become fishermen for subsistence, 
and to extend themselves over the sea, as they were. 
cut off from the land. In forming a connexion with the | 


* Robertson’s Hist., Disquis., p.126. Anderson’s Hist. of Com, vol. i, p. 17." 
VOL. II, G 
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eastern empire, it was moreover favoured by the vicinity 
of the exarchs of Ravenna, who governed for the Greek 
emperors the territories, which they had been able to 
save out of the wreck of Italy; and so strongly formed 
was this connexion, that it adhered to the Greek empire, 
when the exarchate itself had fallen under the dominion 
of Charlemagne. 

For the establishment of Italian manufactures prepa- 
ration was made in the same century, in which the 
formation of the Venetian republic prepared the chief 
instrument of the commerce of Italy; and the two ope- 
rations were performed by the same cause, the irruption 
of the northern barbarians. Great numbers of rich and 
noble families retired to the city of Florence’, not only 
on account of thee fertikity of the surrounding territory, 
but also because this city was, by its situation, secured 
from the ravages, to which almost all the other cities of 
Italy were then exposed. This concourse was the source 
of the aggrandisement, by which Florence was after- 
wards distinguished; and, a situation so remote from 
the sea being naturally ynfitted for maintaining a foreign 
trade, the industry of its inhabitants was necessarily 
directed'to manufactures”. 

It seems to be the general law of human activity, that 
it must be maintained by the opposition of a rival 
power. The commercial enterprise of Italy was accord- 
ingly not confined to Venice, but the other coast of the 
peninsula was furnished. with an apparatus of maritime 
stations, the function of ‘which consisted in attracting a 
portion of the commerce of Greece, and conducting it to 
the aggrandisement of Genoa, the maritime rival of the 
great state of the Adriatic. The southern extremity of 
Italy might naturally be supposed to have been particu- 
larly adapted to the commencement of a commerce with 


%: Anderson’s Hist. of Com. vol.i.p,Z1.  .Robertson’s Hist., Disquis, p, 147. 
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the Greek empire, especially as the Greeks long kept 
possession of the southern provinces of the peninsula. 
Amalfi thus, in an early period, became a considerable 
emporium of the Greek trade. But, as the situation of 
this port, however conyenient for a communication with 
Greece, was less commodious than that of Venice, for 
maintaining a commercial intercourse with the northern 
and western countries of Europe, so is it observable 
that, like Genoa, but even in a much greater degree, 
was it subjected to the local disadvantage of being 
excluded from the neighbouring country by a range of 
very difficult mountains®. Amalfi, accordingly, became 
a mere port, which served to attract a portion of a valu- 
able traffic, and preserve it for Pisa and Genoa, while 
Venice, which was so much better situated for extend- 
ing the benefits of commerce over the othtr countries of 
Europe, became the great and permanent station of the 
trade of Italy.‘ That republic, indeed, with Capua and 
Naples, might have continued to flourish, if it had not 
been exposed to the assaults of the new dominion esta- 
blished by the Normans in the¢south of Italy. This 
power it was, which crushed*the prosperity of these 
more exposed communities, and propelled commerce and 
industry further towards the west. 

The commercial communigation with the Greek em- 
pire was the principal channel, for conveying the com- 
modities of the east to western Europe, in the interval 
between the loss of Egypt and the commencement of the 
ninth century, or during one hundred and sixty years. 
The increasing taste for these luxuries on the one hand, 
and the obvious interest of the caliphs and their subjects 
on the other, did afterwards, however, again open the 
more convenient communication by the ports of Egypt 
and Syria. This communication was interrupted by the 


38 Mitford's History of Greece, vol. yi. p, 392, note.’ 
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crusades, which commenced towards the conclusion of 
the eleventh century ; but it was once more opened by 
the Venetians, when, after the subversion of the Latin 
empire of Constantinople, they found themselves sup- 
planted in that city by their rivals the Genoese. 

Though it appears, that the commerce of Italy had 
not been wholly destroyed by the irruptions of the north- 
ern nations, and that these very irruptions, on the con- 
trary, produced effects tending to restore its languishing 
industry, yet so unfavourable was the military govern- 
ment of the Goths and Lombards, who successively pos- 
sessed themselves of the country, that the historian of 
commerce" has dated the beginning of its revival only 
from the year 800, in which the illustrious Charlemagne, 
who had, twenty-six years before, overthrown the king- 
dom of the latier people, was acknowledged as the west- 
ern emperor. About that time this prince rebuilt many 
decayed cities of Italy, in particular Genoa, which after- 
wards became the commercial rival of Venice, and Flo- 
rence, which became the most distinguished seat of the 
manufactures of Italy .The violences too, which he 
employed for establishinfy the Christian religion in his 
German conquests, or rather for subduing by the Chris- 
tian religion the ferocity of the barbarous inhabitants, 
were conducive to the diffusion of commerce through 
the northern countries of Europe, not only by introduc- 
ing into those countries the habits of a more improved 
society, but also by opening a regular and frequent com- 
munication with the countries of the south. The con- 
nexion, which Charlemagne formed with the eastern 
caliph, must yet more directly have encouraged the 
commerce of the west, by facilitating the opening of 
communications, which had been obstructed by the hos- 


tility of the Arabs. ° 
4 Anderson, vol, i. p, 33, 
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For fostering the commercial industry, which was 
afterwards extended through the northern and western 
regions of Europe, Italy was especially qualified by its. 
political arrangements. The connexion of commercial 
prosperity with the principles of free and equal govern- 
ment, is obvious in theery, and abundantly confirmed by 
historical examples; and Italy appears to have been 
prepared, by an extraordinary combination of various 
causes, acting from the very commencement of its mo- 
dern history, to become the scene of a multiplied system 
of republican independence. 

The feudal government, as it was established by the 
Lombards, tended naturally to a distribution of the 
country into a multitude of petty states. Not like the 
vassalage, introduced afterwards in France by Charles 
Martel, which was essentially a dependefice on a mili- 
tary leader, that of the Lombards was the haughty stipu- 
lation of a proud nobility, which must terminate in an 
actual separation of interests, as soon as the control of 
the sovereign power should have been withdrawn. The 
removal of this control was begun by the successes of 
Charlemagne, the sovereignty of northern Jtaly having 
been thereby transferred to a foreign monarch, whose 
domestic engagements did not permit him to exercise 
a very vigilant supremacy over his Italian territory. It 
was carried further by the change, which followed the 
death of the fourth emperor of the west Lewis II., at 
which time, this prince having& left no children, the 
imperial dignity, and with it the crown of Italy, became 
plainly elective, and the Italian aristocracy acquired 
that increase of importance, which such a form of go- 
vernment must bestow on the electors. When that aris 
tocracy had done its work, in generating a distinctness 
of political interests, and a multiplied division of terri- 
tory, it was gradually enfeebled by the action of the 
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causes, which have been specified in the eighth chapter, 
and thus was at length removed out of the way an order 
of men, which had prepared the distinctness of the 
Italian republics, but would have obstructed the forma- 
tion of the municipal governments, in which alone their 
commerce could attain to prosperity. The establish- 
ment of Italian independence was finally favoured by 
the great struggle between the Roman pontiff and the 
German emperor, which paralysed the remaining power 
of the sovereign of northern Italy, and permitted the 
cities of Lombardy to assert, at the peace of Con- 
stance, concluded in the year 1183, their almost perfect 
liberty. 

To the end of the ninth century, Venice was the 
only city of Italf, which enjoyed an extensive traffic ; 
and it was, actordingly, the magazine of all the coun- 
tries adjacent to the Adriatic. The trade of Amalfi 
flourished only in the tenth century. .The people of 
Pisa and Genoa, who afterwards became the rivals of 
the Venetians themselves, were not distinguished before 
the eleventh. Amalfi served merely, as has been 
already remarked, to attréct to the south-western coast 
of Italy, a portion of the Greek commerce, which it 
speedily transmitted to the other sea-ports on the same 
coast, Pisa and Genoa. Pisa presents itself to us in a 
two-fold character ; as the trading station, which excited 
and disciplined the commercial activity of Genoa, and 
as the port, which afforded an issue for the manufac- 
turing industry of Florence. In either view the commer- 
cial prosperity of its people would have been unavailing 
in an earlier period. Genoa, likewise, discharged a 
double function. It was primarily the competitor of 
Venice for the dominion of the sea, and secondarily it 
served to transmit to the southern provinces of France 


¥ Revol, d'Italie, tome ii, p, 448, 
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the spirit of commercial enterprise, which had been 
successively communicated through Amalfi and Pisa. 
In neither respect, however, could its aygrandisement 
have been sooner useful, as the crusades, which began 
near the close of the eleventh century, furnished the 
occasion of the mighty struggle between the two great 
maritime powers of Italy, and the southern provinces of 
the neighbouring country, could not ‘have been well 
prepared for receiving the advantages, which it derived 
from the extreme agitations of Genoa, until those me- 
morable expeditions had directed to the sea the exertions 
of their people. 

The diffusion of commerce throughout Europe has 
been powerfully assisted by the conjoint influences of 
the two dispensations of religior’, which divine revelation 
has, in different periods, given to the werld. The great 
resort of the clergy to Rome ™, did not a little contribute 
to open that correspondence throughout the west, by 
which the traders of Italy were enabled to disperse, 
every where, the rich merchandise of Greece and the 
Levant, and in this manner did the conquests of 
Charlemagne in Germany, and the later successes of the 
Teutonic knights in Livonia and Prussia, promote the 
commerce of those countries, by giving occasion to the 
introduction of a Christian clergy. On the other hand ”, 
cate them as Christians; and bere Aad 

dge, 


pelled them to wear some peculiar 
by which they should be distinguished as 


6 Anderson, introd. p. vii. 
17 Basnage has given a summary of 
the decrees of councils and the edicts of 


princes, issued against the Jews in all 
ages of the Christian church. They pro- 
hibited intermarriages between Christians 
and Jews, and even the ordinary inter- 
courses of society; they forbade the latter 
to have Christian slaves, or to be em- 
ployed as physicians by Christians ; they 
deprived them of dignities, offices, and 
honours ; they even endeavoured to ex- 
clude them from the trade of money, but 
here they were defeated by the mutual 
interest of the parties; they frequently 
forced from them their children, to edu- 


acdegraded people. To justify some of 
these severities, various enormities were 
alleged against them. But Basnage 
has remarked, that these accusations 
were not urged against them until the 
thirteenth century, though, in the earlier 
ages, their ey of Christianity might 
be supposed to have been more vehement $ 
that they were always followed by tue 
multuary violences of the Chnstians, 
which discredit the imputations ; and that 
the narratives were blended with accounts 


of legendary miracles, which increase the 
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the proscribed condition of the Jews had the inevitable 
operation, of rendering them the active agents in ma- 
naging the commercial intercourse of Europe. Having 
no country properly their own, and being every where 
encountered by the antipathy of the Christians, they 
naturally applied themselves to the occupations of trade, 
more especially as the Christian ‘nations generally de- 
barred them from the hereditary possession of lands, and 
from the privileges of handicraft corporations in towns 
and cities. Thus the ecclesiastical establishment of the 
one religion introduced a frequent intercourse between 
the region of commerce and of comparative refinement, 
and the poorer and less improved countries of Europe ; 
and the persecuted state of the other, supplicd a descrip- 
tion of persons, who were eager to avail themselves of 
every opportunity of converting that intercourse into a 
commercial connexion. 

The Christians, through an erroneous construction of 
a scriptural injunction, favoured, in one important par- 
ticular, the commercial dealings of the Jews. The 
latter * had been commanded not to lend money at 
Interest among themselves, though they were permitted 
to accept such a profit from strangers”; and the 
Christians, not considering that, like the institution of 
the jubilee, this prohibition also had reference to the pre- 
servation of the political distribution of the Jewish 
people, adopted it as a commandment of perpetual 
obligation. By the council of Nice”, accordingly, the 
clergy were forbidden tod receive interest for money, 
under the penalty of degradation, and by Charlemagne”, 
the prohibition was extended to the laity. The regula- 
tion of Charlemagne was adopted in England, under the 
suspicion.—Hist. of the ra book vii. 19 Deut. xxviii. 20.’ 
ch. xi, xii., xii. Lond., ® Canon xviii, 


8 Exodus xxii, 25. ’ Levit xxv. 36, % Anderson, vol. i, p. 59, 
Deut, xxiii. 19, 
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government of Edward the Confessor, who had pro- 
bably received it from his neighbours of Normandy. 
By this erroneous interpretation, the Christians were 
induced to abandon a profitable species of traffic wholly 
to the Jews, who were thus encouraged to become 
dealers in money, while they were excluded from almost 
every other lucrative occupation ™. 

Confined, as the Jews have generally been, to mer- 
cantile pursuits, the occasional persecutions, which they 
have suffered, have been beneficial to the modern system 
of Europe, by sending them into places, in which they 
might be more serviceable to commerce, and by hin- 
dering them from engrossing, in these places, the com- 
mercial capital. The Jews, who had remained in Persia 
from the time of the Babylon'sh captivity *, probably 
reinforced, after the destruction of Jerusalem, by many 
of the descendants of the two tribes, which had returned 
with Ezra, created a prince of the captivity, who resided 
in Babylon, and regulated the domestic concerns of the 
Jews of the Persian empire, while a patriarch, established 
at Tiberias, was regarded as the head of those of the 
western countries. Understhis superintendence, the 
Jews of the east enjoyed a degree of prosperity until the 
year 1039; but in that year a violent persecution by 


*® Notwithstanding the prohibition sonable opinion, the great success of the 


mentioned in note 17, they continued 
to be employed as physicians, until the 
improvement of medical learning among 
the Christians had given the latter a 
superiority. The medical reputation of 
the Jews had, probably, been derived 
from their intercourse with the Arabs of 
Spain, in which country they were very 
numerous, 

* Basnage has concluded, book vi. ch. 
il. sec. iii. that the greater part of the 
Strangers, mentioned as appearing at 
Jerusalem on the feast of Pentecost, 
when the apostles began to preach there 
after the ascension of Jesus Christ, were 
not proselytes, hut Jews of the dispersion. 
If this be so, which seems the more reas 


apostle Peter, in preaching to this assem- 
blage, appears to indicate, that the sepa- 
ration of the ten tribes had prepared, in 
various countries, a description of persons, 
who were most accessible to the argu- 
mients of these inspired teachers, as they 
were acquainted with the prophecies of 
the ancient scriptures, and, at the same 
time, estranged from the pride of tem- 
poral dominion. The opinion of Bas- 
nage receives confirmation from the fol- 
lowing passage, quoted by Beausobre 
from Asseman : Christiani in Elymaiticé, 
Susiana, Chusian&, et Huzitide, ab initio 
frequentissimi fuerunt.—Hist. de Ma- 
nichee, tome i, p. 160, Amst. 1734. 
** Basnage, book vii. ch. iv. 
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the sultan destroyed the prince of the captivity, shut up 
the Jewish academies *, and drove the professors, with 
the greater part of the people, into the west. Another 
persecution *, which they suffered at the end of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, completed the ruin of this 
part of the nation. When the Jews of Europe had been 
thus, in the very period of reviving commerce, reinforced 
by the accession of so many of those of the east, they 
must have become possessed of too great importance in 
the general system, if their prosperity had not been 
repressed by some strong spirit of hostility; this, how- 
ever, was supplied by the crusades, the champions * of 
those expeditions directing against them, whose ances- 
tors had crucified the Redeemer of mankind, the same 
animosity, by which they were actuated against the infi- 
dels, who had possessed themselves of the scene of his 
ministry and sufferings, But though, in the various 
countries of Europe, the people were often hostile to the 
Jews, they frequently experienced protection from the 
princes *, who were sensible of the benefits received 


% The most ancient of these was esta~': 


blished at Nabardea, on the bank of the 
Euphrates, said to have been founded in 
the year 220 or 230, and was ruined b 

the capture of that town in the year 278. 
Two others were founded in the same 
century; two more about the middle of 
the fourth; and one, at the end of the 
tenth, said to have been attended by ten 
thousand Jews. These academies seem, 
however, to have been employed almost 
solely in teaching the absurdities of the 
falmuds and the cabba/a. The misnah, 
or collection of traditions, had been com- 
pleted towards the end of the second cen- 
tury. This work being both confused 
and defective, it was found necessary to 
compose a commentary or talmud; and 
accordingly, in the following century, 
one was framed in Judea, and another at 
Babylon. The latter of these, which is 
preferred to the other, is said to have 
been completed in the year 500 or 505, 
This collection, which contains a multi- 


tude of things most offensive to common 
sense, 1s preferred by the Jews to the 
sacred writings. The cabba/a, which is 
the mystical science of Judaism, was first 
committed to writing by Simeon Jo- 
chaides, who lived some years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.—Ibid., book 
iii. ch. iv., v., vi, x» When these aca- 
demies had been prohibited, and many 
of the Jews were driven into the west, 
they Jearned, both from the Arabs and 
from the Christians, to admire the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, and from the twelfth 
century, they became distinguished for 
the knowledge of the mathematical and 
the physical sciences. The most cele 
brated of these learned Jews were, Aben 
Esra and Maimonideg, both Spaniards.—« 
Brucker, per. ii. parti, lib. ii, cap.ii. § xv., 
xvi 


% Basnage, book vii. ch. xiv. § ik 
Ibid, § xv. : 
8 Ibid., cb, XVlie—xxi. 
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from the services of these agents; and the court of 
Rome, in particular, has been noted for extending to 
them a toleration, which it did not grant to the heretics 
of the Christian profession. 

The crusades, which excited this hostility against the 
Jews, served at the sqme time to awaken the commercial 
enterprise of the Christians of the west. Indeed, the 
pilgrimages performed to Jerusalem”, which had been, 
in the eighth century, substituted for the canonical 
penances, and were greatly multiplied in the tenth and 
eleventh, were often connected with commercial specu- 
lations. Robertson has remarked, on the authority of 
William of Tyre, that many of the pilgrims, by ex- 
changing the productions of Europe for the more va- 
luable commodities of Asia, pafticularly those of India, 
diffused at that time through every part of the domi- 
nions of the caliph, both enriched themselves, and pro- 
cured for their countrymen such a supply of eastern 
luxuries, as increased the desire of possessing them, and 
disposed the Europeans to exert their best efforts for 
extending a traffic so gratifying. When these pacific 
journeys had terminated in the hostile expeditions of the 
crusaders, the number of those, who enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing and participating the refinements of 
oriental luxury, was greatly augmented; the occupa- 
tion of transporting the armaments of western Europe, 
and of furnishing them with the necessary supplies, 
excited the activity of the maritime cities of Italy; the 
temporary possession of the Greek empire transferred to 
the crusaders, the emporium of the eastern commerce ; 


‘ ™ Robertson's Hist., Disquis., p. 134. 
* This was probably the cause, for 
which they were tolerated, and even en- 
couraged, by the Arabs, who allowed a 
fair to be annually held in Jerusalem, on 


the fifteenth day of September. The 


trade, thus managed at Jerusalem, was, 
probably, in a great measure, carried on 
for the purchase of eastern yoods, which 
were brought thither by Bassora, the 
Euphrates, and caravans.—-Macpherson, 
voli, p. 241. 
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and the subsequent loss of that acquisition, in the rivalry 
of Venice and Genoa, gave occasion to an extension of 
commercial enterprise, by which the former and more 
commodious channel of that commerce was again opened. 
These expeditions, indeed, formed a grand and inter- 
esting epoch of the trade and manufactures, not less 
than of the manners, the political interests, and the re- 
ligion of western Europe. Two of the commercial 
gifts, which we have received from them, continue to 
this day; the introduction of silk added to the objects 
of our domestic industry, and that of sugar supplied the 
great inducement to the commerce of the western archi- 
pelago. 

The historian of commerce has justly mentioned ®, as 
favouring the restofation’ of that of Europe, the revival 
of the credit and authority of the civil, or Roman law. 
The feudal law was, in its time, conducive to the im- 
provement of Europe, by maintaining a spirit of political 
independence, and that distribution of the orders of 
society, which was necessary to the construction of 
mixed and balanced governments; but its principles, 
belonging to a military community, were unfriendly to 
industry and commerce. In the system of Europe, how- 
ever, two heterogeneous ingredients were combined, a 
military aristocracy and the industry of towns. In the 
earlier period of modern history, the former predomi- 
nated, and the industry of towns was in a very low con- 
dition; but industry, by degrees, prevailed against the 
disdain and oppression of a haughty nobility, an estate 
of the commons was constituted in every feudal govern- 
ment, and the privileges of the aristocracy were either 
overthrown; or controlled, by the franchises of citizens. 
When the composition of European society was under- 


® Anderson, vol. i. p.79, 
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going a change so favourable to the industrious portion 
of each community, it was natural that the venerable 
code of Roman jurisprudence, neglected and almost for- 
gotten amidst the struggles of the feudal period, should 
be gradually restored to authority ; and this in its turn, 
as it contained all the principles of the most refined 
equity, and many curious regulations of the concerns of 
traders, must have powerfully assisted and encouraged 
that spirit of commerce, to which it was indebted for its 
re-establishment. 

The maritime law, indeed, of the ancient empire was 
subjected to modifications, accommodated to the altered 
circumstances of Europe. The law of Rhodes had been 
of the highest reputation, during the continuance of the 
Roman dominion, and by the, emperor Antoninus was 
formally ordained to be the code of navigation”. A new 
code was introduced by the people of Amalfi, whose 
commercial prosperity was, as has been remarked, com- 
prehended within the tenth century. Another system, 
named the laws of Oleron, is said to have been promul- 
gated in that island by Richard I. of England, in the 
year 1194, when he wa feturning from Palestine. 
The merchants of Wisburg on the Baltic, in a somewhat 
later period, formed a new code, which was almost uni- 
versally received in the north of Europe*. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the people of Barce- 
lona framed another®, which was formally adopted in 
the year 1255 by the Venetians, then established at 


= <1, the master of the world,’ says the porary authority, or even any ancient sa- 
emperor, in his edict; ‘fej everything  tisfactory warrant, for affixing to them 
relative to naval affairs be Wetermined by the name of this prince. They consist 


the maritime code of the Rhodians, as 
often as that shall not directly contradict 
our laws.’—Volusius Maximus de Lege 
Rhodiaca, quoted in Savary’s Letters on 
Greece, pp. 72, 73. Dubl., 1788. 

3 None, however, of the many writers, 
who have had occasion to mention these 
laws, have been able to find any contem- 


of forty-seven short regulations for ave- 
rage, salvage, wreck, &c, copied from 
the ancient laws of Rhodes, or perhaps, 
more immediately, from those of Barce- 
lona.—Ibid., p. 358. 

* Anderson, vol. i. p. 96. 

* Essai sur l’Influence des Croisades, 


p: 375, 
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Constantinople, and, under the name of Consolato del 
Mar, was observed by the other trading states of Italy, 
and became the fundamental law of the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. It deserves attention, that the last- 
mentioned code contains, distinctly stated, the very 
same principles of maritime law, ‘for which the British 
government has recently contended with America and 
with France™, 

The first step, in the progress of manufacturing in- 
dustry, from the towns of Italy, was to those of the 
Netherlands. The woollen manufacture, which had 
been before established in Flanders, was, in the year 
960, considerably improved by the institution of yearly 
fairs in several places, and by an exemption from all 
tolls or duties”. That this should have been the first 
country of the west, into which any considerable spirit 
of manufacturing industry should have been introduced, 
has been ascribed, by the pensionary De Witt, to the 
proximity of France, the inhabitants of that fruitful 
land being enabled, by its superfluous produce, to pur- 
chase for themselves the good apparel, which was 
wrought by the industrious Flemings. The manufacture 
continued to improve, during three centuries, until it 
was injured by the regulations of the halls, introduced 
under the pretence of preventing frauds, but really to 
confine to the cities the industry of the Flemish work- 
men. These regulations, contrary to the design of those 


*% The two hundred and seventy-third. 
chapter contains the following regula-. 


Maxims of the Repub. of Holland, part i. 
chap. xi. Lond., 1746. 


tions:—1. An enemy’s cargo, in the 
ship of an enemy, are both good prize; 
2. A neutral cargo, in the ship of an 
enemy, is subject to ransom; 3. An 
enemy’s cargo, in a neutral ship, is good 
prize, and ought to be delivered by the 
neutral vessel in some secure port, for the 
captor.—Hssai sur l’Influence des Croi- 
sades, p. 376. 

. | De Witt’s True Interest and Polit, 


Flanders was so enriched by com- 
merce, towards the end of this period, 
that, when John king of England, and 
his allies, were planning the conquest 
and partition of France, it was agreed, 
that the title of king of France should be 
given to the earl of Flanders, because he 
had contributed the greatest proportion 
of men, and had supported the whole 
nytt with his gold.——Macpherson, vol. i, 
p. 404. : 
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who had planned them, drove the manufacture into the 
villages, where, in the contests with France, it was 
exposed to the violences of war. The unwise policy 
of the Flemings had, however, the useful effect of ex- 
tending it, as from their villages it was driven, by the 
hostilities of the French, into Brabant. The Brabanters 
again acting with as little wisdom, it was among them 
so disturbed ‘by tumults, that it was carried by fugitive 
artisans into Holland and England. 

The discovery of the silver mines of Germany, which 
was made about the year 968, afforded a seasonable 
supply of a circulating medium for the industry of the 
north, So great had been the scarcity of money in 
these countries, that their exchanges had been effected 
by barter, not by purchase”. Their rising trade must, 
therefore, have been very powerfully assisted by a 
discovery, which so critically furnished a convenient 
medium of commerce. In process of time, indeed, the 
supply appears to have been rendered, by the discovery 
of several new mines”, inconveniently abundant. In 
the fifteenth century, the prices of merchandise of every 
kind had been so much increaSed in Germany, by that 
depreciation of money, which is the natural consequence 
of a great augmentation of its quantity, that much em- 
barrassment was occasioned, and the decline of com- 
merce became a subject of general complaint. Com- 
merce was, however, in general more flourishing than 
ever; and we know that the extraordinary supply of 
silver was soon afterwards absorbed in the great exten- 
sion of the Indian trade, which was the result of the 
discoveries of the Portuguese. 


© De Witt, part ichap.xi, Lond.,1746. silver, or 5199 tons of gold; and we are 
“0 Schmidt, tome v. pp.515 516. The further told, that duke Albert dined there 
tenth, we are " inforined, of the mines of ona block of silver, which produced 400 
Misnia, within thirty years from the disco-  quintals 
very, amounted to 324,937 qummtals of 
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The woollen manufacture of the Netherlands created 
a demand for wool, which was accordingly the staple 
commodity of England during the whole.of this period, 
and ultimately introduced into it the manufacture, of that, 
substance, the first of those fabrics, which have so essen- 
tially contributed to the improvement and aggrandise~- 
ment of the British empire. When the export of wool 
had thus formed a considerable addition to the older 
exports of leather“', tin, lead, and corn, England was. 
enabled, not only to procure a supply of foreign commo- 
dities, but even to accumulate a capital, which was 
afterwards employed in creating domestic manufactures, 
During this period, however, the trade of England was 
managed principally by German and Italian merchants”; 
nor can that commerce, which was properly English, 
any more than the manufacturing industry of England, 
claim any considerable commencement, prior to the 


reign of Edward III. 


#1 Anderson, vol. i. p. 135. We are 
informed by Schmidt (tome iv. p. 22), 
that, in the year 1241, mines of tin were 


discovered in Bohemia, after which tithe, ¢ 


he adds, on the authority of M. Paris (p.¢ 
m. 592), the Germans carried a quantity 
of that metal into England. But Mr, 
Macpherson remarks, that English tin is 
of superior quality, its marks being coun- 
terfeited. Vol. i. p. 393. 

#® Henry, vol. viii. p. 332. The foreign 
merchants were formed into companies, 
some of which were a kind of corpora- 
tions. The most ancient and consider- 
able; of these companies was that of the 
German merchants of the steel-yart, 
whith liad been settled in England evch 
before the conquest, but afterwards be- 
came much more opulent, by its connexion 
with-'the Hanseutic league. The com- 
pany of the merchants of the staple was 
formed id the beginning of the reign of 
Henry'@TI.. The companies of the Ita- 
lians séé}i'to have been rather private 
partnerships, and‘ were very numerous. 
‘That there wete, in the year 1258, some 
English merchants, ‘appears, as Anderson 


has observed (vol. i. p. 106), from the 
provisions of Oxford, by which it was de- 
termined, that foreign merchants should 
be detained in the beginning of o war, 
until it should have been ascertained, 
that those of England were safe in the 
country, against which it was declared. 
The first commercial society of English 
merchants, he states (p. 117), was that 
of Saint Thomas Becket, the beginning 
of which, he says, some authors refer to 
the year 1248. This writer conceives, 
that the society of Saint Thomas Becket 
gave rise to that of the merchants of the 
staple, which must therefore have been of 
later origin, than it has been represented 
by Henry. According to this account, 
the attempt to form a society of English 
merchants proved abortive, for those of 
the staple originally were all foreigners, 
A statute of Edward III., in the year 
1353, prohibited English merchants from , 
carrying staple commodities out of the 
realm; but by another statute of the 
same king, in the year 1362, the same 
liberty was given to them, as to fo-. 
reigners, . et de 
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From this account of the progress of commerce, from 
Italy to the Netherlands, it must not be inferred, that 
France was, during this period, destitute of commercial 
industry. Even in the time of Charlemagne, there were 
various manufactures of wool, iron, and glass, in the 
southern cities of that country“, and the merchants of 
Marseilles maintained’a trade with Alexandria. In the 
time of the crusades, indeed, the habits of commercial 
industry had given a character so peculiar to the people 
of the southern provinces, that the people of Provence 
in ‘particular were proverbially contrasted with their 
northern countrymen, as attentive only to gain, while 
the others were devoted to arms“. But, though the 
ancient commerce of the southern provinces, and the 
vicinity of Italy and Spain, woudd not suffer them to be 
destitute of commerce and manufactures, they were not 
the scene of any extraordinary degree of commercial 
prosperity, as they were not in the route, by which the 
commerce of Italy was diffused through the west. Pecu- 
liar circumstances directed that trade to the Netherlands, 
these provinces, with little superfluity of their own 
produce, being contiguous to,the more fertile country of 
France on the one part, and adjacent, on the other, to 
the example of Italian industry, while the proximity of 
England furnished an abundant supply of the material, 
on which it was chiefly employed®. 

England had enjoyed some portion of commerce from 
a yet earlier period. London“ is described as having 
been, in the beginning of the seventh century, an empo- 


“* Anderson, vol. i. p. 38. 

“¢ Franci ad bella, Provinciales ad vic- 
tuaha, was repeated even by children — 
Esprit des Croisades, tome iv. p. 433. 

** How much English wool was then 
considered us superior to that of Spain, 
appears from the injunction issued by 
Henry II,, in the thirty-first year of his 
peign, that cloth, in which Spanish wool 


VOL. II, 


had been mixed with English, should be 
burned.—Macpherson, vol. i. p. 347. It 
is said, that the fine wool of Spain has 
been produced by a breed of sheep, de- 
rived from some allowed to be transported 
thither in the year 1464, from the Cots- 
wold hills of Gloucestershire. 
“© Anderson, vol. i. p. 24. 


H 
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rium of various nations, which resorted thither by sea 
and land, a description however implying only a pas- 
sive traffic. The trade of England “ must afterwards 
have been improved by the establishment of the Danes, 
as, in the reign of Canute, its people were subject to the 
same sovereign with all the trading people of the north 
of Europe, and secured from the attacks of pirates by 
the power of so considerable a prince. In the charter 
indeed of Henry I., no mention of commerce occurs, 
and it had, probably, been much reduced during the 
violences of the feudal government ; but under Henry IL., 
all the French ports of the ocean, except Boulogne and 
Calais, becoming connected with the crown of England, 
it began to recover from its temporary depression, and, 
though burgesses ¢* wene still held in contempt, it was, 
however, judges expedient to extend protection to mer- 
chants, by a particular provision of the great charter. 
A considerable number of Flemings ®, driven from their 
own country by an encroachment of the sea, came to 
England in the time of William the Conqueror, hoping 
to receive protection from his queen, who was of their 
country. These foreigners were, in the year 1111, col- 
lected by Henry I., and placed in a district of Pembroke- 
shire, named Ros, which had been taken from the Welsh, 
that prince having observed that they did not live in 
harmony with his English subjects ; and this establish- 
ment gave the true, though but a feeble beginning, to 
the finer manufacture of woollen cloth. Cloth of Ireland 
is also mentioned™, as having been stolen at Winchester, 


p- 289. decided preference at Florence, ‘in [the 


sag Salle vol. i, 
In the parliament hela at ‘Merton, it 
was enacted, that a superior lord, who 
should didparage his ward, being under 
fourteen years of age, by marrying her to 
a villain or a burgess, should forfeit the 
wardship of the lands.—Ibid.,vol, i. p. 389. 
19 Ibid., p. 316. 
5° The ‘serges of Ireland obtained a 


middle of the fourteenth century, as has 
been shown by the late earl of Charle- 
mont, from the following passage of Dit. 
tamondi, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. 

Similimente passamo en Irlanda, 

Laqual fra noi e degna de fama 

Per le nobile sate che ci manda. 


At this time Edward III. was but ene 
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some time in the reign of Henry III., together with a 
quantity of two sorts of the manufacture of England. 

The third and last step in the progress of the more 
considerable commerce of Europe, within the period 
contemplated in this chapter, was the formation of the 
grand confederacy of ,the Hanse-towns, or associated 
cities of Germany. The peculiar government of this 
country, the members of which had become almost inde- 
pendent, and were connected rather by a law of nations, 
than by a political union, was naturally fitted for re- 
ceiving and maturing that spirit of commerce, which had 
been nurtured in the little republics of Italy, and com- 
municated to the cities of the Netherlands. - Both the 
policy of the sovereign, and the disorderly violence of 
the nobles, co-operated with thi$ pectliar arrangement 
of the government, to aggrandise the coramerce of Ger- 
many. ‘The emperors found it necessary to give protec- 
tion to the cities, that they might obtain their support 
against the encroachments of an overbearing aristocracy ; 
and amidst the general anarchy, occasioned by the re- 
duction of the imperial authority ”, the cities were at 
once excited and enabled to &ssociate for their common 
security. 

The commercial cities of the Rhine first adopted the 
scheme of a confederation. This earlier effort was re- 
pressed by the power of the nobility ; but, more favour- 
able circumstances soon afterwards occurring, the ex- 
ample was eagerly imitated, and in the year 1241 was 
formed the Hanseatic league, composed of the most 
flourishing cities of Germany. The formation of this 
league may be considered as having completed the 
history of the merely interior commerce of Europe, 


deavouring to establish the woollen ma- 6! Schmidt, tome v. p. 510. 
nufacture in England.—Trans, of the 
Royal Irish » vol, i, 
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since it.subsisted, in ‘prosperity and power until, the 
discovery. of the route to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, began the -period of a distant navigation and exr 
tended traffic. .Connecting the commerce of Italy with 
that of the Baltic”, and thereby providing for the inter- 
change of all the variety of commodities, with which 
the several nations of Europe could supply their reci- 
procal wants, it fulfilled what appears to have been one 
of the functions of the German government”, that of 
extending throughout Europe the industry of the Italian 
traders. 

How intimately the league of the Hanse-towns was 
connected with Italian commerce, appears from the 
observation of a German historian™, that the decline of 
its prosperity waS consequent on that of Venice, when 
this great emporium had suffered by the memorable 
discovery of the new route to the east. It formed, 
indeed, with that emporium, an amicable confederation 
of general industry, for, the voyage” and return between 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean being, in the imperfect 
state of navigation, too.great an enterprise for a single 
summer, it became necessary to employ some one of the 
ports of Flanders, particularly Bruges, as an intermediate 
station, and thus to share with the merchants of that 
country, the benefits of trade. 

In this review of the first period of the commerce of 
modern Europe, it should not be omitted, that Iceland ™, 
which had been accidentally discovered in the year 861, 
and had been colonised in the year 878, maintained 


8 This connexion was formed through 
the southern cities, particularly Auys- 
burgh and Nuremberg, which had a 
trading establishment atVenice.-~Schmidt, 
tome v. p. 513. 

* Quod si verum est, quod aiunt, ibi 
opes esse, ubi negotiatores, fatearis ne- 


cease est opulentissimos esse Germanos, 


quorum pars maxima, lucris inhians, 
mercaturis intenta, alienas longe lateque 
provincias pervagatur,—ac non nisi 
dives domum revertitur—Aineas Sylv., 
le. p. 697.—Ibid, p.514. 

54 Schmidt, tome v. p. 519, 

55 Anderson, vol.i. p 121, 


* Macpherson, vol. i. pp, 260, 261, 
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duting’ several centuries a considerable ¢dartying-trade 
in the northern seas, the ships of that settlement visiting 
Britain, Ireland, the adjacent islands, France, Germany, 
and all the northern countries of Europe; that to the 
year 978 *’, belongs the earliest undoubted account of 4 
herring-fishery, whichrwas on the coast of Norway ; that 
to the reign of David I. of Scotland *, contemporary to 
Henry I. and Stephen of England, belongs the first 
authentic notice of such a fishery on the coast of Britain ; 
and that the Dutch * refer the commencement of their 
own to a time somewhat later, supposing it to have been 
begun about the year 1165. Nor should it be forgotten 
that coal, which, since the invention of the steam-engine, 
has proved so powerful an agent of industry and naviga- 
tion, was brought to London® from Newcastle, at least 
as early as the year 1245. : 

Though since the invasion of the Arabs, the Christians 
of Spain were chiefly occupied in the great struggle with 
that people, yet in those parts of the peninsula, which 
were free from the dominion of the infidels, they gave 
attention to the pursuits of, commerce. Towards the 
close of the tenth century ", the people of Biscay began 
to employ themselves in manufacturing their excellent 
iron, not only for their own use, but also for the supply 
of other nations; the port of Bilboa also began to have 
shipping, and to maintain a considerable foreign trade. 
On the Mediterranean coast, Barcelona, which had been 
the principal station ® of the intercourse of the Arabs of 
Spain with the countries of the Levant, continued, ‘under 
its Christian government, to enjoy a considerable com- 
merce “, and became distinguished by the wisdom of its 
maritime regulations“. The woollen manufacture too 


mt Macpherson, vol. i. p, 274. 81 Anderson, vol. i. pp. 58,143.” 
58 Thid., p, 325, 3 Macpherson, vol. 1. p. 299. 
* Ibid., p. 337, ® Ibid, p. 386, i 


© 'Ybid, p. 805. * Among these it isto be remarked, 
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of Catalonia ®, which appears to have been well esta- 
blished before the year 1243, continued to flourish in 
Barcelona, and many other towns of the province, until 
the union of the kingdom of Aragon with that of Castile, 
impaired the prosperity of the former of these countries, 
and other causes, affecting the, general government, 
destroyed the industry of Spain. The Arabs, at once 
the mathematicians and the chemists of this early period, 
assisted the commerce of the Christians, by communi- 
cating to them two most important discoveries, the de- 
cimal notation of arithmetic, which they had brought 
from the east, and the art of distillation, which they had 
learned from the Egyptians. By the former of these 
communications they facilitated the calculations of mer- 
chants, and by the lattér they encouraged agriculture %, 
and multiplied"the objects of commerce. The decimal 
notation ™ was introduced into Europe about the year 
813; the art of distillation about the year 1150. 

In the commercial history of this period, it is im- 
portant to notice the introduction of bills of exchange, 
which so much facilitated commercial operations. An- 
derson has supposed, thattthis kind of negociation was 
practised in the year 1189, but without sufficient autho- 
rity ®. Macpherson refers its original to letters of credit, 
addressed successively by Richard and John, kings of 
England, to the merchants of Italy, in favour of the 
agents employed by them in that country, the second 
instance occurring in the year 1202. Though these 
letters were not strictly bills of exchange, yet the transi- 
tion to such a contrivance was so obvious, especially in 
a country maintaining a very general commerce, and 
that the Catalans, in the year 1227, viding an extraordinary supply of grain, 
framed the first navigation-act.—Mac- which may, in a season of scarcity, be 
pherson, vol. i. p. 386. converted into food.—Essay on the Princ. 

® Ibid. p. 416. of Population, p. 160. Lond., 1803. 


Mr. Malthus has remarked, that dis- @ Anderson, vol. i. pp. 39, 83. 
tilleries are the best granaries, by pro- 68 Macpherson, vol. i, pp. 348, 367. 
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receiving money from all the west, that it may be 
believed to have been adopted nearly about the same 
time. The first express mention, however, of bills of 
exchange, must be referred to the year 1255 ®, in which 
the Roman pontiff authorised the Italians, who had 
advanced money for the conquest of the kingdom of 
Sicily, to draw upon the English prelates for sums 
alleged to have been advanced to them by merchants of 
Sienna and Florence. Modern Europe thus appears to 
be indebted for this commodious contrivance of trans- 
ferring mercantile credits, and thereby avoiding the 
hazard and expense of reciprocal remittances of money, 
to the same ecclesiastical influence, to which it owes so 
much of its political combination. The convenience of 
merchants may have previously suggested such an expe- 
dient; but the extended connexions, the.pecuniary exac- 
tions, and the political arrangements of the papacy, were 
sure to favour the progress of commercial contrivance, 
by rendering familiar to traders a method of negotiating 
their payments. 

The modern system of funding appears also to have 
had its commencement within the period at present con- 
sidered, and to have, at the same time, given occasion 
to the establishment of the original bank, which was, 
in truth, but an office for the management of a public 
debt. The republic of Venice, grievously exhausted 
in a struggle with the Greek emperors, who had become 
jealous of its commercial prosperity, was, about the year 


6° Macpherson, vol.i.p.405. DePauw, at Athens, who ex: to receive a re- 


in his Recherches Philos. sur les Grecs, 
tome i. p.335, Berlin, 1787, has expressed 
an opinion, that an instance of a bill of ex- 
change drawn at Athens, may be found 
in the Trapeziticus of Isocrates. The 
transaction, however, there mentioned, 
seems to have been merely a casual ac- 
commodation, and not managed in a 


commercial | form, _A young foreigner 


mittance from his father, met with a mer- 
chant, who was preparing to return to the 
country of the foreigner with a sum of 
money, and prevailed with him to give 
the money, on receiving a letter addressed 
to the father for repayment. The mer- 
chant declined to comply until he had re- 
ceived the security of a banker.—Isocr. 


Trapes., Pp» 369366, _ Fe Steph., 1993. 
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1175, reduced to the necessity of having recourse to a 
forced loan’, which was levied in proportion to the 
fortunes of the citizens; and, for the satisfaction of the 
public, a bank was. established, at which the interest 
was paid, and the shares transferred, agreeably to the 
directions of the creditors, to other persons. Though 
this ‘bank was thus, in its very origin, connected with 
the government, and the state did actually, on two occa~- 
sions, convert its funds to the use of the public, its credit 
continued unimpaired”. The first bank of exchange 
and deposit is said to have been established at Barcelona, 
in the first year of the fifteenth century”. 

A currency of credit is said to have been established 
in very ancient times”, as we are told that the Cartha- 
ginians used for enonet some unknown substance, in- 
closed in sealed purses, made of leather. Of the result 
of the contrivance we have not been informed, nor how 
long it continued to maintain its credit”. In the confi- 
dence of a free and mercantile government this may 
have been supported. In our own time and country 
the experiment of public confidence has been fully tried, 
and it has been ascertained, that it may sustain a cur- 
rency of credit in the most difficult circumstances, with- 
out any other diminution of value, than such, as would 
equally affect a currency of actual value, if its quality 
had been equally augmented. 


® Hist. de Venise, par a tome i ii, 
p. 120. Macpherson, vol. i. 
¢ 7 Macphetson, vol. i, p. 3 2, 
_ J Ibid,, note. 
Aschinis Socratici ‘Dialogi Tres, 
. 82.,: Amst,, 1711. 

4’ Within the period of history, consi- 
dened i im this’ chapter, an attempt was 
made in ete to introduce a paper-cur- 

reridy, for the 'relief ‘df the government, 
but it failed through the want of confi- 
Gordé: The! usa ‘of the precious metals 
was, in the year 1236, prohibited in that 
country, except as they might be required 


for the emperor; and notes were issued, 
which were formed of the middle bark of 
the mulberry-tree. The scheme was aban- 
doned after some years. Itwas resumed 
in the year 1368, but it then entirely 
failed, The example of China was, in 
the year 1294, imitated in Persia. It 
lasted there, however, but three days, and 
ended in the ruin of the monarch. The 
more orderly government of China could 
compel submission for a time ; in Persia, 
neither fear nor confidence maintained 
the currency.—Malcolm’s Hist. of Persia, 
val, 1, p, 431-436, 
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Of the history of Learning, from the suppression of the western empire 
_ in the year 476, to the commencement of the fourteenth century. 


Ecclesiastical learning cultivated in Ireland in the eighth century.—Teachers supplied 
to the continent in the ninth—Among these, Johannes Scotus Erigena, the founder 
of the scholastic theology, afterwards improved by Lanfranc and Anselm, and 
completed by Abelard.—Scientific learning acquired from the Arabs of Spain, by 
Gerbert, who, in the year 999, became pope, by the name of Sylvester III.—Medi- 
cal school of Salerno received its knowledge from the Arabs.——Mathematics and 
chemistry also furnished by them.—Communication of Arabic poetry probably 
begun in the year 1085.—Lyric poetry of the troubadours of France begun towards 
the close of the eleventh century.—Romance-writing of the trouveurs of France, 
towards the middle of the twelfth—Sicilian school of Italian poetry, towards the 
same time.—Many Italian poets before the middle of tHe thirteenth. | 


TuatT learning, which had graced the imperial govern- 
ment of Rome, soon yielded to the combined operation 
of various causes of decay, some of which inwardly 
consumed the principle of intellectual vigour, and others, 
by an external and violent agency, repressed and crushed 
its energies. Cicero appears to have anticipated the 
decay of that eloquence, which he himself had so zeal- 
ously cultivated’. The prediction was speedily fulfilled, 
for, about the close of the first century of the Christian 
era, the causes of its actual corruption were investigated 
in a treatise, which has been ascribed by some to Quin- 
tilian, by others to Tacitus. The chilling influence of 
despotism rapidly prevailed ; the oratory and the poetry 
of the age of Augustus degenerated into the pedantry 
of grammarians ; and, when the external causes of decay 
began to operate, little could be found qualified to excite 
our regrets, Aulus Gellius, who lived after the middle 
of the second century, has, in his Noctes Aitice, reviewed 


1 Tuscul, Disput., lib. ii. cap. ii. 
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the literature of his age, and, with the single exception, 
of ‘his master, the philosopher Favorinus, has. recorded 
only the names and pretensions of obscure grammarians 
and rhetoricians?. How low indeed the Roman litera- 
ture had then fallen from its height, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the commendation bestowed, in this work, on 
Sulpicius Apollinaris, and claimed by himself, as the 
only person at that time capable of understanding the 
writings of Sallust. Poetry, however, seems to have 
degenerated less rapidly than oratory, probably because 
it appeals to nature, and depends less on the modifica- 
tions of society. Though the classic poetry of the age 
of Augustus was immediately succeeded by the decla- 
matory versification of Lucan and Juvenal, by the te- 
nuity of Silius Italicus,*and by the bombast of Statius, 
yet even in the fourth century Claudian, however 
liable in a still greater degree to the same imputation 
with the last-mentioned writer, could compose poems, 
which may now be read with gratification. 

The first of the external causes, which added their 
destructive power to the wasting influence of internal 
decay, was the removal of ¢he seat of government, with 
the establishment of it in a country, in which a different 
and more cultivated language was indigenous. The 
necessary evil of this great change was aggravated by 
the subsequent division of the empire, which restored 
indeed a local government to Italy, but interrupted its 
communication with the still existing literature of 
Greece. The Latin language could yet, it is true, boast 
some little lustre ; but the genius of Italy was exhausted, 
almost all the Latin writers of this time being strangers’. 
Claudian was an Egyptian; Ausonius, Prosper, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, were Gauls; Prudentius, a Spani- 
ard; Aurelius Victor, an African; and Ammianus Mar- 

* Hist. Litt, d’Italie, par Ginguené, tomeiy pr 20, *, Ibid. tome i, p, 45, 
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cellinus, a native of Antioch. The introduction of 
barbarians into the Roman armies, even into high sta- 
tions of dignity and command, must have hastened the 
corruption of the Roman literature; an uninterrupted 
succession of calamitous wars, foreign or domestic, must 
have been ruinous tq the interests of learning, as it 
destroyed the leisure of study, without presenting the 
excitement of triumph; and, at length, the doom of 
letters was sealed by the suppression of the western 
empire, which transferred Italy to the rude domination 
of successive tribes of the northern barbarians. : Boethius, 
who was contemporary to the founder of the Gothic 
kingdom, and who perished by his barbarous severity, 
is considered as concluding the series of the Roman 
writers. While he awaited thé sentence of the Gothic 
prince in the tower of Pavia, he compesed his Conso- 
lation, of Philosophy‘, the last ray of the literature of 
ancient Italy. 

When causes so numerous, and so powerful, co-ope- 
rated for the extinction of the learning of the west, it 
becomes an object of curiosity to enquire, what were 
those other causes, which preserved some remaining 
sparks, and thus enabled succeeding generations to 
relumine it in a more favourable period. These causes 
appear to have existed in the religion and the legislation 
of the ancient empire. 

The emperors of the fourth century had encouraged 
a literary spirit among their Christian subjects*, that 
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* This interesting work supposes that 
‘the author, overwhelmed by misfortune, 
had called the muses to his assistance, 
and that, while they were administering 
their feeble succours, philosophy appeared, 
drove them away, as fitted only to soften, 
anstead of strengthening the mind, and, 
dy her instructions, enabled him to reco- 
ver his tranquillity. It is composed mis- 


cellangougly, in prose and verse, the latter 


of various measures. The prose is cor- 
rupted with many barbarisms of the age, 
but the verse often resembles that of a 
purer period.—Ginguené, pp. 56,57. 

5 Within the fourth and fifth centu- 
ties, accordingly, were distinguished Hi- 
lary of Poitiers, Lactantius, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, and Sulpitias Severus, 
who has been named the Christian Sal- 


lust, 


tos 


they might: be'‘qualified to defend their religion against 

itd pagion' opponents, and, with this view, had erected 
libraries ‘for theit-use. 'The barbarian conquerors ofthe 
etiipire, ‘on ‘the ‘other hand, respected generally’ ‘the 
miitisters -of? religion, amidst all their depredations, 
and‘the convents became the asylums of the literary 
treasures of antiquity, and the schools of the more igno- 
rant of the middle ages®. Theodoric, the first Gothic 
sovereign of Italy, having employed, as his minister, the 
learned Cassiodorius’, this eminent man exerted his influ- 
ence with considerable success, for the protection of 
letters, until a renewal of the troubles of that unhappy 
period deprived him of every hope ; he then retired into 
a monastery, which he had founded at Monte Cassino, 
and, collecting ar ample library, cherished for better 
times the precious remains of literature. While the 
monasteries preserved the writings of the ancients, the 
ritual of the church preserved some relics of the lan- 
guage, in which they were composed. Nor was the 
influence of religion confined to the protection of litera- 
ture, but was extended,to such science as was then 
known’; this, indeed, was* effectually promoted by the 
contentions of the church, for the dispute so violently 
agitated, about the proper day for celebrating the resur- 
rection of Christ’, gave occasion to a strict observation 
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Rages: For five centuries together, reckon- 
from the Gothic establishments in 

f, we find no one distinguished in 
rn by learfiing, who had hot 

'&@ monastic education; and we 

ce, in ‘this way, a succession of 

ta I ten ‘anh inheritance of intellec- 


eat ‘'—Introd. to the Lit. Hist. of 
j ctr nth ‘and Fifteenth Cent. 1? 66. 


os Ba! Wie ar instruction, commu- 
nicated cir Pas schools of Ireland, from 
Which ‘the ‘etchésiastical Yearng of the 
west was chiefly derived, comprehended, 
at least professedly, the seven liberal arts, 


as they were then distinguished, gram- 
mar, geometry, mechanics, arithmetic, 
music, astronomy, and versification — 
Rer. Hib. Script. et.a C. 0’ Conor, epist, 
nuncup. p. 244, Lond. J814. We 
may smile at such an enumeration; but 
the system, however defective, must at 
least have rved some tradition of 
these several subjects of instruction. 

9 The Asiatic Christians observed, as 
the day of Easter, that which followed next 
but one after the fourteenth day of the 
first Jewish month, without any reference 
to the days of the week; whereas thé 
Europeans deemed it necessary to fix ee 
commemoration of the resurrectiin ‘of 
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of,.the- lunar period, ag the desire: of ,adhexing, moyy 
closely,to. the received regulation has since, given acca; 
sion to a correct determination of that-of the sun’... -1,. 

‘The study, of the Roman law, in some, deggee..conti- 
nued. through the darkest times, was, however, the prin- 
cipal cause, why, when Latin had ceased to be a, living 
language, it.was still employed throughout Europe: for 
the purpose of composition, and became the common 
instrument of literary communication. A digest of the 
code of Theodosius", prepared in the year 506 at the 
desire of Alaric the king of the Visigoths in Gaul, com- 
bined with the Roman law the usages of the Goths. 
The perpetual recurrence to such a standard of the Latin 
language must have maintained among the thinking 
classes some acquaintance with the ancient speech, and, 
while it checked the progress of corruption, must have 
determined them to retain, as the language of scholars, 
that which was still so far superior to the rude dialects 
of the northern nations. 

From the suppression of the western empire, in the 
year 476, or at least from the death of Boethius, in the 
year 524, to the close of the eighth century, when the 
illustrious Charlemagne employed his utmost efforts for 
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Christ to Sunday, that day of the week, 
on which the event had actually occurred. 
This dissension, which had been begun 
in the second century, was terminated in 
the year 325, when the council of Nice 
established the practice of the Europeans, 
as the general rule of the church.—Mosh., 
Cent. 2, part ii. ch. ii. For determining 
the time of the full moon, or fourteenth 
day of the month, the Jewish months 
being Junar, the lunar cycle, anciently 
Invented by Meton, was adopted by the 
council ; but it was afterwards discovered 
that the calculation would give an excess 
of one day in three hundred and twelve 
years, for which it was necessary to intro- 

uce a correction. On account of the 
observance of Sunday, a solar cycle was 
also required, | 


10 This was effected by pope Gregory 
X., in the year 1580, by the introduction 
of the corrected computation, named the 
new style, so near to the truth, that the 
error, in five thousand years, wil) only. be 
a day and a half. It is obvious, that 
very small changes of the orhits of the 
sum and moon would have, reduced the 
year to a precise number of revolutions 
of the earth, and have rendered it also an 
exact multiple of a Iunar month, But 
such changes, while. they facilitated the 
computation of time, would have di 
nished that necessity of aceurate obserya- 
tion, which improved.,the. science, of .as- 
tronomy.. ey Riaee es 

1 Butler’s Hore Jurid. Subsecy pp, 

F) . ss bo tee 
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the restoration of learning, was a long interval of vio- 
lence and ignorance. In this interval, the rough process 
was performed, by which the rude tribes of the north 
were incorporated with the corrupted nations of the 
south, and the necessary materials of new combinations 
of policy were prepared. Such a process, however in 
its consequences important to the subsequent improve- 
ment of Europe, and of the world, was during its conti- 
nuance inconsistent with the security, which is neces- 
sary for the cultivation of letters. If, therefore, the 
system of western Europe had, during this period of 
almost three centuries, been abandoned to the results of 
its own agitations, though the religion and jurispru- 
dence of Rome might still have maintained some know- 
ledge of its anciefit laripuage, the minds of men must 
have been longedisqualified for recovering the learning, 
which that language comprehended, for even Charle- 
magne would have sought in vain, the instructors of his 
empire. But in the geographical and political arrange- 
ments of Europe, an asylum had been provided for the 
fugitives of religion and ,learning, when they should be 
driven away from the continent by the violences of this 
disastrous time. There they securely prosecuted and 
transmitted such studies, as were connected with their 
profession of christianity; and from this retreat, their 
successors were ready to become missionaries of religion 
and learning, for the instruction of the continental 
nations, as soon as these. enjoyed some degree of tran- 
quillity and leisure for listening to their precepts. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained of the disputed 
question of Irish antiquity, no doubt can reasonably 
exist in regard to the important function discharged by 
this island, in sheltering the exiled learning of the con- 
tinent of Europe. The express and unobjectionable 
testimony of Bede must be rejected, before it can. be 
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neld, that ecclesiastical learning was not in this periotl 
diligently cultivated in Ireland, and that the most mu- 
nificent liberality was not exercised towards numerous 
students of the adjacent island of Britain, who resorted 
thither for the instruction, which the troubled state of 
their own country denied to them at home. This our 
island, situated not only beyond the limits of the ancient 
empire, but also beyond the earlier ravages of the 
northern barbarians, was, as it were, a separate world, 
into which the disorder and violence of the other coun- 
tries of the west were not admitted, and yet so near, 
that an easy communication was afforded for the trans- 
mission of the influences of reason and religion. Rude 
indeed it must be acknowledged was the asylum, 
which it supplied ; but mere trafquillity was important 
to those, who fled from the struggles of barbarians, and 
this at least they found and enjoyed in Ireland. 

Though Ireland also became at length a scene of 
northern depredation, the Danes having extended their 
ravages to this sequestered island, the visitation was 
well accommodated in time to the intellectual and reli- 
gious interests of the continent, for it commenced Just 
at the time '?, when the government of Charlemagne was 
fully established, and the improvement of his dominions 
demanded, that men capable of communicating instruc- 
tion should even be forced from their retreat. Indeed 
the whole of this operation appears to have been most 
curiously combined. It was the opinion of Mezeray ™, 
that the Saxon war of Charlemagne gave the impulse to 
the descents made by the Normans on the coast of 
France, these northern barbarians, who had _ been, 


8 The first” appearance of the’ Danish following year they effected a landing on 
invaders on the coast of Ireland, was re- the western coast of Munster.—O’ Hal- 
ferred by Usher, to the year 797, in Joran’s Hist. of Ireland, vol. iit pp. 248, 
which they landed on the island ofRathlin, 152. Dubl. 1803. 
adjacent to its northern shore. In the 3 Abrégé Chron, tome i, p. 598. 
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drivett- backward’ by the: arms -of the Frenehy seeking 
vehpeéarice in this manner-on the. conquerors: of their 
country, and: the adversaries of their: rdligion.>i:and' 
we may ‘also. with probability -ascribe: to: the usame’ 
cause ‘those other ‘enterprises, by which: they: soughe 
to acquire’ settlements beyond his power.’ The :tnnes 
of the events correspond sufficiently to ‘this latter 
conjecture. Charlemagne began his great war with 
the Saxons in the year 772, in which he plundered 
their famous temple at Paderborn in Westphalia; 
and twenty-five years after that time, the first wan- 
dering party of Danish pirates * appeared on the coast 
of Ireland. It seems then to be a reasonable conclusion, 
that the long series of hostility, which subdued and 
civilised Germanys sent‘ abroad these maritime ravagers, 
who drove from Ireland ” the teachers of learning and 
religion, to give their valuable assistance in the im- 
provement of an empire, which has been the foundation 
of the modern polity of Europe. Nor does the influence 
of our island, in extending her important aid to the con- 
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4 Abrégé Chron. par Mezeray, tore i i 


467. 
Ps In which they worshipped the idol 
Irminsaul, supposed to have been a 
statue or column, erected in honour of 
Arminius, who had been the champion of 
their liberty in their struggle with the 
Roman government.—Henault’s Chron. 
ri vol.i. p. 48. Pfeffel, tome i. 


ie These, though all named Danes, ap- 
pear from the Irish accounts, to have been 
composed, not only of various tribes,~but 
even of different nations. One tribe, 
-mamed Leth-Manni, is supposed by 
AJsher to have been composed of Livo- 
-nigns, the country of these people having 
been named Letten or Letta. Others 
were pamed Fionne-Gail and Dubh-Gail, 
the. fwnne and dubh signifying 
pene a black. The former were, pro- 
Swedes, and Norwegians, 

th ha bare 


cht hair; the others, Ger- 
oran, val. ili. F hat ra 
pend Vallancey conjectired, 


black invaders had a mixture of French 
blood and features; certainly, he adds, 
Tuscans are mentioned among the nor- 
thern invaders of England.—Collect. de 
Reb. Hib., vol. i. pp. 517, 518. Dubl. 
1786. 

17 Mezeray has remarked, that the 
oy of the northern pagans was particu- 
larly directed against the clergy and the 
monks, in revenge of the cause of their 
own religion, driven northwards by the 
French.—Abr. Chron., tome i. 508. The 
monasteries of Ireland’ had been respected 
in all the commotions of the pentar- 
chy preceding the Danish invasions.— 
O’Conor, proleg. part ii. p. 165. If we 
add to this consideration, that other of 
the Norman establishment formed within 
France itself, which so powerfully infin- 
enced the characters and fortunes of- tHe 
two great ' governments of Franee and 
England, we shall perceive an extraordi- 
nary example of the wide diffusion of the 
agency of political couse 


edge = 
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tgnent; appear to have been limited to the ditect supply. 
of uistitactoxs, which was afforded in the.time of .Gharle- 
magne.: i¢dland.has been described as: discharging, a 
similar :fimetion, in.awakening the literary spirit, of the 
nérth;- and; this remoter island '® appears to have. re-. 
ceived from Ireland its,earliest knowledge of letters and. 
religion, and to have furnished to Denmark and Norway 
their scalds, or bardic chroniclers. 7 

The claim of Irish antiquity presents ‘itself, like 
those towers ® which characterise our country, simple, 


8 It is admitted by the historians of 
Norway and Denmark, that the scalds 
were introduced into these countries from 
Iceland, that some of the first settlers of 
Iceland were Irish, that the first churches 
were erected there by Irish monks, and 
that letters, still named Jra ditur, were 
brought thither from this country. It is 
particularly mentioned, that the first Nor- 
wegian settlers found there Irish books. 
It is agreed, that Iceland was not inha- 
bited before the year 874, at which time 
the Danes, possessing themselves of the 
maritime places of Ireland, drove the 
inhabitants from their country. Poets 
among the Irish were named scealuidhe, 
or narrators of events.—O’Conor, Epist. 
Nuncup,, p. 26, 27. 

% These buildings appear, however, 
not to be absolutely peculiar to Ireland, 
and their style of architecture seems even 
to have proceeded to this country across 
the continent, from the bank of the 
Ganges. Lord Valentia, in his progress 
from Calcutta to Benares, discovered at 
Bhaugulpore two round towers, and has 
remarked, that they much resembled 
those of Ireland, except that they were 
more ornamented.—Travels in India, 
&e,, vol. i, p. 85. Lond. 1809. A 
round tower was also discovered by pro- 
fessor Pallas on the ruins of the ancient 
city of Bolgari, nine versts from the 
. Volga, of which he has given an exact 

ieation, with some observations, in 
the first volume of his Travels in Russia, 
in the year 1768, p. 184. Paris, 1788. 
Sir Charles Gieseccké, professor of mi- 
uneralogy. tothe Dublin Society, has in- 
formed the author, that there are towers 
similar to those of this country, on the 
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island of Oland, on low ground near to 
the shore opposite to the main-land, 
where they are named warvzs, equivalent 
to the Knglish word wary. These he 
supposed to have been erected in the 
twelfth century, to observe the approach 
of pirates, when the commerce of the 
country was beginning to be prosperous. 
He also remarked, that he has seen simi- 
lar buildings in varions parts of Germany, 
particularly on the Rhine, where they are 
named warten, which is equivalent to the 
verb expect, These are always situated 
near castles, and are supposed to havé 
been watch-towers, rendered necessary by 
the violences of the feudal system. Mr. 
.O’Gonor has quoted authorities to prove, 
ghat at Corunna in Spain, there was a 
very high pharos, of excellent workman- 
ship, ad speculum Britannia, said to have 
been erected by Herculés.—Proleg., part 
i. p.49, The round towers of Ireland, 
of which eighty-four have been enume- 
rated by Ledwich, have been described, by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, as turres ecclesite- 
tica, probably belfries. Even in’ the 
time of Giraldus, or in the twelfth’ cen- 
tury, they must have’ been yery’dncient, 
singe this writer has alleged, that in calm 
weather such were seen by: “fishermen 
beneath the waters of Lough’ Neagh. 
These buildings were, probhtily, of ‘s ‘pti- 
mitive order of simple archite¢ture, in- 
differently applied to any purpose whith 
it might suit. That they should have 
beeu peculiarly numerous ih this country, 
and have here acquired, or recoveréd, i 
ecclesiastical character, may, pevhaje ; Be 
explained by the circninstances, ‘in 
Pagan, as in Christian times, ‘probed 
for it the appellation of the holy tran," 
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but not wholly artless, venerable for .a duration which 


idee : ] ‘ ulati 
embarrasses inquiry, and. perplexing our speculations 


epneesping the purpose for which they had been erected, 
. O’Conor hag recently, however, analysed the.quesr 
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tion, an 1 appears to have shown, that the claim, does 
fairly extend to the age of the first of the Ptolemies”, 
or about three centuries before the Christian era; that 
the paganism of this island was, probably, the religion 
of the Druids*, received from a Phcenician origin; and 
that its early inhabitants were composed of two distjnct 
classes of Celtic tribes, one of which had migrated from 
Gaul and Britain, and the other”, which became predo- 
minant, from the northern coast of Spain. The inquiry 
is connected with the present subject, as it may justify 
an opinion, that the earlier circumstances of this country 
contained some peculiarities, which were favourable to 
the reception of the banished learning of the continent. 


_* 'Figetnach, the Irish annalist, ac- 
knowledges the uncertainty of all tradi- 
tions preceding this period. He died at 
an. advanced uge, in the year 1088, and 
was, therefore, more ancient by a whole 
age than any of the chroniclers of the 
northern nations of Europe. Englahd ‘ 
can oppose to this pretension only the’ 
Saxon chronicle, the antiquity of which, 
as it is now extant, is questionable, since 
it extends to the year 1154, and the an- 
thor is unknown. : Tigernach, it should 
he observed, quotes with minuteness 
mere ancient authorities —O’ Conor, Epist. 
Nune.,p. 82, 38, 117-—1195 Proleg., part i. 
p 25, part ai. pad74. 

72 ‘The nameDruid is the Irish draoithe, 
which is fennd, not only in the Irish an- 
nals, but also in the Jrish version of the 
gosjiel-ef. Matthew, where it is employéd 
ta signify the wise men of the east. 
Restus:Avienus, whe wrbte in the fourth 
cestnry, has- declared; ‘that Ireland was 
ngthed sacted by the ancerits.—lbid., p. 
6)5 vb mest: probable solution of this 
appelibtied! iy,' that-it waa the peculiar 
peat.:084he Druidie” religion. * Festus, 
Avienus was a eH and professed to 
hayedersred bievelitions ex: tne Phoeni- 
cum annalibus, 


* That such a colonization is probable, 
may be inferred from the opinion of 
Tacitus, that the Silures of Britain had, 
‘probably, migrated from the same coun- 
try—Vit. Agric, cap. xi. Cambden 
thought it not strange, that many should 
come into Ireland from so poor a country 
as the north of Spain.—Britan., vol. i1. 
1316. Lond. 1722. That this country 
was in ancient times frequented by navi- 
gators sailing from Cadiz is attested b 
Aristides, a Greek writer, whose test1- 
mony Mr. Turner has quoted from the 
notes of Gesner, on the Argonautica.— 
Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 240. This 
historian also remarks that, unless it be 
supposed to have been visited by Phasni- 
cian or Carthaginian merchants, we must 
be unable to explain why it had been 
known by name to various Greek writers, 
long before they or the Romans explored 
the Irish ocean. The written tradition 
has been traced by Mr. O’Conor through 
Irish erate as far as the sixth cen- 
tury —Proleg., part i. p. 104, part ii. p. 
26. Genera Wailancee has quoted be. 
Spanish writers, by whom it has’ been’ 
recorded.—Collect., vol. iv, number xiy,’ 
p. 825, &. The tradition ig still ordlly” 
preserved in that country, oe 
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‘A people trained to the cultivation of Druidic learning™, 
and long accustomed to seek their chief gratification in 
the delights of music and poetry, though the Druids 
were naturally adverse to the introduction of ‘gq religion 
which would destroy their own importance and authority, 
was not unprepared fer regarding with extreme respect 
the professors of a different school, as soon as they 
should have been themselves proselyted to the religion 
of these strangers. 

Assisted by the instructors supplied from this retreat *, 
Charlemagne directed his efforts to the restoration of 
learning. Disgusted, it is said™, by the barbarous style 
of a petition, presented to him by certain monks, who 
addressed him in the vernacular dialect, he formed the 
resolution of establishing schoolé, thaf the Latin tongue 


might not experience a similar corruption. 


5 Of their philosophy, Cassar gives the 
following account, De Bello Gallico, lib. 
vi. cap. xiii. In primis hoc volunt per- 
suadere, non interire animas, sed ab aliis 
post mortem transire ad alios: atque hoc 
maxime ad virtutem excitari, metu mortis 
neglecto. Multa preeterea de sideribus, 
atque corum motu, de mundi ac terrarum 
magnitudine, de rerum natura,de Deorum 
immortalium vi ac potestate disputant, et 
juventutitradunt. The Druids subsisted 
in Ireland so late as in the year 1166.— 
O’Conor, Proleg. part i. p. 28, 29. 

Cesar says of the youth educated 
by the Druids of Gaul, magnum ibi 
numerum versuum 
Itaque nonnulli annos vicenos in disciplina 
permanent.—De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. 
cap. xiil. He adds, indeed, that these 
verses were not committed to writing, but 
speaks of this as voluntary. Strabo thus 
speaks of the Turditani of Spain: these 
are judged to be the most learned of all 

Spaniards, and use grammar, and 
have written monuments of antiquity, and 
pseme, and laws included in metres, from 
Bix thousand years.—Strabonis, Ter. 

ogr., tome i. p. 182. Oxon. 1807. 
That poetry was very early cultivated in 
Ireland, is proved by Mr. Q’Conoy, not 
only from the testimony of Adamnanus, 


ediscere dicuntur. 


One of 


who lived in the seventh century, but 
from the citations of more ancient bards, 
found in the writings of the annalists.—«- 
Proleg., part ii. p. 66, 67. The poems 
ascribed to Ossian have been, however, 
rejected by this candid antiquary, as in- 
tcor&istent with chronology, bringing to~ 

ther Cucullin or Concullanus, who died 
in the second year of the Christian era, 
Fingal or Fumo mac Cumhail, and Ossian 
or Oissin, who lived in the third century, 
Saint Patrick, who died at the end of the 
fifth, and the Lochlans or Danes, who 
were not known before the ninth.— 
Ibid., p. xii. The objection extends to 
the most ancient Irish poems ascribed to 
Ossian, which Mr. O’Conor has referred 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth century.— 
Eptst. Nuncup., p. 101. 

®& Even that portion, which was fur- 
nished immediately by i may yet 
be considered as primarily Irigh, for 
the literature of the loSaxons was 
received from Ireland, is allowed b 
ie a die 
indeed, were i 
among the 22) thomscbros.em 


Ibid., p. 249— ae 
= Beprit des Croigades, tame di, p.- 
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thidse Was erected’ in each of the cathedral chuithes ‘and’ 

of thie" richer abbeys, ‘theology being ‘taught’ in| ‘the’ 
mote considerable, and the Latin language in the others’; 
anid the plan was completed by founding the two prin- 
cipal seminaries of Rheims and Paris, afterwards deno-' 
minated universities, and celebrated, especially that of 
the capital, for the learned men. who there received 
their ‘education. The teachers of these schools he 
received chiefly from Ireland. Eagerly availing himself 
of the arrival of learned strangers from this island, 
he placed them in these institutions, that they might 
impart to his subjects the information which they 
possessed. Such was the influence of this encourage- 
ment, that a French writer ” has described almost the 
whole population Df thé island, with a train of philoso- 
phers, as migrating to the new Solomon. 

Though, however, the efforts of Charlemagne had, in 
the beginning of the ninth century, introduced among 
ais clergy such a portion of learning, as then preserved 
them from degenerating into general and total igno- 
rance, it was stated in the synod of Rheims™, after the 
lapse of but a single cehtury, that at Rome itself, 
scarcely any individual possessed so much learning as 
was necessary for a porter. The tenth century was 
accordingly the darkest hour of the night-of the middle 
ages. At its termination, however, the light of know- 
ledge began to dawn, as the day-spring appeared from 
among the Arabs of Spain. 

, Gerbert, an ecclesiastic of France, had in early life 
been’ placed in the family of a count of Barcelona ®, and 


- a are ees memorem, ee E ae des Croisades, Proleg., part i. p. 
rricps Agatisiodorensis, contempto pe agi 

discrimine, pene, totam, cum grege philo-  Bruckerii Hist. Crit. Philos, per. ii, 
sophorum, ad nostra Gallicana iftata mie part. ii. lib. ii, cap. li. sec. 36, 

grantem, quorum quisquis peritior est, ® Berington’s Litt, Hist. of the Mid- 


ultro sibi indicit exilium, ut Salomoni die Ages, p. 202, 203, Lond,.1 a 
sapientissimo famuletur ad votum,—= BEF) Pees DA, 1814s ; 
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during, his, residence in Spain had visited, Cordova and 
Seville, in which places he profited by the instructions 
of the Arabian professors. The reputation of the 
various learning ™, 30 which he had thus acquired, intro- 
duced him to the sovereigns of Germany and France, 
and procured for hifa several appointments in both 
these countries ; and in the year 999 he was, under the 
name of Sylvester II., advanced to the papal throne, 
which had been in the same century dishonoured by 
monsters of profligacy, but at this time became, for the 
space of four years and a half, the seat of genius and 
science. The superior attainments of this eminent man 
in natural knowledge, had, indeed, been regarded by the 
ignorant multitude as the fruit of a communication with 
evil spirits, and even a cardinal hed originated the 
accusation*®!; but, however he might have been tra- 
duced by the uninformed or the malicious, his example 
could not fail to excite many persons to exercise their 
intellectual faculties, in the various countries of France 
Germany, and Italy, in which it was successively dis- 
played. 

From the time of Gerbert, ¢he schools of the Arabs of 
Spain were respected as the sources of science. The 
studious of the Christian countries of the west, resorted to 
them for instruction, in all the departments of metaphy- 
sical, mathematical, and natural knowledge; and trans- 
lations of their books, which had themselves, however, 
chiefly been translated from the writings of the Greeks, 
were eagerly sought, and studied with all the curiosity 
of new discovery. Nor was this the only channel 
through which the science of the Arabs was aie to 

a ‘ 


* He earned the praise of a great construgting © hydraulic minchines, _ 
orator, poet, philosopher, and mathemati- Bruckerus, per. 8, part. ii: Hib. ii. vere Ale 
cian; but more especially excited the ad- . sec. 41. a 
miration of his contemporaries by his 1 Ibid, : 
mathematical learning, and hig skill in : 
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the (hyistians of: Europe, for a. communication, was algo 
established between that people and. :the, southern 
Italians, the hostile incursions of the Arabs,.assuming 
gradually the relations of amicable intercourse, as they. 
acquired a fixed possession of gome districts .of the 
country, ... 

The most generally attractive part of the scientific 
communications of the Arabs, was a translation of the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, which, with his treatises on 
physics and morals, were by them first made known to 
the western Christians®. The logic of that philosopher 
was, indeed, known long before, for Boethius had made 
some translations from the original, and Charlemagne 
had procured from Constantinople a copy, which was 
consulted by Aleuin and Bede. This part of his 
writings had, accordingly, been studied in Latin transla- 
tions made directly from the original Greek, though the 
Introduction of Porphyry, preserved by Boethius, and a 
treatise on the categories, or classes of philosophical dis- 
‘tribution, attributed to Augustine, were the more general 
sources of information. To his logic the Arabs, at the 
end of the twelfth century, added the other works of 
Aristotle, disfigured, however, by the errors of their own 
translation, and perplexed by the subtleties of their com- 
mentators, the most celebrated of whom were Averrhoes 
and Avicenna. Possibly, says the historian of the mo- 
dern philosophy, the knowledge of these other works 
might have gradually conducted the Europeans to the 
attaitiment of more reasonable principles ; but, corrupted 
as they'were in the transmission, they served to augment 
the intricacy of the labyrinth of disputation, in which all 
minds ‘were then entangled. 
' Aeommunication thus corrupted, was not, however, 


aa Hist. de la Philos. Moderne, par Buhle, tome i, Pe. 696, &e, Paria, 1816. i 
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it! adapted 'to the circumstances of !those:' by whol dt 
tia Heeived!' for the subtleties of this dispitatious' phic 
levopliypavé' full exercise to: the ‘minds of the unprac: 
tised téasdhers of Europe. The habits of dispntation, 
which ‘it formed, induced a hardihood of: controversy; 
which was speedily iddulged in the discussion of: ‘the 
most important subjects ; and ‘the freedom, unavoidably 
permitted in disputation, afforded an opportunity, and a 
pretext, for hazarding and maintaining the most ob« 
noxious opinions. The tendency of this intellectual 
discipline was early apprehended™, and accordingly, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the philosaphy of 
Aristotle was proscribed in Paris and in Rome, as fa- 
vouring the errors of heresy; but the gratification, ex- 
perienced from the exercise of mental ingenuity, pre- 
vailed over the defensive caution of the, hierarchy, and 
in the same century the reprobated system was, by the 
labours of Thomas Aquinas and of Albertus Magnus, 
established in more than its former celebrity. Public 
disputation, indeed, was the only mode in which 
opinions could be discussed, when the art of printing 
had not yet furnished the means of propagating with 
facility written knowledge. | : 

The philosophy of Aristotle was, in western Europe, 
converted into a new science, which has been named the 
scholastic theology, or philosophy, according as it was, 
or was not, connected with the questions of: religzous 
controversy. As this, our island, supplied the.ecclesi- 
astical teachers of the ninth century, so, among them, 
did it produce the ‘true founder of the scholastic theo- 
logy™, Johannes Scotus Erigena, the last:of which: names 
signifies a native of Erin, or Ireland. «The mysticad 
notions of Scotus were derived from the reveries: of/ an 


83 Bruckérus, per. il, part, fi, Ub. ii. cap. iii. sec. i. vi, ©“ Buble, tome kipl 674, 
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impostot!! of :¢he! fourth century; who -pretended te: :bd 
Dignysius the Areopagite; a disciple of Samt Pauly: aad: 
hid-knowledge':of logic from Augustine ‘and Boéthius: 
Furnished -with ‘these resources, he taught.at the court 
ef Charles the Bald of France, until thé jealous appre- 
hension.of the Roman. pontiff drove him into retirement. 
The: controversy about transubstantiation, which was 
maintained: by Berenger about the middle of the eleventh 
century, brought forward Lanfranc, who next distin- 
guished himself in this field, and is considered by many 
as the father of the scholastic system™. Berenger em- 
ployed the subtleties of logic in attacking the prevailing 
opinion concerning the eucharist, and Lanfranc used the 
same weapons in the defence of the doctrines of the 
church. The example of Lanfranc was followed with 
superior ability by Anselm, who, like Lanfranc, was 
born in Italy, taught in Normandy with distinguished 
reputation, and was then advanced to the archbishopric 
ef Canterbury. At the close of the eleventh century 
was started the famous question of the nominalists and 
realists, which was properly a metaphysical discussion 
of the true signification of general terms, but was soon 
converted into a controversy concerning the distinction 
of the persons of the divine Trinity. This controversy 
brought forward, about the year 1120, the celebrated 
Abeillard, who completed the system of the scholastic 
theology. 

| This eminent man, at first an admired teacher of phi- 
losophy, or rather of logic, appears to have been after- 
‘wards driven to theology by the misfortune, which 
‘pimighed his love for Heloisa®, Having sought a refuge 
fromthe ‘world in the monastery of Saint Denis, he was 


ghee woe ad Sra ae ac 
followed :thither ‘by the importunities of the students of 
ni worth <3 ’ 
phe Dota uibatfta yet 
bs] + ae 9 * ‘ ; A - 
Mosheim’s; Hecles, Hist., cent, 11 8° Berington's Lives of Abeillard. and 
art nie : Heloisa, p. 127, Birmingham, 1787. . 
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Pédris; anbious:40 continue to, receive. the benefit. of - his 
instructiehk,!;and was at length: persuaded, to.. comply 
with/their request; but, conceiving that, bis! monastic 
profession required: that he should devote ‘his attention 
to theolegy, and-at the same time conscious that his 
reputation was founddd on his philosophy, he deter- 
mined‘to combine the two studies, alleging the example 
of Origen, as the first Christian philosopher. In this 
manner did the influence of a superior female” contri- 
bute to complete that combination of logic and religion, 
which chiefly exercised the intellectual power of the 
middle ages. The combination was, indeed, a corrup- 
tion of the simple purity of the Christian faith; but, 
when men had wearied themselves with the discussions 
of the scholastic theology, they*were setter disposed to 
listen to the appeal, which the preacheys of revelation 
made to the authority of the word of God. 

It is the opinion of the historian of the modern philo- 
sophy, that the character of the scholastic system was 
much aftected by this circumstance®™, that it received 
its larger supply of the philosophy of Aristotle from 
the Arabs, and not from Constantinople; for, in this 
other case, he conceives, the reasoners of the west would 
have received, together with a correct text of the origi- 
nal, the writings of the Greek commentators, who under- 


%7 The poem of Pope, by which the 
name of Heloisa is principally known, 
has done much injustice to her character, 


He, though a canon, was not yet in holy 
orders, and, therefore, not yet bound by 
the recent law of celibacy.—Berington’s 


by representing her as the slave of licen- 
tious passions. An enthusiastic admirer 
of philosophy, she loved Abeillard for his 
genius, and, in the bloom of life, with an 
exquisite sense of its enjoyments, she he- 
rorcally submitted to the jealous mandate, 
by which he sentenced her to the idle 
seclusion of a convent, before he would 
jhimself seek such a retreat. She had 
objected to marriage, not for the profli- 
gate reason assigned by the poet, but that 
‘she might not obstruct the ‘ecclesiastical 
ad nt of the man whom she loved. 


Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa, 

8 Luther himself had made a great 
progress in the most refined subtleties of 
scholastic learning, yet no one afterwards 
so strenuously condemned the application 
of the philosophy of Aristotle to theolo- 
gical inquiry. ith his characteristic 
vehemence, indeed, he would have wholly 
exploded the philosophy of the Grecian 
sage; but in this, as in other matters, he 
was moderated by Melancthon.—Bayle’s 
Dict., art. Lather, and Melantthon, 
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stqodtheir. author, instead of bemp embarrassbdl at dave 
py:the errors.of the translators, and: by the vai efforts 
of commentators, labouring to reconcile what! they did 
hot understand, . Under. the influence of a' cinéwitows 
and imperfect communication, the scholastic systém, 
towards the close of the twelfth dentury, assuinéed a form 
of intricacy, which probably contributed much to dis! 
credit it, when it had ‘sufficiently exercised the unde 
standings of Europeans. Thomas Aquinas, ‘however; 
who lived in the middle of the thirteenth century, esta- 
blished a reputation for superior subtlety, which to 
this day maintains his authority in the church of Rome.’ 

While the scholastic theology was exclusively culti- 
vated by the French, the studies of law and medicine 
received a large portida of attention in Italy, the former 
in the northern, the latter in the southern part of that 
country. 

The political situation of Italy had prepared it for 
restoring the study of jurisprudence. The municipal 
independence of its numerous cities had directed the 
attention of the people to the consideration of their 
rights, and the multiplied relations of affluent and im: 
proved society had, at the same time, created a necessity 
for some ‘more perfect system of regulation than was 
furnished by the institutions of the Lombards. The 
knowledge of the law of the ancient empire was accord- 
ingly cherished and restored, and, in the year 1128, 
Irnerus lectured on it at Bologna®. The civil law, 
when it had thus becofme the subject of academical 
lectures, was gradually extended, as an authoritative 


™ Stephen silenced a professor of the and permanent victory. Hume has re- 
civil and canon laws; Henry III. would marked, that the jurisprudence of ancient 
net permit the: dectetals of Gregory 1X. Rome might have been admitted in this, 
to be taught zh the schools of London; as in other countries, if it had not become 
and aren 18. pve iv. er a g intimately connected with the canon law, 
marks, ithat, in the reign of Edward 1, | which was the support of the papal power 
the laws of Rnglaud obtained a complete weetie, vol. iii, 5 320, zag Oe nonnen 
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system, ithrough: all the western’ countries: of Burope, 
Kagiland alone excepted. In this, it was- successfully 
resisted: by the common law, though even here, too, ‘it 
was admitted as auxiliary to the decisions of the national 


In that dark interval in which the civil law of aneient 
Rome had Jain neglected, the canon law of modern Rome 
had been gradually formed. This was collected by 
Gratian into his Decree, which was published about the 
year 1150, and became also in Bologna the subject of 
academic lectures. It was once remarked by doctor 
Browne, professor of civil Jaw in the university of Dub- 
lin, in one of his prelections, that only in such an interval 
could it have been formed, the imperial legislation main- 
taining the supremacy of the civil power. The restora- 
tion, therefore, of the civil law, occurring at the very 
time, when the materials of the canon law had been 
completed, must have very conveniently supplied Europe 
with those principles of temporal independence, by 
which the exorbitant pretensions of the papacy might 
best be repelled. The long and vehement contest about 
investitures, waged between * the papal and imperial 
courts, had been compromised in the year 1122 by the 
concordat of Calixtus I].; but in the papacy of Innocent 
III., begun towards the close of the twelfth century, 
the temporal independence of Europe was assailed with 


“ There are four species of courts, 
says Blackstone (Introd., sec. iii.), in 
which the civil and canon laws are per- 
mitted, under different restrictions, to be 
used; the ecclesiastical, the military, the 
courts of admiralty, and those of the two 
universities. He has also (book iii. ch. 
xxvii.) described the jurisprudence adopt- 
ed in our courts of equity, as derived 
from the imperial and pontifical formula- 
ries, which had been introduced by cleri- 
cal chancellors, Mr. Wooddeson has 
declared an opinion, that even our legal 
judicatures ‘have been long acquainted 


with the use of the Roman institutions.’—. 
Elements of Jurisprudence, p.147. Dubl. 

1792. The principles of the Roman law 

were most remarkably introduced into 

the practice of our courts of common law, 

in the last century, by lord Mansfield, 

whose professional practice had been con- 

fined to the court of chandery. ‘The law 

of insurance, in particular, rendered ne- 

cessary, in his time; by the increasing 

commerce and opulence of England; was— 
almost entirely formed by his decisions. 

Butler's Sketch of the Professional 

racter of the Earl of Mansfield. 


abot to. 
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_» While, :the north of Italy was thus, distingpished b 
the.study: of law, the south became not less celebrated, 
for that of medicine, the school of Salerno having: re- 
ceived from its Arabian neighbours the medical. know- 
ledge, which these had acquired from the writings of 
Hippocrates and Galen. -This study appears to have 
been gradually formed in Salerno, by an intercourse with 
some neighbouring Arabs“', often hostile, yet occasion- 
ally amicable, before the arrival of the first Norman 
duke, who became master of Salerno in the year 1075. 
The school of this city acquired considerable reputation 
by the accession of a learned African, named Constan- 
tine*, who had ‘passetl thirty-nine years in travelling 
for knowledge, and, on his return to his own country, 
had been compelled to seek in exile a refuge from the 
jealousy of his countrymen. Its reputation was esta- 
blished by the labours of the monks of Cassino, who 
had long employed themselves in medical, as in other 
studies“, and eagerly availed themselves of the instruc- 
tion afforded in the communications of the Arabs. 

Other species of scientific knowledge were also re- 
ceived from this active and inquiring people, besides 
the medicine and the philosophy of the Greeks; these 
weré mathematics and chemistry. To the Greeks they 
seem to have been indebted for a large portion of their 
geometry“, while it is most probable that their know- 


_fl. Giannone, lib, x. cap, xi. sez. iil. 
_ 43. Of this man, Giannone says, that, 
by ,his travels in many parts of Asia and 
ica,, be had acquired a knowledge of 
varigug sciences, but particularly of medi- 
cing ang astronomy ; and that at Babylon 
he had, learned grammar, logic, mathe- 
matica, astrongmy, and medicine. —Ibid. 
4. The monks of this place had applied 
themselves to ‘the study of medicine in 
particular, from the time of John VIII, 


who was advanced to the papacy in the 
year 873.—Ibid. 

“* Geometry was named by the Arabs 
handassah, which signifies measure ; but 
the two sciences of geometry and arith- 
metic were almost always designated 
by the name ak/ides, or oclides, because 
the Greek Euclid had furnished their 
principles—D’Herbelot, art. Handussah, 
and Akiides, Inthe Tuhkrir Hendassiat,. 
a collection of geometrical treatises, are 
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lege ‘df digebra was received from India, together with: 
the decimal notation of arithmetic. Chemistry,- oi the 
otfier hand; appears to have been exclusively their own, 
the early'nomenclature of that science, indeed, sufi 
ently attesting its Arabian original®. 

‘It has been supposed, that the Arabs had derived the 
principles of their algebraic science from a treatise on 
the properties of numbers, composed in the Greek lan- 
guage by Diophantus of Alexandria, who lived in the 
middle of the second century. Even if this were admit- 
ted, it might yet be true, that the science is of eastern 
origin, since Diophantus might have received in Alex- 
andria, from an eastern source, the principles of his 
reasoning. Mr. Hutton, however, has rejected the sup- 
position as insufficient and inadmissiblé, and has main- 
tained the direct communication of this science from the 
Indians to the Arabs“ 

From two treatises, the Leelawuttee and the Bee 
Gunnit or Beja Gunnita, which have been translated 
into the language of Persia, it appears that the Indians 
possessed a knowledge of alge gebra much superior to that 
which can be found in the treatise of Diophantus“’, and 
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contained the following :—the explication 
of Euclid; the syntaris magna of Ptole- 
my; the dafa of Euclid; the spherics of 
Theodosius; the spherics of Menelaus; 
the moveable sphere of Autolycus; the 
optics of Kuchd; the book of ‘Lheodosius 
concerning night and day; a treatise on 
the rising and setting of the stars; the 
ascendants or horoscopes of Asclepius; a 
treatise of Aristarchus on the discs of 
the sun and moon; the Zemmas, or theo- 
rems of Archimedes ; ; the conics of Apol- 
lonius and Thabit Ben Corrah; a trea- 
tise of the knowledge and the extent of 
figures ; ‘ Archimedes on the sphere and 
cylinder ; ; and a treatise by Theodosius 
on the positions, or quiescence, of bodies, 
—Ibid., art. Yahrir Hendassiat. 

"a6 Atco hol, alkahest, aludel, alembic, 
and alkali, ‘are manifestly the terms of 
aw ‘Arabini'etience. | 


“* Tracts on Mathematical and Philo- 
sophical Subjects, vol. ii. tract XXXIL. 
Lond. 1812. 

‘7 Diophantus composed in the Greek 
langnage thirteen books of algebra of 
arithmetic, of which only six have been 
hitherto printed; and also an imperfect 
book,on the multangular numbers. Thesg 
do not contain any treatise on the ele- 
mentary ,parts of algebra, but only col- 
lections of difficult questions relating 
square and cubic numbers, and iSher 
curious properties of numbers, with their 
solutions: and Diophantus has only pre- 
fixed to them an’ address to a person 
named Dionysius, for whose use they, 
had probably been composed, men 
in it certain principles, as if’ for the 
pose of prepariny him for the consider, 
tion of the problems.—Ibid, © 


ag hase uP OF 
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even fo: that; which was acquired by the Arabs®:: All 
the tules of the science too are found in the 'rhanuscripts 
of India, nearly as they were stated by the Italien 
authors, who ‘had received them from the Arabs ; and 
with them are found the two rules of false posttion, which 
probably had given being to cake improved analysis 
of algebra. By the Arabs the science appears to have 
been communicated to the Christians through two dif- 
ferent channels, for the Italians received it directly from 
the east’, and we must suppose that the Christians of 
Spain were instructed by the Arabs of that country, 
though no distinct account of this communication has 
been transmitted, nor have any early treatises of algebra 
been discovered in the peninsula. To India we must, 
agreeably to the‘expréss acknowledgment of the Arabs 
themselves”, refer the ingenious and most useful con- 


# From the book of Lucas de Burgo, 
the first European author whose treatise 
on this urt was printed, it appears, that 
the knowledge acquired by the Euro- 
peans from the Arabs, extended only to 
quadratic equations, of which they used 
only the positive roots; that only’ on. 
unknown quantity was employed; that 
no signs were substituted for either quan- 
tities or operations, except some few ab- 
breyiations of the words or names them- 
selves; and that the art was applied only 
to the solution of certain numerical pro- 
blems. It is indeed probable, that the 
Europeans did not learn from the Arabs 
the whole of what they knew on this 
subject, for an Arabic manuscript, said 
to-contain a treatise on cubic equations, 
has been deposited in the library of the 
university of Leyden. But it has Been 
discovered, that the Hindoos solved pro- 
blerhs treating of several unknown quan- 
tities, with applications of algebra to 
geometrical and indeterminate questions. 
—Huitton, vol, ii. tract xxxfii, 

”. The artiwas first imported into Italy 
from the east: by Leonard Bonacci of 
Pisa, who oonapbsed his arithmetic in the 
year: 1208; ahd’ published it a second 
time in the-year. 1228, subjoining the 
algebra as a part of the treatise. The 


name, given to it by Lucas de Burgo, 
was Alghebra e Almucabala, explained 
to signify, in the Arabic language, the 
art of restitution and comparison, or pp- 
position and restoration, or resolution 
and equation. The present name is there- 
fore compounded of the article a/ and the 
word gebr, which denotes the mode of 
reducing equations by transposing terms. 
— 1G. 

5° Baha-ul-din, the author of the Kha- 
lasat-ul-Hisah, who was born at Balbec 
in the year 1575, distinctly ascribes to 
the Indian sages the invention of the 
nine figures, employed to express num- 
bers from unity to nine. The Arabian 
and Persian treatises also on algebra, 
like the earlier treatises of Europeans on 
the same art, begin with arithmetic, 
which is called in them the arithmetic 
of the Indians——Ibid. Mr. Hutton, to 
exhibit the gradual formation of our nu- 
merical characters, has given a table 
containing four series, one from the san- 
scrit, two of the Arabic or Persian, and 
one European. Doctor O’Conor, on the 
other hand, has shown that the charac- 
ters expressing seven and sine had been 
invented by Tyro, the freedman of Cicero, 
and were used among the Irish, though 
merely as abbreviations of thé syliables 
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tmiwance,,/py/.waich all numbers are represented in a 
decimal, arrangement of ten characters, the. basis of all 
the madera: practice of arithmetic. ae 
;,.To the, study. of chemistry the Arabs append to. —_ 
been impelled by the joint influence of the two strong 
principles, which urge*men to shun dissolution, and to 
acquire the means of enjoyment, for the transmutation of 
the baser metals into gold”, and the conversion of gold 
into a universal remedy of disease, were the great objects 
af research. Forgetting the sensual paradise, which in 
the fervour of their fanaticism had stimulated their efforts, 
the disciples of Mohammed confined their views of hap- 
piness to the world, which they had conquered, and 
hoped to realise their utmost wishes by the assistance of 
chemistry. Their first systematic’ treatises on this sub- 
ject are said to have been composed bs Geber”, who 
lived in the third century of the hegira, or the ninth of 
the Christian era. To the Europeans their processes 
were probably first communicated in the time of the 
crusades. Arnold of Villa Nova®, who is said to have 
died in the year 1250, was one of the earliest Europeans, 
who gave attention to these operations. His views were 
entirely similar to those of the Arabs, for he appears to 


have prosecuted the study 


et and ws, He has also remarked that 
the character expressing five was used in 
the Polyptychus Remigianus, written 
in the sixth century; that Rabanus 
Maurus in the ninth century said that it 
was numerical, expressing sir ounces ; 
and that all the nine characters, except 
those expressing fous and siz, are ex- 
tant in a manuscript of the eleventh cen- 
tury, containing the works of Guido of 
Aretium. By these considerations he 
was much disposed to believe, that Ger- 
bert, or Sylvester I1., who is known to 
haye writtgn shout numbers, applied to 
hey a te acters seneh used in 

wape sor obher purposes,—-Proleg., part 
ii,.Dr. Slaaxvilerclexx, Zhe question of 


only in the expectation of 


the origin of the nine numeral characters 
is however quite distinct from that of the 
origin of the decimal notation; and 
Malmsbury tells us, that Gerbert first 
took from the Arabs his abacus, or table 
of numeration, and gave rules que a 
sudantibus abacistis vix intelliguntur, 

51 The alchemists pretend to resolve 
gold into its principles, and thus to ex- 
tract a sulphur, which, being mixed with 
some other metal, as mercury or nape 
should change it into gold—Lncyel., art 
Pierre Philosophale. 


33 Elements of Chem. Philos., by Six’ 
H. Davy, introd, p. 10. Loud. [8i2, 
D'Herbelot, art ead or Gale. 3 

Ibid, p ‘ se 


Ve) 


diseovtring thé grand elixir andthe philosopher's seme! 
Roger Bacon about the same timé- applied‘ himeel th 
experimental researches with more reasonable views; wd 
With greater success", though ‘he too was in’bome ‘med: 
suré ted''aside from ‘the pursuits of genuine philestphy 
by the visionary expectation of atcomplishing the ‘tras. 
mutation 'ofmetals. This early experimentalist® ‘attests 
the origin of: his knowledge, by continually quoting ‘in 
his writings his Arabian masters, especially Avicerine, 
whom he names the prince of philosophers. ‘Since’ in 
many particulars® Roger Bacon appears to have opened 
the way for the illustrious philosopher of the same namie, 
who followed him at an interval of three centuries and 
a half*’, the Arabs may be thought justly entitled to be 
respected as the father’s of the improved philosophy eve 

of'the present+ime. : 

- Chemistry, which was thus an Arabian science, was 
very curiously modified by the lively genius of the 
people, among whom it had its origin, the fairies and 
genii of the oriental tales being supposed to exercise a 
dominion over the elemental agencies of nature. This 
fanciful mythology found*votaries even among the more 
sober inhabitants of Europe, where it gave being to the 
sect of the Rosicrusians™, who taught that gnomes, sylphs, 
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speculation, have’been Jed to rep#esent 

the promise made to Ishmael as a cove- 

nant of God, contrary to Gen. xvii. 21. 
7 Roger Bacon died in the year 1284, 


‘4 The most important of his diseove- 
ries was the invention of gunpowder, of 
which however he appears to have con- 


templated only the explosive power, with- 
out proposing to render it instrumental 

‘projection of heavy bodies—Bru- 
ckerus, per. ii. part. Hi, lib. ii. Cc. lil. sect. il. 


i i age ee Hist. of England, vol. i, 


P ; 
fr de Foster has pointed out. severpl 
 sabeslng in the philosophy of the elder 


acon. } stify this observation.— Ma- 
jome sin Uitveiled, vol. ii. p. 313. 
Lond. 1829. ‘it is‘to be lamented that 


the authoy of this very interesting work 
should, fn ‘his’ fondness ‘for: & favourite 


lord Bacon in the year 1628. 

58 The origin of this society is ascribed 
to a certain German, named Rosencreuz, 
who travelled throngh Asia and Africa 
in the fourteenth century; but it was 
however really formed early in the keven- 
teenth, in ridicule of the public credulity, 
which it appears to have deceived.—Bru- 
ckerus, per. iii. part. i. lib. ili... 111. § xxxili. 
xxxiv. When the mythology of this sect 
had been exploded by philosophy, ‘it was 
adopted by Pope, as the machinery of his 
elegatit little poein, the Rape of the Lick, 
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nymphs,’ ant, salamandérs, were. the presidite pprrers.o& 
theig.opexations,;. and the strange persuasion, that it, wag 
Possible.to acquire.a control over these imaginary beings, 
ang;ta..render:.them subservient to the gratification: of 
the »wishes,of men, long supported: the, hope of - disaover- 
ing the-two valued sectets of chemical inquiry... When 
the.later Bacon reviewed the state of philosophy in -hig 
awn time, he doubted whether the operations. of alchemy 
and magic -were fitter subjects of laughter, or of tears” ; 
but he himself has compared them to the labour employed 
in digging for gold, supposed to have been buried in a 
field, which, though disappointed of its proposed object, 
was amply rewarded by the increased fertility of the 
soil. These visionary speculations have actually: pre- 
pared the science, in which Davy has rendered subser- 
vient to the most extensive discoveries of. nature, not 
indeed the sylphs and gnomes of the Rosicrusians, but the 
pervading energies of the electric fluid. 

A people, which could introduce so much of the ima 
gination into their speculations of philosophy, may well 
be supposed to have exercised a powerful influence in 
restoring and modifying the literature of western Europe. 
T’o the Arabs accordingly has been ascribed the agency, 
which chiefly gave being both to the prose composition 
and to the poetry of its modern nations. 

The care employed by Charlemagne, in protectingand 
encouraging learning, was not limited to ecclesiastical 
knowledge. Anxious to improve the native literature of 
his people, he formed a collection of the military songs 
of;the Germans”, which he even transcribéd with | his 
own hand. His own fame has suppressed ‘this poetical 
collection, his adventures and those of his captains sup- 


. ® Novum Organum, lib. i. aphor.85, songs was that, which recorded the ds 
., Le Grand, Fablianx du 12 et 13 feat of his army at Roncesvalles a oF 
a tome i. the Pyrenees. Whether on account ato ie 


$} ‘The most drourite of these military tragic nature of the ox bpca, 
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plying topics.muck more interesting than those of their 
predecessors; but. the Teutonic bards, whose compo- 
sitions he thus endeavoured to preserve from oblivion, 
may be considered as the fathers of the poetry of France, 
and, of modern Europe. 

France was not however depentlent for its poetry on a 
single original, Communicating not only with the Ger- 
mans, but also with the Arabs, both of the east and of 
Spain, it received contributions from both nations, and 
before the end of the period considered in the present 
book, poured into Italy itself the first scanty stream of 
modern genius, derived from the latter source. Divided 
as the country was by the Loire™ into two distinct regions 
of literature, differing not only in the nature of their 
productions, but also in the very dialect, in which these 
were composeg, it seems in the northern provinces to 
have been influenced by the Germans and the Arabs, in 
the southern to have received the character of its modern 
literature wholly from the latter. 

In estimating the respective pretensions of the northern 
scalds, of the Arabs, and of the classical writers of anti- 
quity, who appear also to‘have had some concern in the 
work, to the credit of originating the romantic fiction of 
the northern provinces, it has been concluded, that all 


was fitted to excite shame and indigna- 
tion, or because it was superior in merit, 
it became the most usual song of com- 
bat, and was sung in particular at the 
hattle of Hastings.—Ihbid. 

The northern provinces were the 
region of the romances of chivalry, which 
were anciently composed in metre; the 
southern were the territory of a lighter 
‘epacies of poetry, devoted chiefly to amo- 
vous subjects. The dialeets of the two 
Gisteicts were distingnished by the dif- 
ferent denominations of langue-d’oil and 
danyue-oe, derived from the different 

of the > monosyliable of assent, 
whbigh;hag become au: in the maturer jen- 
grage ef France:, The two dialects were 
Grigiaally comprehended under the. com- 


mon denomination of the romance-lan- 
guage, intended to express 2 modification 
of the Roman, or Latin tongue, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Germany ; but, 
when the poets of the south had given 
such celebrity to their har dialect, 
that it hegan to be considered as a dis- 
tinct language, under the distinct name 
of provengal, the appellation which had 
belonged to both, became limited to the 
northern district, where it was gradually 
improved into the moderna French, and 
the compositions of the northern poets 
received the name of romances. The 
poets of the north were named trosvewrs, 
those of the south troubadours, each ap- 
pellation being equivalent to the word 
poet, da cach signifies inventor. 
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may have contributed to supply the wottders of this 
species of composition™. The northern poetry of the 
scaids* appears to have furnished from its cold and 
gloomy region the malignant spirits, which sent storms 
to agitate the deep, and pestilence to ravage the land, 
and the potent spells; which repel violence, or awaken 
the sleepers of the grave. The oriental fictions with less 
of terror, have more of variety. In the early scaldic odes 
we find no dragons, giants, magic rings, or enchanted 
castles, as in the stories of the Arabs® ; and to the Persian 
perts we must refer the original of the European fairies, 
which have probably derived also their name from that 
Persic appellation. These oriental materials of romance® 
are conceived to have been imported into Europe first by 
the pilgrims, who visited Palestine, and afterwards by 
the crusaders, especially as the local situation of Armo- 
rica or Brittany, in which province they found the earliest 
and most favourable reception, was not convenient for a 
communication with the Arabs of Spain. The ancient 
stories of Greece®™ may also have contributed their sup- 


% Dunlop’s Hist. of Fiction, vol. i. p. 
130, &e. Edinb. 1814, 

* That romantic fiction had been de- 
rived from the sca/ds of the north, was 
first maintained by Mallet, the historian 
of Denmark, and afterwards by bishop 
Percy. That it had been received from 
the Saracens was suggested by Salma- 
sius, and has been smce strongly sup- 
ported by Warton.—Dunlop, vol. i. p. 
131—135. 

® A portion of the genuine Arabic ro- 
mance of Antar, composed in the time of 
Haroun al Raschid, the contemporary of 
Charlemagne, has been translated by 
Mr, Terrick Hamilton, and published in 
the year 1820. In this we can perceive 
that the Arabs must have derived the 
machinery and fictions of their later ro- 
Mances from the Persians, for we find in 
it no genii, magicians, or talismans, or 
fabulous animals. The wonders are only 
those of hyperbolical narration. 

* Dunlop, vol. i. p. 138, 

7 Ibid., pp. 140, 142,.—Though the 


tlaSsical writers were scarcely known, 
tne fables of the ancient mythology were 
reserved in a number of popular works. 
n the thirteenth century many classical 
stories appeared both in prose, and in a 
metrical form, veiled in the garb of ro 
mantic fiction. Of this sort are the Latin 
works ascribed to Dares Phrygius and 
Dictys Cretensis concerning the wars of 
Troy, and the still more ample chronicle 
of Guido de Colonna, formed from these 
through the medium of the French me. 
trical work of Benoit de Saint More. 
These materials were at last wrought 
into a distinct class of regular romances, 
professedly composed on classical sub- 
jects, which appear to have been first 
written in the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Hole in the tale of Sindbad, 
which he names the Arabian Odyssey, 
discovers the cave of Polyphemus and the 
story of the escape of Aristomenes the 
Messenian—Remarks on the Arablan 
Nights’ Entertainments, p. 249. Lond. 
1797. The Greeks had thelr Acti. 
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phies of fiction, as numerous correspondences have heen. 
remarked. The, Calypso,.or Circe, of Homer may be 
epnsidered as. the; prototype of the sorceress,. who. in 
romantic. tales. detains the knight. from his quest; the 
story of Andromeda may have given, birth to the fables 
of:damsels rescued by their knights from the jaws of sea- 
monsters : the celestial armour of the Iliad and the 
Aineid, the giant Polyphemus and his cave, the griffins 
guarding mines of gold, the expedition of the golden 
fleece, the apples and dragon of the Hesperides, the king’s 
daughter an enchantress, who saves her lover ; these 
resemble the embellishments supposed to have been 
received from the Arabs. The story of the Titans con- 
fined by Jupiter in gloomy prisons, as given in the 
theogony of Hesied, is fnore similar to the wild grandeur 
of the Gothic imagery. It has however been very justly 
remarked®, that such fictions were after all but the em- 
bellishments of chivalrous adventure, and that this, which 
was the substantial groundwork, must be sought in the 
peculiar system of manners, which characterised the age 
and countries of romance. 

The earliest specimens: of this kind of composition 
being referred to the middle of the twelfth century, 
before which time the language, in which they were 
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tious narratives, the Milesians, a Greek 
colony, having first acquired a taste for 
them froit the Persians, Before the age 
of Alexander however, which introduced 
a mabte ‘frequent intercourse between ‘the 
and the Asiatics, few attempts 

wae idle int ‘in this ‘species of composition 
by the Greeks of Europe. From that 
joule in ee ages, the fancy of Greek 

n indulged in composin 

tales of Hany, adventures The sia 
disting: these productions was 
a jet wn Chariclea of Heliodo- 
bishop of Tricca in Thes- 

mit who vel about the close of the 
fourth century; the concluding specimen, 
which was entitled Jemene and Lsmenias, 


was written in the twelfth. Inthe com- 
positions of Heliodorus and his followers, 
says Mr. Dunlop, we first perceive woman 
‘in any degree represented as assuming 
* her proper station of the friend and come 

‘ panion of man.’—Hist. of Fiction, vol. 
i. pp. 97, 98. The ecclesiastical character 
of Heliodorus may direct our attention 
to the true original of this peculiarity, 
the Christian scriptures, from which the 
female character has received its import~ 
ance. ‘ Indeed,’ he has remarked, p. 27, 
¢in all the ancient romances the heroine 
‘is invariably the most interesting and 
‘ spirited character,’ 

68 Tbid., p. 145. 
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written, “Had passed into England by the ‘Noritat éonst 
quest,'the court of England, then much ‘niore’ splendid’ 
than ‘that of France, was to. them the gréat sdcéné'of 
patronage and encouragement. THe first ‘French’ r0- 
mances being accordingly composed in England ot Nor- 
mandy, and for the English government, naturally 
treated of traditions belonging to the people of England. 
These were supplied by the aboriginal Britons, who 
readily associated with the Normans, as the conquerors: 
of the Saxons, their ancient adversaries, for which reason 
also they were acceptable subjects to the new possessors 
of the government; and in this manner the adventures 
of the British Arthur, of which too the French minstrels 
had before acquired some knowledge in Brittany ®, were 
celebrated in the original romances, ‘composed in: the 
language of a different country. In tae end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, an 
infinite variety of French metrical romances, on the 
subject of Arthur and his knights of the round table, 
appeared in England and Normandy. These were, for’ 
the most part, reduced into prese in the course of the 
thirteenth and the two succeeding centuries”, and in 
this form were presented and received, as entitled to 
the credit of serious history, while the compilers dis- 
paraged the metrical originals, that they might recom- 
mend their own productions. 

' When Normandy became again connected with the 
French government, the native minstrels abandoned the 
praises of the knights of the round table, and devoted 
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5° The traditions of this first hero of 
romantic story, had been collected in 
Brittany by Walter Calenius, or Gualtier, 
as he is. sometimes named, archdeacon of 
Oxford, and communicated by him to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who founded on 
them a chronicle of Britain, supposed to 
have been finished about the year 1140, 


The oldest of the French metrical. ro-; 
mances, which is founded on this aun. 
nicle, and entitled Le Brut, was written, 
about the year 1155, by Robert Wac 
native of j ersey- —Bualop, + vol. i, “2 at 


&e, on ae 
® Ibid, p. 167. to 4, Ve ee ts 
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therivdlves to the celebration of the paladins ‘of Charle: 
magne. The first work, which furnished materials ‘for 
these compositions, was the chronicle attributed to Pur. 
pin archbishop of Rheims”, the contemporary of Chiurle- 
magne, but ‘not really written .until the end of the 
eleventh, or the beginning of the twelfth century; and 
the earliest of this class of metrical romances appeared 
in the reign of Lewis IX., or about the middle of the 
thirteenth. The prose compositions of this class were 
superior to those of the former, as the Saracen adver- 
saries of Charlemagne were a more romantic people 
than the Saxon enemies of the British hero”, and 
afforded an opportunity of introducing tales of eastern 
magnificence. Their dates cannot be well ascertained, 
but are supposed ‘not to have been more ancient than the 
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fourteenth and*fifteenth centuries”. 
To the northern provinces of France, Le Grand as- 


2 This chronicle treats of the expedi- 
tion into Spain, in which occurred the 
celebrated battle of Roncesvalles. 

7 Dunlop, vol. i. p. 391. 

% When the subjects afforded by Ary 
thur and Charlemagne had been exhaust- 
ed, a new series was begun, the hero of 
the first of which was Amadis de Gaul, 
an imaginary character. There were 
also various other classes of fictitious 
narratives: the classical, composed in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century ; 
the spiritual, the earliest of which was 
composed in the year 1529, and the 
moat generally popular, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress of Bunyan, after the middle of the 
seventeenth century; the comic or satiri- 
cal, the first specimen of which was the 
work of Rabelais, the most excellent that 
of Cervantes ; the political, as the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, and the Argenis of 
Barclay ; the pastoral, of which the Ar- 
cadia of Sir Philip Sidney is to English 
readers thd most interesting example; 
and the heroic, which in the seventeenth 
century took the place of the exploded 
narratives of chivalry. The lefty extra- 
vagance, however, of the heroic romance 
lost its attraction within the same cen- 
tury, in which it had been introduced, and 


it was succeeded by the modern novels 
of France and Great Britain, which, with 
humbler pretensions, are more secure of 
lasting attention, because more agreeable 
to the truth of nature-—Dunlop, vol. iit. 
The Italians, in the mean time, not being 
a chivalrous people, had adopted, under 
the guidance of Boccaccio, a lighter spe- 
cies of narrative composition, to which 
Mr. Dunlop has justly ascribed an im. 
portant influence, in suggesting to our 
dramatic poets the combinations of their 
ese ii. pp. 399, 400. In Italy, 
owever, morals have been too much cor- 
rupted for the feelings, which modern 
novels represent, the progress of an in- 
trigue being too rapid for the anxieties of 
assion ; and accordingly, as Madame de 
taél has remarked in her own novel of 
Corinne, in a country, in which love oc- 
cupies so much attention, there is not a 
single romance. In the British empire, 
where the comparative purity of morals 
supports the sentiment of passion, this 
sort of composition has become a trade, 
from which a constant supply is furnished 
for the occupation of the idle, and the re- 
laxation of the busy; a trade, indeed, 
latterly ennobled by the genius of Scott. 
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cribes,. exclusively. the first formation and the ultimate. 
improvement. of the French theatre”, their romances and 
tales of the thirteenth century having prepared the way. 
for the mysteries, moralities, and farces, of the succeed- 
ing ages, and the eminent men, who afterwards carried 
the French drama to its highest perfection, Moliére, 
Racine, and Voltaire, having been born in these very 
countries. To the troubadours, or the poets of southern 
France, the dramatic art was always unknown”; nor 
were their lyric compositions ever connected with the 
recital of a story. 

The troubadours, living in the provinces adjacent 
to Spain, were much more largely indebted to the 
Arabs of that country, than the trouveurs of northern 
France. The literature, which they tltus received, was 
exclusively oriental, unlike the science.of the Arabs, 
much of which had been by them derived from the 
Greeks. To the literature of Greece the Arabs remained 
almost wholly strangers. Homer, though translated 
into Syriac in the reign of Haroun al Raschid, was never 
introduced into the language of Arabia”. No Grecian 
poet, indeed, no orator, and, @xcept Plutarch, no histo- 
rian, was ever added to the literature of this refined 
and inquisitive people. It has been supposed that the 
alienation of the Arabs from the classic compositions of 
Greece was caused by the horror, with which they 
regarded the pagan idolatry of that country. But, 
besides that this objection weuld not extend to the 
orators and historians, it has ‘been remarked, that the 
horror of idolatry neither hindered them from preserving 
the memorials of that, which had subsisted in their 
original country before the time of Mohammed, nor 


* Fabliaux, &c., tome i. pref. pp. liv. p. 443. Paris, 1774. 
tome ii. pp. 74,7 75. 78 Wist. Litt. ee par Ginguené, 
ae Hist, Litt, des Troubadours, tomei. tomei. p. 211. 
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fron. studying the idotatrous religion: of Hindostin, wien 
they, vin the dourse of their conquests; :had! becotne! its, 
masters: 1 (Mu:Lanoks has concluded,: that the! neglect 
of Gredian ‘literature arose’ from the: absolute :impossibi- 
lity of attaining ‘any. knowledge of it, all: the Arabian 
translations of Grecian originals having been made from 
very imiperfect Syrian versions. It is: certain that its 
chastened beauties could never have. been rendered 
attractive to the unrestrained imagination of the orientals, 
which delighted in a luxuriance of metaphor, and would 
have regarded the most figurative of the Grecian writ- 
ings as tame and uninteresting. Whatever may have 
been the cause, the effect, as M. Ginguené has well 
observed, was that the literature of the Arabs preserved 
its appropriate characfer, its genuine beauties and its 
blemishes, instead of becoming a Grecian literature, 
diseuised in a different and unsuitable language. 
‘Though the Arabs indulged a passion for narratives 
of marvellous adventures, which seem to have largely 
contributed to the production of the romances of north- 
ern France, and of the English court, and possessed 
various heroic poems, designed to commemorate the 
actions of their distinguished men, yet the predominant 
character of their poetry seems to be that of lyric com- 
position”. Their poems of this description have been 
chiefly of two sorts, distinguished by the names gazal 
‘and cassidah®, the former of "which did not exceed seven- 
teen or eighteen distichs, the latter contained not fewer 
than thirty. The gazal,‘which is of a light and Anacre- 
-ontic class, belonged rather to the Persians”; the .casst- 
“dah, :which is of an elegiac nature, though most usu- 
_allyapplied to amorous subjects, was preferred by the 
Arabs 


wescvenee (Ot Hitt, du Midi de 7% T)’Herbelot, art. Gazal et Casndak. 
) Europe, tome i, p. 60. Paris, 1813, ® Ginguené, tome i, p..284. 0.) 3! 
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aJF hat the poetty of the Arabs of: Spain served itoiexcite 
and direct the: poetical efforts of the neighbouring pro4 
vintes of France, is not.merely inferred from the vicinity, 
which facilitated: the communication .. between..:the. two 
countries, but:is also confirmed :by some historical: cir; 
cumstances.. In the year 1085, the king of. Castile, 
who had married a French woman, daughter of the duke 
of Burgundy, invited many lords of France to assist him 
in his war with the infidels, and with their assistance he 
reduced under his government Toledo, which was cele- 
brated for its schools. After the conquest, great num- 
bers of. the French auxiliaries established themselves in 
the city, which they had assisted in acquiring, while the 
conquered Arabs remained there, retaining their national 
manners and usages, and conséquently the songs, in 
which they found so much gratification. ,In this manner 
was a direct communication opened between the min- 
strels of the Arabs and the countrymen of the trouba- 
dours ; and, as the first of these poets ®, who is known 
to us, was born in the year 1071, or but fourteen years 
before the reduction of Toledo, it appears that the com- 
mencement of the poetry of*the southern provinces of 
France, may be strictly referred to the influence of the 
songs of the Arabs upon a people devoted, like them- 
selves, to gay enjoyment™. - 

Though the poetry of the troubadours has been com- 
monly distinguished by the name of Provencal, it was 
much more cultivated in Languedoc, than in the pro- 


T e 
‘ "hare 


® Ginguené, tome i. p. 248. 
ri Hist. Litt. des Troubadours, tome ie 


p.2. 

.,; ™ Whe people of these provinces erected 
among themselves a singular tribunal, 
named the court of love, for deciding the 
controversies occasioned by the subtleties 
of amorous casuistry, and formed from its 
determinations the system, which they 
denominated the gay science,,gat saber. 


—Le Grand, tome i. pref. p. 57,' They 
disputed for example, which of two lovers 
manifests ‘more ion, he' who is: 6o 
jealous, that, be 1s, alar at every oc- 
currence, or he who is so prepossesded ‘in 
favour of his mistress, that he caspot per- 
ceive, that he has good cause for jealousy. 
—Mémoires pour la Vie de F. Petrarque, 
tome ii. notes, p. 59, Ameterd, 1764, 
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vince. properly named Provence ™, and Thoulouge was. 
regarded as its principal seat. This city seems, indeed, 
ta, have heen, in all ages, a favourite abade of the 
Muses*, Martial has, in one of his epigrams, charac- 
terised Thoulouse by the title of palladian, for its gy- 
perior love of letters. Ausonius, a celebrated poet of 
the fourth century, was educated there, and tells us that, 
the most distinguished families of the empire, and even 
the emperors themselves, sent their children to that city 
for instruction; and, when the successive invasions of 
the people of the north and of the south had ceased to 
disturb its repose, the genius of the place again mani- 
fested its intellectual influence in the superior cultiva- 
tion of that early poetry, which has been transformed 
into the living poetry of the modern nations of Europe. 
Such was the province, which had been placed in the 
immediate vicinity of the Spanish peninsula, as if to 
receive, in the most favourable circumstances, the germs 
of Arabian imagination. 

The troubadours, who began to compose their poems 
near the close of the eleventh century, flourished during 
the two, which next succeeded. In this interval ®, per- 
sons of every rank, sex, profession, and character, ap- 
plied themselves with ardour to the cultivation of the 
new poetry; sovereigns, lords, ladies, ecclesiastics, 
monks, even an inquisitor, libertines, and devotees. 
Their compositions were of various descriptions. Far 
the greater portion was employed in celebrating that 
spirit of gallantry, which: was a principal part of the 
new-formed system of chivalrous manners; and the 
troubadours thus contributed in their turn to support an 
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ad Mértioires_ pour la Vie de F. Pé- 
_ fé,"'tome i. p. 153. The ori- 
hame ‘of the southern dialect of 
Franc, ‘dangue-d'oc, was changed into 
engaé, the name of Provence having 
been widely extended through the southern 


parts of France, when a count of the dis- 

trict properly so named, had assessed 

mharet of many ny neighbouring territories. 
id 

sei Hist. Fite des Troubadours, disc, 

prel. p. 15, tome ii. p. 42. - 
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institution, from which they were supplied with’ their: 
most usual, and most interesting topic®.'’ They’ also 
wrote poems historical, satirical, and didactic; and 
some*’, named tensons, consisting of alternate couplets, 
and displaying the powers of contending bards. ‘Pas- 
torals they attempted, but with little success. Theirs 
was the poetry of courts, and they had little opportunity 
of admiring and feeling the beauties of nature. The 
encouragement, which they received, was great and 
universal, and the new school of poetry became widely 
extended ; in Italy, in Spain, in England, and even in 
Germany, says their historian ®, men roused themselves 
to give attention to these Amphions, attempted to imitate 
them in the same language, and then laboured, after 
their example, to improve the languages of their respec- 
tive countries. , 

In this original school of modern poetry, rhyme was 
substituted for the measured quantity of the classic ver- 
sification, and has continued generally to characterise the 
poetry of the modern languages of Europe ®. Whence 
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® That the general character of the 
ancient poetry was of a very different 
kind, is attested by Lucian, in the dia- 
logue, in which Venus demands of her 
son, why he had not directed his arrows 
against the Muses. They, he replies, are 
vencrable, and always thoughtful, and 
occupied with their music. 

*7 In these they maintained opposite 
sentiments, almost always on subjects of 
gallantry, often extremely licentious— 
Hist. Litt. des Troubadours, disc. prel. 
pp. 67, 68. 

 Ibid., p. 71. 

® The first rude efforts of the English 
drama were made in rhyme; but the 
tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, first per- 
formed in the year 1561, set an example 
of blank verse, which, notwithstanding 
the rhyming tragedies of Dryden, has 
been happily established as the proper 
poetry of dramatic dialogue. Milton, too, 
in his greater poems, emancipated him- 
self from the restraint of this species of 


a eee ’ 
versification, and in our own days, he 
has been followed by Cowper and by 
Southey. But rhyme, which Madame de 
Staél has fancifully named the wnage of 
hope and of remembrance, has, however, 
continued to constitute the general cha- 
racteristic of all our poetry, except that of 
the drama. In the languages of France 
and Italy, attempts were also made ta 
sustain poetry without the aid of rhyme, 
but with little success, except so far as the 
dramas of Alfieri in the latter country, 
which yet seem to owe their ustimation 
rather to a political feeling, than tp their 
dramatic merit, may have furnished more 
favourable examples. . It was yatural 
that the resturation of the ancient litera- 
ture should dispose men to seek in mo- 
dern languages the same resources of 
harmony, by which the poetry of Greecg 
and Rome had been maintained. We 
have, accordingly, in the dreadiq of Sir 
Philip Sidney, says Mr. Dunlop, wol. iij, 
pp: 174, 175, hexameters, or at least, 
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thiv' Uther character: of poetry has ‘been’ primiarily “de-' 
rived, 'is, however, a. subject of even more vatiotis dis- 
cuksidn than the'origin ‘of romantic fiction. Séme' have 
contended, that it arose in the degeneracy of the Latin 
poetry ®, alleging that -gradually, as ‘poetic quantity - 
was ‘disregarded and forgotten, rhyme was substitutéd 
in ‘its ‘place. . Others have conceived, that the first: 
rhymers were the Runic bards of the north of Europe, 
these having been the teachers of the monkish rhymers 
of the Latin language. Others maintain, that the 
practice of seeking poetic harmony in the similarity of 
termination, was a part of that forming influence, which 
was exercised by the Arabs on the poetry of modern 
Europe, and was received by the monkish writers of 
Latin verses from“those, who composed in the vernacular 
languages. Lastly, doctor O’Conor has argued, that 
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what seem intended by the author as 
snch, elegiaes, Sapphics, Anacreontics, 
Phaleusiacs, Asclepiades, and in short, 
every thing but poetry. Similar attempts 
have been made, with as little advantage, 
in the French, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages, though in France an academj 
had been formed, composed partly of mu- 
sicians, for the purpose of ascertaining 
with accuracy the measures of poetry.— 
Baillét sur les Poétes. The German lan- 
guage alone has, like those of ancient 
Greece and Italy, long and short syl- 
lables; ‘and, Klopstock, whose Messiah 
constitutes ‘the poetical epoch of Ger- 
many, has accordingly coristructed his 
pre of the héxameters and the ace 
of ancierit poetry Allemagne, par Mad. 
de’ Stael, ee pp. 971° 279. Lond, 
1813. Madame de Stael, however, has 


¢ ¥ 


rémarked, that quantity in the German 
Tingbage is determined solely by a Gata 
matical consideration, the radical syllable 
pene Ore , and’ the accessaries short ; 
and ‘fiat this arrangement, rot being re- 
guldtdaby the harmony of sound, must 
fe less suitable to the purposes of poetry, 
thay that of ai classic languages.—Ibid., 
b. 270! ' The attempt of’ Klopstock ap- 
pears to havé failed, for Schlegel haspro- 
nounced it to have been the great.cauge 


of the unpopularity of his poem —Lect. 
on Literature, vol. ii. p. 269. Edinb, 
1818. In modern languages, generally, 
accentuation has been substituted for 
quantity. 

9 We do not find in the poetry of 
Greece, any instances of rhyming verses, 
which may not be supposed to have been 
merely accidental; but in that of an- 
cient Rome, particularly in elegiac com- 
position, they must be thought to have 
been sometimes designedly introduced as 
ornaments. Cicero, Tusc. Disput., lib. i. 
cap. 28, 35, has cited even from En- 
nius two remarkable triplets of rhyming 
verses. 

6! The use of rhyme among the ancient 
Irish, Doctor O’Conor attributed to the 
prevailing practice of accompanying 
songs with the music of the harp, the 
rhyme according most distinctly with 
the instrumental music.—Proleg., part ii. 
p- 72. For this practice, as well as for 
their musical skill, he has quoted various 
decisive authorities—Ibid., p. 73. The 
first of the Anglo-Saxons, who composed 
Latin verses in rhyme, was Aldhelm, 
who had been educated by Maildulphus, 
an Irishman.—Ibid., p. 68. So far 
then as this practice was received on the 
continent from the Anglo-Saxons, it 
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to compose, in rhyme was a.Celtic: practice, transmitted , 
from Ireland to the :Saxon .clergy of England. and_, the. 
ecclesiastics of the continent, and by them conveyed to 
the, poets of the modern dialects. te ad teats 

From this enumeration of opinions it appears, that 
rhyme has been very generally employed to distinguish 
poetry from prose”. Measured quantity, a more per-. 
fect music of speech, seems to have been a character of 
the noble language of Greece, and to have belonged to 
the Latin language, only as it was a ruder dialect of the 
former *. Those nations, which did not possess an in- 
strument of so much compass, were forced to seek their 
gratification in the more simple expedient of corre- 
sponding. closes, trusting to accentuation for the general 
music of their lines. The bards of $celand™, indeed, 
disqualified perhaps by the influence of a,severe climate 
for producing harmony of either kind, appear to have 
devised a.most complicated alliteration, rather as an 
exercise of ingenuity in difficult composition, than as a 
contrivance for affording pleasure to the ear. The 


must be primarily ascribed to the Irish. 


It appears to have been introduced at 
Rome about the year 384, by pope Da- 
masus, who was a Spaniard.—Ibid., part 
i. p. 96. This may prove it to have had 
there a Celtic, though not an Irish origin. 
The Leonine verses, afterwards introduced, 
combined poetic quantity with rhyme. 
Those of Gulielmus Pictaviensis, men- 
tioned by Usher, in his Sylloge, Epist., 
XxIx., are among the earliest specimens 
of this kind of versification now extant. 

e name is supposed to have been de- 
rived from a Parisian monk of the twelfth 
century; but these rhymes are much 
more ancient, and he could only have 
gly the invention.—Ginguené, tome 
1. p. 253. 

Of all modern languages, the Eng- 
lish appears to be best fitted to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect by its rhymes, as it 
abounds in monosyllables, which dis- 
tiictly mark the correspondences of 
sound, and present them to the ear single 
alid unmixed, 


e % Such is the opinion of Zeunius, in 
YAs Introd. in Ling. Latin, cap. i. sect. i. 
The origin of the Latin language he re- 
fers to the Pelasgians, the earliest inha- 
bitants both of Greece and Italy.—Ibid., 
sect. 11, Agreeably to this opinion, Tae 
citus has remarked, forma literis Latinis, 
que veterrimis Grecorum.—Annal. ii. 
cap. xiv. It is ey confirmed by a 
passage of Suetonius, de Ilustr. Gram., 
cap. i, in which Livius Andronicus and 
Ennius, the most ancient of the Latin 
writers, are called Semi-Grecjans, But 
how much the Latin language, even in 
its maturity, was felt to be inferior to the 


varent language of Greece, appears from 
the following’ testimony of ‘Guintiian , 
tanto est sermo Gracus Lating jucun+ 
dior, ut nostri poeta, quoties dulce. carmen 
esse voluerunt, illorum id nominibys 
exornent.—Inst, Oratoy., lib, xii, ‘cap. 
sect. ii. aoe 
™ Letters on Iceland, by Dr Ung Vou 
Troil, letter xvii, Lond, 178)... , 
: ar ar . ot 
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bards of the Hebrews algo, at least so: far as we.can now 
judge, of their compositions, appear to have disregarded 
both quantity and rhyme”, and to -have sought no other 
characters .of poetry, than an elevation .of expression 
with .a‘.solemn. correspondence of the sentiment in a 
parallelism of choral chant. Their poetry however 
was the language of divine inspiration, and perhaps 
could not submit to the technical combinations of merely 
human composition. Among the Saxons too we are 
unable ta discover any of the distinctive characters of 
poetry *, possibly because, in their extreme rudeness of 
manners, they had not been able to invent any other 
mode of peculiarly affecting the ear, than the quick 
return of pauses in their diminutive verses. With 
these exceptions, belonging to special cases, it seems 
that poetry must seek to please the organ of hearing 
either by measured quantity, or by rhyme. Music is 
properly the language of sentiment or feeling, as speech 
is the language of ideas; and it is the nature of poetry, 
as a more elevated speech, to effect some combination or 
other of the two species of language, and to delight us 
by their united expression. But, however general the 
practice of rhyming may have been, the troubadours ” 
seem to have received it from the Arabs, for the com- 
munication between the two classes of poets is sufhi- 


% Lowth, thongh he contends that being commonly divided into equal 
yh poetry must have been in some _ periods, and each period intu its corre- 

gree metrical, since we observe, in many sponding members, that it is fitted for 
instances, that the initial letters corre- translation much beyond the measured, 
spond to the order of the alphabet, but varied quantity, of the poetry of 
atid also; since the forms of words em- Greece and Rome, because the forms of 
ployed in it are altered from those of the sentences, remaining unaltered in 
ordindry language, admits that not only translation, preserve much of their ori- 
the qitantity, but even the number of syl- ginal grandeur. Is not this a peculiar 
lables, cannot he precisely determined. adaptation in compositions, with which 

~ "1 Hebr. Pred, iii. The the unlearned of all nations should have 
vane wiitet Rae remarked, that the pecu- the opportunity of becoming familiar ? 
liar structure of Hebrew poetry accom- * Turner’s Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, 
modatas it id seh a manner to the ex-  vyol.iv. book vi. ch. v, 
pression of the sentiment, each poem % Ginguené, tome i, p, 256, 
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ciently. discoverable, the. example of the ‘Arabian song's 
was much moré attractive than that of the rhymes ‘of 
monkish Latin; and the taste of the Fresch poets ‘for 
the combination of poetry with voval and instrumental 
music, appears to have been formed by an imitation of 
that lively and. poetical people. 

The influence of the poetry of the vedialioes on the 
poetry of England has been noticed by Dryden®, in 
observing that Chaucer availed himself of the stores 
supplied by their language, to enrich that of his own 
country, until his time remarkable for its poverty. But 
the important influence of the poetry of the south of 
France was exetcised in the formation of that of Italy. 
The court of Sicily, it has been already remarked, first 
drew forth by its fostering encovragentent the genius of 
Italian poetry, so that, in the time of Dgnte, the litera- 
ture of Italy bore the name of Sicilian”. Of the poets 
of this Sicilian school it has been observed, that their 
language is compounded of the dialects of Sicily and 
Provence’, and that those of their poems, which are 
named canzoni, have almost all the same form, which 
had been given by the troubadours™, while their son- 
nets, probably Sicilian in their origin, have a distinct 
one, which has been retained in the Italian poetry” 
The example of the Sicilian court was soon followed in 
the adjacent peninsula’, many poets appearing in its 
northern provinces before the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Two of these, both named Guido, have been 


8 Pref. to his Fables, p. 208. 
den’s Works, vol, ii. Lond. 1808. 


iroubadours were extremely varied; and 
the Italians in their canzone imitated 


Dry- 


Ginguené, tome i. p. 395. 

10 Tbid., p. 396. 

101 To the truubadours is to be ascribed 
almost all the variety of measures em- 
ployed in medern poetry, for the structure 
af the odes of the Persians and the Arabs 
is simple and uniform-—Ibid., pp. 286, 
287, The forms of the canzos of the 


those more especially, the strophes of 
which contained the greatest mumber of 
verses.—lbid., p. 295. 
102 ‘The rigorous laws of the sonnet are 
cified by Boileau, L’Art Poctique, 
t ii, 1. 82, &c. 
ae Ginguené, tome i p. 409, &e.. 
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diatinQuished above: the.rest, orie for; havingunecerted 
suehia testimony of the admiration of ‘Dante, that:-hd 
hag: been, .though.erroneously, supposed to; havd.heen 
tutor to that, great poet, the other for having determined 
by- more precise. regulations the form of: the: Italian 
sonnet, in which preceding poets had ne some 
caprice. - 

The. poetry of these Italians, like that of the Sicilians, 
bears the character of the strains of the troudadours, 
with this inferiority, however, common to both™, that, 
though the poets of Provence, like those of the Arabs, 
applied their genius to a variety of subjects, to the 
achievements of war in particular, and the pleasures of 
life, together with the adventures of love, and were 
sometimes adulatory, sometimes satirical, and at other 
times the relaters of licentious, but pointed stories, the 
Sicilians and Italians confined themselves to the single 
topic of the amorous passion, which they diversified by 
subtle refinements and exaggerations, until they lost all 
the truth and impressiveness of natural sentiment. In 
the following age, indeed, Dante and Petrarca presented 
to their countrymen the ‘models of a juster poetry, but 
these great writers did not disown the debt of gratitude, 
which they owed to their predecessors, and one of the 
troubadours has been celebrated by them both for his 
excellence in amatory composition’. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the influence of the poets of the southern 
provinces of .France should have been thus considerable 
in Italy, as their language and that of Italy had a sen- 
sible affinity, and the crusades had established a fre- 
quent, and intimate communication between the two 
countries. 


a Giagunné, tome i. ‘PP. p- 433, 434, animate the genius of the of the pros 
0 Hist. Litt. des Trou adours, tome ii. | vince-—Mém. pour la Vie de F. Pétrarque, 
pp. 479, 480. Petrarca began a residence tome i. pp. 154, 155. 
in Thoulouse aly-aix years after the floral ame Hist. Litt. des Troabadours, tome ii. 
games had been established there, tore- p. 344, - 
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‘It is aniversally admitted, even'by the writer ‘of their 
literary’ history 1, that few traces of genius are disce< 
verable in the compositions of this class of ‘poets >' and 
we ean only say of them, that they awakened:the venhits 
of those; by whom they were succeeded. The cause 
intimated. by the historian’ is the want of the classi¢ 
models of antiquity, a want not experienced by their 
successors in Italy. This, indeed, will in'some measure 
account for their deficiency, but it does not seem at all 
adequate to its entire explanation, for we might still 
hope to find the energies of native genius, irregular and 
extravagant, yet original and interesting. The grand 
cause appears to have been, that they were the poets 
of an artificial system of society and manners. Living 
in the baronial courts of France, and witnessing only the 
factitious manners of chivalry, they could not feel the 
inspiration of that simple nature, which they never 
beheld. There however they were favourably situated 
for giving the first refinement to the barbarism of modern 
language, and attracting attention to vernacular compo- 
sition. Their ignorance, too, of the classical productions 
of Greece and Rome was indispensable for preserving 
them from the strong temptation to devote themselves 
to the study and practice of the rich and regular lan- 
guages, in which these were composed. Even the medi- 
ocrity of their pretensions may fairly be considered, as 
conducive to the ultimate improvement of European 
literature. A late writer has observed, that, as the 
troubadours had established, from the one end of Europe 
to the other, a common dialect, if any man of superior 
genius had arisen among them, this dialect might pro- 
bably have become the general language of Europe, at 
least it might have continued to be, for a considerable 


107 Hist. Litt, des Troubadours, disc. prél. p. liv. ; tome i i. P. 468. age * 
® Ibid. tomei.p.415. — - ee 
VOL, II. L 
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time, the general language of poetry. A troubadour 
of merit, equal to that of the great masters of Italian 
poetry, might thus have fixed the poetry of the middle 
age to the dialect of Provence, and have obstructed the 
various and emulous improvement of the diversified 
languages, which were just then beginning to be con- 
sidered as capable of expressing the ideas and feelings 
of the educated classes of society. The mediocrity of 
these poets was sufficient for animating the first aspirings 
of awakened genius, but was not competent to procure 
for the language, in which they wrote, an exclusive 
regard. 

Two causes co-operated with the mediocrity of these 
early poets, to secure the other dialects of Europe from 
the danger of a powerful and overbearing competition ; 
these were the political situation of the southern pro- 
vinces of France, and the degradation of the characters 
of their poets. In the earlier part of the thirteenth 
century, these provinces became the scene of a violent 
persecution of the early separatists from the church of 
Rome, and the birth-place of the inquisition ; and in its 
latter part Charles of Anjou, the heir of the house of Pro- 
vence, possessed himself of Naples, and drew the Proven- 
cal lords to his Italian court. The great encouragement 
originally given to the troubadours had, on the other 
hand, brought forward such a crowd of disorderly pre- 
tenders, that, in the fourteenth century, the whole tribe 
sunk into neglect and oblivion’. 


40° Tntrod. to the Lit. Hist. of the Four- 10 Hist. Litt. des Troubadours, disc, 
teenth and Fifteenth Cent., p. 179. prél. pp. bxxix. xxx, 
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BOOK II. 


REVIEW OF MODERN HISTORY FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY TO THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the history of Italy and Sicily from the establishment of the papat 
see at Avignon, in the year 1308, to the commencement of 
the papacy of Leo X. in the year 1513. 


Negotiations for a ba/ance of power in Italy occasioned by the expedition of the Ger 
man emperor Henry VII. in the year 1312. Decay of the kingdom of Naples 
begun 1343. Efforts of Florence provoked by the aggrandisement of Milan, 1369. 
Territorial aggrandisement of Venice in Italy, 1406. Rise of the Medici in Flo- 
rence, 1421. French dynasty of Naples superseded by the Spanish dynasty of 
Sicily, 1442. Treaty negotiated by Lorenzo de’ Medici against Venice, for main- 
taining a permanent balance of power in Italy, 1480. Death of Lorenzo, 1492, 
Invasion of Charles VIII. of France, 1494. Invasion of Lewis XII. of France, 
1499. Naples and Sicily united, 1503, under the Spanish family of Sicily. League 
of Cambrai formed against Venice, 1508 “Government of Rienzi in Rome, 1347. 
The papacy restored to Rome, 1377. The great schism begun, 1378; terminated, 
1429. Power of the papacy restored by the popes Alexander VI. and Julius IJ, 
The papacy alienated from France. 


Ir has been remarked, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
chapter of the preceding book, that two distinct opera- 
tions of policy appear to have been carried on among 
the states of Europe, for the ultimate establishment of a 
system of federative connexion. One of these consisted in 
the mutual agency of Germany and Italy, connected as 
they were by the conflicting pretensions of the German 
sovereigns and of the Roman pontiffs, The considera- 
tion of this process is now to be resumed, and it will 
be shown in the present chapter, that, in the interval 
interposed between the commencement of the fourteenth 
L2 
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centity and that of the pontificate of Leo Xi, &/federa- 
tive’ urrangement ef policy was. actually devised, and 
for'a short time’ maintained in Italy, and that events 
then odcurred, tending to extend to France and Sema 
the combinations of such an arrangement. 

The existence of the singular authority, exercised by 
the papal see, required, as has been before remarked, 
that the country, in which it should be established, 
should be so divided between rival powers, that none 
should be found capable of repressing the pretensions of 
the ecclesiastical principality. Some kind of balance of 
political interests was therefore generally the condition 
of Italy from the commencement of the kingdom of the 
Lombards, when the peninsula was divided between that 
people and the Subjects of the eastern empire, and the 
papal power first began to assert its importance. When 
the Lombards had been overthrown by Charlemagne, 
and a new empire, comprehending the papacy, was 
established in the west, the balance of Italian interests 
still continued to be maintained by the Greek empire. 
When again the imperial dignity had been transferred 
from France to Germany, and this other power was press- 
ing hard upon the papacy, a special support was pro- 
vided for the ecclesiastical principality by the establish- 
ment of the Normans in the south of Italy. Though 
such a struggle was very different from a regulated 
system of equilibrium among numerous governments, it 
was yet preparatory tothe formation of such a system, 
as it tended to dispose fhe several governments of Italy 
to ‘seek support in their mutual connexions. 

,‘The-two powers, which led in the great struggle 
of the Italian parties, respectively attached to. the 
intéxests of the emperor and the pontiff, were at 
length: suceessively removed from the field of contention, 
when these, parties had been sufficiently matured, and 
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were able. té continue it without their superintendence, 
The authority of. the-empire in Italy was. annihilated at 
the death of the emperor Frederic II., which oceurred.in 
the year 1250.. The papal see was removed to Avignan 
in the year 1308',.:a Frenchman, who assumed. on his 
advancement the name of Clement V., having been 
elected to the papacy. The pontifis were again esta- 
blished in Rome after the lapse of sixty-nine years; but 
the great schism’, begun in the following year, was con- 
cluded only in the year 1429, when it had during fifty- 
one years continued to paralyse the efforts of the church. 
The numerous governments of Italy were thus aban- 
doned to the promiscuous struggle, which necessarily 
exercised the forces of so many independent communkt- 
ties, habituated to contention, placed in a close vicinage, 
and consequently engaged in frequent hostility. In such 
circumstances it was natural that an anxious desire 
should prevail, that no state should be permitted to 
extend its dominion over others, and that preventive 
measures should be employed for securing the safety of 
each by the stipulated obligations of a confederacy. It 
was accordingly in these circumstances that the plan of 
establishing a regular balance of power was first devised 
and reduced to practices. 

1 Avignon, which in the year 1274had election of a Frenchman, as it might oc- 
been ceded to the pope by the king of casion another removal of the papacy, 
France, was in the year 1663 seized by compelled the cardinals to elect a Neapo- 
Louis XIV., when he had quarrelled wi litan, who assumed the name of Urban 
the pope, but was restored in the follow. VI. His advancement was during three 
ing year on the submission of the pontiff; months acknowledged even by, sm car- 
it was again seized by the same king in dinals, who had remamed at. Avignon. 
the year 1688 on occasion of another dis- At the end of that time however his arro- 
pe and was again restored in the year gauce drove these to a newelectiqn, when 

690, since which time it continued to they chose Robert count of Geneva, who, 
ata 3 to the papacy, until it was occue adopting the name af Clemeat ‘VII, 
pied by the French in the war of the fixed his residence in Avignon, This 
gaat pontiff was acknowl : Franeé, 

* This schism in the papacy wasare- Spain, Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus;,! 
sult partly of its lon ctablishment in former by the Seiau ning countries of 
Avignon, but rraaye | of the conduct ofthe Europe—Mosh., cont. xiv. part bie qh. &. 


ontiff first elected after the restoration. sect. xiv, Hist. des Papes, tome iii. p. $26. 
e-pedple of Rome, apprehensive of the * Hume has justly voutendéd ist thie, 
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' But; however obvious such an atrangement may now 
bé deethed to have been in the circumstances, which 
have been described, it was so far from being a necessary 
fesult even of these circumstances, that a particular state 
seems to have been provided for forming the plan, and 
various external agencies for bringing that state into the 
required activity. 

In a central part of the peninsula, where it must have 
been subjected to the influence of every change in the 
other governments of Italy, a state was formed, suff- 
ciently powerful‘ for exercising a control over the move- 
ments of the rest, and so strongly animated with the 
spirit of liberty, that it was capable of being excited to 
the most strenuous exertion for securing its indepen- 
dence. This state was Florence, the same which has 
been distinguished by its industry and its elegance, and 
has thus established a triple claim to the gratitude of 
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posterity. 


Early in the fourteenth century this active and reflect- 


rinciples of this system were not ‘urt- 
own to the ancients, and are especially 
conspicuous in the history of the Grecian 
states, remarking that the oration of De- 
mosthenes for the Megalopolitans dis- 
plays its utmost refinement.—Essay on 
the Balance of Power. Robertson on the 
other hand has referred its origin to the 
invasion of Italy by Charles of France, 
and the consequent hostilities of his suc- 
cessor Lewis XII1.—Hist. of Charles V., 
vol. i, sect. xi. Mr. Brougham agrees 
with Hume in admitting, that the‘ele- 
ments of the theory were known to ‘the 
ancients, but considers as its grand cha- 
racteristic the systematic form, to which 
it has been reduced in modern times, and 
chiefly the universal recognition of the 
right of mutual inspection through the 
intervention of authorized residents. — 
Colonial Policy, book fii. sect.i. Hume 
indeed himself has elsewhere remarked, 
that the balance of power was a secret in 
politics fully known only to the present 
agt.<—Hesay on Civil Liberty. 


* About the year 1337 the number of 
men fit for military service in the Floren- 
tine territory was reckoned to amount to 
eizhty thousand, but they extended the 
military age from fifteen to seventy years. 
But the battles of Florence were fuught 
by her mercenaries, and the revenue, with 
which she hired these troops, is stated by 
Sismondi to have been greater than that 
of the king of Sicily and Aragon, and 
even than that of the king of Naples, 
exceedinp three hundred thousand florins. 
— Hist. des Rép. Ital., tome v. p. 364, 
&e. The military force of the republic is 
represented by Mr. Roscoe to have seldom 
exceeded five thousand men.—Life of 
Lorenzo, vol. ii. p.27. Lond. 1797. The 
domestic force seems here to be under. 
stood. Sismondi remarks that the Flo- 
rentines, though eminent in political, were 
deficient in military fortitude -—Hist. des 
Rép. Ital., tome iv. p. 335. This charac- 
ter was well suited to the support of a 
system of precautionary policy, which 
proposed no conquest. 
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ing republic, the: Athens of modern Italy.*, wes! induced 
to: make extraordinary efforts® for the protection. of, the 
Guelfs; or anti-imperial party, and with this:view..to,em- 
brace in its negotiations the whole of Italy, with ieven 
the courts of Avignon end France. The German emperor 
Henry VII., while the papacy was exiled at Avignon, 
entered Italy to receive the imperial crown, and so much 
revived by this expedition the spirits of the Ghibelins or 
imperialists, that the utmost energy of their adversaries 
was required for resisting their violence. The resist- 
ance’ would probably have been ineffectual, if the death 
of the emperor, so unexpected that it was attributed to 
poison, had not delivered them from the danger, and 
restored the balance of Italy. Thus suddenly arrested, 
the expedition of the emperor® served just to call forth 
the exertion of this active and politic pecple. The year 
1312, in which this first effort was made by the Floren- 
tines, was accordingly the epoch, though not of a regular 
balance of power, yet of the negotiations, by which such 
a system was finally established. 

From the year 1328 ° the Florentines were excited by 
a new alarm to assume the formal guardianship of 
Italian independence. Castruccio Castricani, the lord 
of the adjacent state of Lucca, who possessed all the 
qualities ”, which could accomplish the tyrant of a 


5 Sismondi, comparing modern Italy 
with ancient Greece, remarks that Athens 
revived in Florence, Sparta in Venice; 
that Lucca and her Castruccio recalled, 
though with much inferior virtue, Thebes 
and her Epaminondas; that Pisa and 
Sienna might be compared with Megara 
and Corinth, Genoa with Syracuse, while 
the fertile country of Lombardy, like the 
colonies of lesser Asia, had submitted to 
the dominion of rulers, always regarded 
as tyrants -—Ibid., tome vi. p. 177. 

6 Ibid., tome iv. p. 333. 
: Ibid., p. 345. 
® His reign is also remarkable for hav- 
ing laid the foundations of the petty 


sovereignties afterwards constituted in 

Italy, by establishing hereditary gover- 

nors in the principal cities-—Pfeffel, tome 
474, 


1. p. 
ee Hist. des Rep. \Ital., tome v. pp. 169, 
© Et quidem is erat Castruccius, ut 
quoniam ita ferebant tempora, nullius 
manu libertas honestius periret.—Beverini 
Annales Luccens., lib. vi. p. 742. Apud 
Sismondi, Hist. des Rép. Ital, tome v. 
p. 162. This chieftam was lord of Pisa, 
Lucca, Pistoia, Lunigiana, a great part 
of the eastern coast of Genoa, and more 
than three hundred fortified castles.— 
Ibid., p, 160, 
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repiblde, eitouraged Lewis V..of Germany}; the egce 
cesdor! of: Henry: VET.; to enter: Italy: in’ hostilityto,the: 
party: bf the pope; by whom .his election’ hdd :beet veher, 
mently eppesedi': That. chieftain hadi been.-alveatly:! 
engaged in 4 disadvantageous war with the Florentines, ' 
supported -by the power of Naples; and he sought the. 
assistance of the German monarch, that he might acquire 
@ superiority over his enemies. From the imminent 
danger of this confederacy the Florentines were relieved 
by the death of Castruccio, but from that time they 
constituted it the system of their policy to prevent the 
recurrence of a danger so alarming. 

A permanent object of this preventive policy was 
provided in the aggrandisement of Milan. In the year 
1339 Visconti, the lord of Milan, was sovereign of ten 
cities of Lombardy *, and also enjoyed a share of the 
lordship of Pavia. Possessed of so much dominion in 
this part of Italy, he was impelled, in the natural pro- 
gress, of ambition to seek other acquisitions in Tuscany, 
when the death of an aunt gave him a domestic claim to an 
inheritance in Pisa. Though the hand of death arrested 
this chief in the midst of his projects, a connexion had 
been formed between his family and the people of Pisa, 
which brought their power into the vicinity of Florence. 

Of the two parties of the Ghibelins and Guelfs neither 
had been, in the beginning of their struggles, more 
favourable .to freedom than the other, either cause 
having been’ indiscriminately embraced by tyrants and 
republies. But, when the family of Visconti had risen 
‘tas ade tr 

Mc Teese kph madre ct 


cent repens Cremo, Borgo San- successive chiefs all eminent for ability. 

Darand’ Betgamt, and Hreactar-~-Thid, The last of these six, who died in the 

fe Otho archbishop of Milan year 1354,had subjected Genoa, Bologna, 
‘Waid ‘the'forindation of this signiory and almost all Lombardy, and had at- 

towards’ thé’ end ‘of the thirteenth cen- tempted Tuscany, and the State of the 

tury, having at ‘lis death, which occurred Church.—Ibid., tome viii. p. 23, 24. 

in the year 1295; ¢tansniitted his power 8 Ibid. tome vi. p. 389. 
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to power, they: favoured: at ‘once thée-Ghibeling anid! the: 
usutpers,!iandsithus ‘confounded tliat’ panty i with, the, 
canse ofthe ‘Italian’ princes. -When therefore :¢.Guelf 
had: possessed himself of a government, he: became: a 
Ghibelinito secure the protection of the lord of Milan;. 
and when a Ghibelin city had shaken off the yoke of. 
its: prince, it sought in the like manner the assistance of 
Florence, .by espousing the party of the Guelfs. Thus 
that which originally had been the cause of the papal 
see, as opposed to the empire, was transformed into the 
cause of liberty, as opposed to despotism; and the ex- 
ternal policy of the Florentine republic, dictated by the 
necessity of its situation, was assimilated to the prin- 
ciple of its interior administration, which carried civil 
liberty to a feverish inquietudé™“. The struggle of 
Florence against Milan, was consequently not the mere 
result of a cold calculation of policy, but was excited by 
an ardent enthusiasm for that republican freedom, which 
was the idol of the affections of its citizens. 

The Neapolitan government, to which the Florentines 
had hitherto looked for protection, sunk at this time into 
decay, and left them to maintafn the struggle alone. So 
important to them had been the protection of that king- 
dom, that they had deemed it prudent to grant the lord- 
ship of their city for five years to Robert king of 
Naples ®*, when the emperor Henry VII. had entered 
Italy; and again, when they were severely pressed by 
Castruccio Castracani, they judged it expedient to seek 
refuge under the power of the 8ame prince, by granting 
the same dignity for ten years to his son the duke of 
Calabria '*, From the danger of this latter concession 
they were indeed very critically delivered by the death 


"Such is the allusion of Dante,Purg, | Che non pus trovar posa in sii le piume, 
cant, vi.: Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma, 
E se ben ti ricordi, e vedi lume, 1° Hist. des Rép. Ital, tome iv. ee 
Vedrai te somigliante a quella inferma, * Ibid, tome v, p. 132. : 
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of -the:-duké, as they had been ‘before by the stroke of 
mortality rescued from the hostility, first of the.emperor 
Henry VII:, and then of Castruccio, The death ‘of the 
duke, the sele male descendant of the king of. Naples, 
had another very important operation, in abandoning 
the succession to a female, Joanna I., whose weakness and 
misconduct dishonoured the throne, and destroyed the 
prosperity and power of the kingdom. Robert died in 
the year 1343, and by his death ” exposed the kingdom 
to a renewal of those agitations, which had been re- 
pressed by the princes of the family of Anjou. 

The Florentines were, in the year 1369, provoked by 
the Visconti to engage in a confederacy against them”; 
and, though the war was terminated in the following 
year, it had the effect of establishing a union among 
the three republics of Florence, Pisa, and Lucca, and 
thus of giving to the first the disposal of the forces of 
Tuscany. A contest of a longer duration, and of a 
different issue, was begun in the year 1392". This 
was vigorously maintained during ten years, in which 
time Florence saw herself forsaken by every ally except 
the lord of Padua, the duke of Milan extending his 
conquests round her territory”; and at length an at- 
tempt was made by this prince to cut off her communi- 
cation with the sea, and thus to dry up the channel 
of her prosperity. The strength of Florence was not 


' 17 Hist. des Rep. Ital., tome v. p. 387. the king of France claiming in right of 
ee {pid tome vii. pp. 55, 61. : a descent from his daughter, and the em- 
® Ibid. pp. 343, 410, 449, 450. peror as sovereign of a fief, which had 
* The title of duke was sold to John _ lapsed to the empire.—Ibid., p. 359—361. 
Galeaz in the year 1395 by the emperor *1 The Florentines, no longer admitted 
Wenceslaus, and the Visconti thus be- into the ports of Pisa, or of the state of 
came the acknowledged and legitimate Sienna, were reduced to that of Motroné, 
tulers of Milan and its dependent terri- near Pietra-Santa, in Lunigiana. From 
tory. The appointment so made consti- this port the route passed through the 
tuted the foundation of the opposite claims state of Lucca, and John Galeaz prepared 
of the king of France and the emperor to to destroy this communication.—lIbid., 
the duchy of Milan, when the male pos- _p. 449, 
terity of John Galeas had become extinct, 
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sufficient for averting the impending ruin, bit ‘again on 
this occasion was she rescued from ruin by the’ unex- 
pected ‘decease of her enemy. From the sttuggle: she 
had réceived a salutary admonition, for she was taught 
to seek additional resources in more extended combina- 
tions of policy. i 
The attempt made by the duke of Milan, to intercept 
the communication of Florence with the sea, appears 
to have prompted its people to depart from the generous 
policy, which they alone had embraced, and observed 
for a century, and to engage in a war of acquisition, 
In the year 1405 they purchased from one of the Vis- 
conti the lordship of the important city of Pisa™, and 
then engaged in a war with the inhabitants to overcome 
their resistance. Pisa was reduced “in the following 
year, but ruined in the acquisition, and spoiled of all 
its importance, so that Florence continued to be, what 
the political combinations of Italy required, a conti- 
nental, much more than a maritime state™. But, though 
the Florentines failed to possess themselves of the com- 
merce of Pisa, the enterprise was conducive to the pro- 
gress of the general policy of Italy, for, while they were 
thus engaged, other states were suffered to prosecute 
their plans without interruption™. In this interval 
accordingly it was, that Venice took advantage of the 
distractions of the duchy of Milan to acquire her pro- 
vinces on the main-land of the peninsula, and Ladislaus 
king of Naples established his authority on the ruin of 
the factions of that kingdom, so that a new equilibrium 


@ Hist. des Rép. Ital, tome viii. p. 
141, &e. 

* Livorno, or, as our sailors have 
named it, Leghorn, did not become con- 
siderable until two centuries from that 
time had elapsed. However, in the year 
1421, trade with Alexandria was opened 
by the Florentines from that port, which 
they had recently obtained by purchase. 


eee Lorenzo de’ Medi¢i, vol: i. 
. 136. 

% Hist. des Rép. Ital., tome viii. p. 157. 
John Galeaz, dying in the year 1401, 
divided his states among his three sons ; 
the second son was, however, after a strug- 
gle of ten years, established in the pos- 
seasion of the duchy and the government 
of Lombardy.—Ibid., pp. 73, 230. 
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wag constituted; _— states less. or ney ‘more 
ednsiderable. -: ..: av a 
«Fhe republic, Reva from the year 1414 to ipavian 
undisturbed tranquillity®. Seven years after. that time 
arose to pawer the. celebrated family of the Medici, 
whose wisdom happily directed their measures during 
seventy-one years. The vigour of an oligarchical.admi- 
nistration had. procured strength for the government by 
various important acquisitions®; but the moderation of 
this mild and popular family was best adapted to the 
preservation of the prosperity, which had thus been 
attained. Possessing immense riches by a continued 
attention to commerce®*’, this family was enabled to 
acquire numerous friends by the most magnificent kind- 
ness; cautiously “voiding every pretension of ambition, 
they contented, themselves with such power, as was 
voluntarily bestowed upon them by their fellow-citizens; 
and not influenced by vindictive feelings, though they 
had been objects of persecution, they never sought to 
gratify their resentment at the expense of the tranquil- 
lity of the republic. The arts of their ambition were 
private liberality, and a large contribution to plans of 
public charity and utility®. Their magnificence was 
not a vulgar profusion of ostentatious wealth, but an 
elegant expenditure on the literature, which refined, and 
on the arts, which embellished their country. The mild 
influence bs such a family, while it endeared their 


«| * 


ther of Lorenzo, surnamed the Magnifi- 


7 we piste ra Ital, tome viii. p. 288. 
cent. A considerable part of it probably 


® The Guelfs had obtained possession 


of the puverinient ‘of Florence in the 
1382. Under their administration, 
yas £z0, and, Cortona had been re- 
d ced, and the frontiers of the republic 
ed beg heh much beyond the 
former limits, fo that one half of Tuscany 
was su yect thé signory of Florence —' 

ibid, Jictgn ae das 
7 The “great wealth of this family was 


begun by Jabntde’sMedici, the grandfa 


arose from the trade, which the Floren- 
tines commenced with Alexandria; but 
perhaps its principal source consisted in 
the commercial banks, which they esta- 
blished in almost all the trading cities of 


’ Europe. —Roscoe, vol. i. pp. 9, 135—137. 


8 The ancestors of Lorenzo had, in a 
course of thirty-seven years, ded .on 
such objects more than six hundred and 
sixty thousand florius—Jbid., p. 134, 
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country to the friends: of literature and avt,:was peer 
cisely that which might most effectually substinite the 
combinations' of political wisdom’ for the: desyltory! ¢on- 
tentions of: unconnected potentates. Feetti tert 
- Giovanni de’ Medici, created gonfalonier of: justice, 
or chief magistrate of the republic, in the year 1421, 
was, in the year 1428, succeeded in his authority. by 
his son Cosmo, and Cosmo, in the year 1464, by his 
grandson Lorenzo, who has chiefly ennobled this cele- 
brated family. This eminent man has been described, 
as exhibiting a most remarkable example of depth of 
penetration, combined with versatility of talent and 
comprehension of mind®”; and such was the facility, 
with which he turned his attention from the most im- 
portant subjects to the light occufpatiotts of mere amuse- 
ment, that his countrymen conceived, that he had two 
souls united in a single body. To him has his bio- 
grapher attributed the actual establishment of that 
balance of power among the Italian governments, which 
almost from the beginning of the preceding century had 
been the object of the external policy of Florence”. 

Even before him the preservation of a political equili- 
brium was too important to the independence of the 
republic, not to force itself upon the attention of its 
statesmen, and various combinations were accordingly 
formed for the purpose of resisting whatever power 
appeared to threaten it with subjugation; but. these 
were temporary confederacies, accommodated only to 
the actual situation of affairs, and ceasing with the occa- 
sions, to which they owed their existence. It -was 
reserved for the reflecting mind of Lorenzo de’.Medici 
to form the various interests of the Italian states into 
one regulated and permanent combination, by” which 
the projects of an ambitious government might be 


*. Roscoe, vol. ii, pp: 240, 241, + ™ Ibidy-wohii ehevis « 
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arrested in: the very commencement. Nor were the 
views of this intelligent statesman confined to the’ circle 
of: Italian politics, for the influence of other states upon 
the interests of Italy was daily increasing, and he per- 
ceived the necessity of having, ,at almost every court, 
envoys, or correspondents, who should give him early 
information of every occurrence, which might affect its 
tranquillity. 

The great object of all these combinations was to 
restrain the ambition of Venice, which, since its enter- 
prise had been directed to the acquisition of territory in 
Italy™, had become formidable to the other states, seem- 
ing to wait only for a favourable opportunity of subduing 
the whole. Against that state, therefore, Lorenzo formed 
a confederacy with the’king of Naples and the duke of 
Milan, This tyeaty, commenced before, but interrupted 
by various occurrences, was, with the general consent 
of almost all the princes and republics of Italy, resumed 
in the year 1480, and then concluded for twenty-five 
years. 

The salutary operation of this policy has been strongly 
attested by Guicciardini®, who has declared, that, never 


81 Venice had -in the year 1387 been 
induced to change her policy, from the 
plan of seeking possessions on the oppo- 
site shore of the Adriatic to that of ac- 
quiring territory in the adjacent districts 
of Italy, being alarmed by the dangerous 
vicinity of Francis de Carrara, whose 
tetritory bordered the Lagunes, and 
reached within the distance of twenty 
miles from the city —Hist. des Rép. Ital., 
tome vii. p. 260; tome viii. p. 134. One 
night this lord caused his gondoliers to 
catty away from their houses all the sena- 
tors of Venice, who had been violent 
against him; and when they had been 
brought to him in Padua, he threatened 
them with death, but afterwards dismissed 
them, when they had bound themselves 
by ‘an oathy to keep the transaction secret, 
and to be more friendly to him in their 


deliberations. He admonished them, that 
to punish the violation of this oath by 
assassination, would be less difficult than 
to carry them thus away from their 
houses and country.—lIbid., tome vii. 
p. 199. 

% Hist. d'Italia, lib. i. cap. ii. M. de 
Sismondi has, on the other hand, given 
a very unfavourable representation of the 
policy of Lorenzo; but to his opinion 
may be opposed the testimony of Machi. 
avelli, whom he himself has described as 
a friend of freedom, together with that of 
Guicciardini, whom all have allowed to 
be impartial. The former of these writers 
concluded his History of Florence, and 
the latter commenced his History of the 
Wars of Italy, with an eulogy on Lo 
renzo. M. de Sismondi, in his zeal for 


_ liberty, appears to have been unable to 
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during. the thausand years, which had elapsed: sinee-the: 
fall of the western empire, had Italy been so flourishing, 
or 89 peaceable, as towards the year 1490, when it had 
been maintained during ten years, and has mainly 
ascribed that prosperity to the wisdom of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. It was not however the fortune of Italy to 
enjoy much longer the benefit of his policy, for he was 
removed by a premature death in the year 1492”, and 
that year became the epoch of troubles, which terminated 
the prosperity of Italy. 

If a secure system of equilibrium could have been 
established among the Italian states, it would not have 
so entirely depended on the wisdom of one presiding 
statesman, that it should have been virtually dissolved 
at his death. But a system so well combined, as to be 
capable of maintaining itself by its own energies during 
a considerable time, would not have been suited to the 
temporary function of devising such an arrangement of 
pacific precaution, and exhibiting it for the imitation 
of other nations. For such a function the balance esta- 
blished by Lorenzo had subsisted sufficiently long, for 
it had during twelve years evinced the practicability 
and the advantage of a confederacy of independent 
governments for the preservation of the general inde- 
pendence. 

The troubles, which followed the death of Lorenzo, 
were the process, by which the federative arrangements 
of his policy were extended to other states. France was 
the country, which was first brought to bear upon Italy, 
as it was that, which afterwards bore upon the German 
empire, when a larger system of equilibrium began to 


opt any wisdom in a family, which room for the advancement of Alexander 
ad subverted the republican government VI, to whom Guicciardini has ascribed 
of his favourite Florence. very superior ability, but adding that it 
* It is remarkable that in this same was obscured by his crimes.—C(uicciar- 
year the death of an indolent pontiff made —_dini, lib. i. cap. iv, mee A 
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be constructed. Italy was accordingly overrun by two 
of the French kings; by Charles VIII. in the year 1494, 
and by Lewis XII. in the year 1499. The claim of the 
succession of the crown of Naples was the occasion of 
the former irruption, a pretensign to the great duchy of 
Milan was the occasion of the latter. 

The kingdom of Naples had in the year 1343 fallen 
under the government of a female, Joanna I., who occu- 
pied the throne during thirty-eight years; after thirty- 
three years it fell to another Joanna, who held it during 
twenty-one. The various connexions formed by these 
two female sovereigns, proved the causes of struggles™, 
which disturbed and enfeebled the government. Among 
these connexions were adoptions of two princes of the 
family of Anjou both? named Lewis, and the latter of 
them the grandson of the former. Neither of these 
princes indeed possessed the sovereign power in Naples, 
but Joanna IT., having survived her adopted son Lewis II., 
bequeathed her kingdom to René, his brother, who 
after seven years was driven from it by the king of 
Sicily, and retired to France with his pretension. The 
claim of René was transmitted to Lewis XI. of France®, 
and through this prince to his son Charles VIII., who 


* Joanna I. was first married to the 
second son of the king of Hungary, then 
to the duke of Taranto, next to James of 
Aragon, and lastly to the duke of Bruns- 
wic; she then adopted as her son Lewis 
of Aragon, brother to Charles V. king of 
France, Joanna II., niece of the former, 
married the count de la Marche, of the 
royal family of France ; she then adopted 
successively Alfonso king of Aragon and 
Sicily, and Lewis IIL. of Aragon, grand. 
son of the prince of the same name, who 
had been adopted by Joanna I. 

® René, dying without male issue, be- 
queathed his states and pretensions to 
Charles of Aragon, the son of his bro- 
ther, who, dying some time afterwards 
without chi bequeathed them to 


Lewis XI. of France. By this succession 
some important advantages were conveyed 
to Lewis, for the duchy of Anjou was 
united to the crown, and Provence was 
added to the kingdom. This monarch 
however was always averse from any at- 
tempt to assert a claim to the crown of 
Naples.—Guicciardini, lib. 1. cap. ix. If 
Lewis XI. had at all engaged in an inva~ 
sion of Italy, or if Charles VIII. had un- 
dertaken such an enterprise before the 
tenth year of his reign, the administra- 
tion of Lorenzo de’ Medici would have 
been disturbed by the violences of war, 
and his system of equilibrium could not 
have existed, or must have been even in 
his own time destroyed. 
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Was indyged ,to lead. an army in vindication of it into 
Tealy.. teen ee 

Seven. years after the death of the ‘second: Joanna, 
Alfonso. king of Sicily drove from the throne of Naples 
René .of Anjou, to whom she had bequeathed it, and 
took possession of that other kingdom. The two king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily were thus united under a 
common sovereign during sixteen years, after which 
they became again distinct, though under princes of the 
same Aragonian family, and continued separate during 
forty-five years, at the end of which time, or in the year 
1503, they were again united under Ferdinand of 
Aragon. Of the temporary union of the two kingdoms 
under Alfonso, two bearings may be indicated. By the 
expulsion of René it gave occasion to the claim of the 
French government and the expedition of Charles VIII.; 
and the temporary union itself made preparation for the 
permanent connexion afterwards effected, by which they 
were both eventually conveyed to the emperor Charles 
V.*, an arrangement important to the combinations of 
the sixteenth century. 

It may deserve notice, that the temporary union, 
which appears to have been followed by these conse- 
quences, was terminated six years before the commence- 
ment of the government of Lorenzo, so that in the time 
of this statesman the interests of Italy were again in 
their ordinary arrangement, in which they might best be 
adjusted and combined by his sagacity. 

In effecting the ultimate union, it appears to have 
been important to the subsequent combinations of the 
policy of Europe, that the Spanish connexion of Sicily 
should prevail over the French connexion of Naples. 

%® Ferdinand, who ultimately united daughter Joanna, who saarried Philip 
the Neapolitan kingdom to those of Sicily archduke of Austria, the father of the 


and Aragon, had married Isabella of emperor Charles V.. - 
Castile, and left only one child, his . : nye 
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That Sicily should thus have reduced Naples, rather 
than that Naples should have reduced Sicily, seems to 
have been determined by causes of a personal and 
contingent character. Though the troubles”, which 
agitated the Neapolitan government, in consequence of 
the failure of the male line of the reigning family, 
procured for Sicily some years of tranquillity, yet the 
relative situation of the insular kingdom was one of 
decided inferiority, which was reversed only by the 
personal qualities of Alfonso. That the union should 
have been terminated at his death, was the result of the 
circumstances of his family, the kingdom of Naples, 
which he had acquired for himself, being bequeathed to 
his illegitimate son Ferdinand, while John, his brother 
and legitimate htir, suceeded to the kingdoms of Sicily 
and Aragon, which he had inherited®. John indeed 
claimed also the crown of Naples, as due to his birth; 
but Ferdinand, having married his daughter, induced 
him to withdraw his pretension. When however the 
invasions of the French kings, particularly that of 
Lewis XII., had broken down the government of Naples, 
and expelled the king, it*was not difficult for a kindred 
and neighbouring prince to assert and establish his 
claim to the throne. 
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It has been represented 


_. " Hist. de Sicile, par Burigny, tome 
ii. pp. 267,274; 281—284. Haye, 1745. 

™ The connexion of Sicily with Aragon, 
originally formed by the advancemefit of 
Peter of Aragon to the throne of Sicily 
in the year 1282, was dissolved at his 
death in the year 1285. The separation 
was renewed in the year 1296, but the 
two countries became permanently con- 
nected in the year 1402. Hist. de Sicile 
eg Burigny, tome ii. pp. 215, 224, 228, 

84, 289, 290. Sicily therefore, though 
pee by an Aragonian dynasty, had 

en detached from Aragon during al- 
most the whole of a period of a hundred 
and seventeen years, in which it seems to 


that Milan had been the 


have acted only as a counterpoise to the 
French government established at Naples. 
The forty years which followed, appear 
to have been a period preparatory to the 
reduction of Naples, effected by Alfonso 
of Sicily. In this period accordingly 
Sicily was strengthened by the connexton 
with Aragon; and, though Naples and 
Sicily were again separated at the death 
of Alfonso, the connexion of Sicily with 
Aragon remained eventually to enable 
Sicily to effect, after forty-five years 
more, a second conquest of Naples, and 
to transfer the two crowns of Sicily and 
Naples to the emperor Charles V, 
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_ object of the political apprehensions of Florence, before 
Lorenzo de Medici perceived the necessity of forming a 
confedération with this very state and the kingdom of 
Naples, to restrain the overwhelming aggrandisement of 
Venice. Of this transfer of ascendency from Milan to 
Venice, two distinct bearings may be pointed out. 
Milan, so long as that duchy retained its superiority, 
could not find ah interest in introducing the French into 
Italy, which measute however formed the immediate 
crisis of the extension of a balancing policy from the 
interior concerns of Italy to the general combinations of 
Europe; for only an apptehension of overpowering 
hostility, entirely inconsistent with the possession of 
stich a superiority, but aggravated by a recent recollec- 
tion of such possession, could have disposed the duke of 
Milan to have recourse to an expedient so manifestly 
dangerous to his independence. That the ascendency 
should have been transferred to Venice had this opera- 
tion, that it first caused that republic, in her prosecution 
of the plan of territorial aggrandisement, to neglect her 
distant possessions, her commerce, and her marine, and 
that it eventually gave being to the league of Cambrai, 
which reditced her to the lowest humiliation. As 
Venice was the great agent of that earlier system of 
commerce ® which was limited to the seas of Europe, it 


8 Thé power of the Gettoese was days (the earlier part of the 


This is thrown into the mouth 


rnined in the contest concluded im the 
year 1381, from which violent struggle 
Venice, on the contrary, began a new 
career of prosperity. Genoa was dis- 
tracted by the contending factions of the 
Fregosi and the Adorni, the former of 
which sought to establish its own power 
by the assistance of France. After na- 
merous alternations of subjection and re- 
volt, this state recovered its independence 
in the year 1528, but far more reduced in 
importance than Venice. ‘Sanuto has 
preserved an interesting account of the 
wealth and commerce of Venice in those 


century). 
of the doge Mocenigo, whom he repre- 
sents’as dissuading his country, with his 
dying words, from undertaking a war 
against Milan. Through peace ovr 
city has every year,’ he said, ‘ten milk 
lions of ducats employed as mercantile 
capital in different parts of the world; 
the annual profit of our traders upon this 
sum amounts to four millions. Our 
housing is valued at seven millions of 
ducats; its annual rental at five hundred 
thousand. Three thousand mierchan'> 
ships carry on our trade; forty-three gale 
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was expedient that her commercial greatness should be 
humbled before the commencement of the new system of 
extended navigation. Weakened as she had been, she 
struggled against it, entering into a confederacy with the 
Turks, to resist and frustrate the enterprises of the Por- 
tuguese, when these had effected the important dis- 
covery of a maritime communication with India. 

The alliance formed by Lorenzo against Venice“ was 
rescinded at the end of one year from his death, Milan 
having deserted the league, and entered into a new con- 
federacy with Venice and the pope. The peculiar 
situation of the duchy of Milan had formed the weak 
part of the combination of Lorenzo. That duchy had 
been usurped by Lewis Sforza, in the minority of his 
nephew, who was the rightful duke, and had married 
the grand-daughter of Ferdinand king of Naples. Lo- 
renzo had, through policy, persuaded Ferdinand to enter 
into a confederacy with the usurper for resisting Venice, 
but, after his death, Lewis became alarmed for his own 
security, and sought to strengthen himself in the pos- 
session of his usurped dominion by confederating with 
that state, against which the former combination had 
been directed. When Lewis had adopted this measure, 
-he began to apprehend that the new connexion might, 
like the former, be dissolved by a contrariety of interests, 
and in his alarm determined to have recourse to the dan- 
gerous expedient of inviting Charles VIII. of France to 
enter Italy with an army, and assert the pretension to 


lies, and three hundred smaller vessels, dred thousand ducats. Proceeding as 


manned by nineteen thousand sailors, se- 
cure our naval power. Our mint has 
coined one million of ducats within the 
year. From the Milanese dominious 
alone we draw one million of ducats in 
coin, and the value of nine hundred 
thousand more in cloths ; our profit upon 
this traffic may be reckoned at six hun- 


you have done to acquire this wealth, you 
will become masters of all the gold in 
Christendom; but war, and especially 
unjust war, will lead infallibly to ruin’— 
Hallam's State of Europe, during the 
Mid. Ages, vol. i. pp. 346, 347. 

«0 Guicciardini, hi mo cap. i—viil. 
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the throne of Naples, which he had derived from the 
family of Anjou. 

' France was just then prepared to undertake the enter- 
prise, recommended by the despair of Lewis Sforza. 
Scarcely had forty years elapsed, since Charles VII. had 
united to his dominions Normandy and Guienne, which 
had been held by the English; in the latter years of 
Lewis XI. the county of Provence and the duchy of Bur- 
gundy had also been acquired to the crown ; and Charles 
VIII. himself had recently joined Brittany to his other 
states, by his marriage with the heiress of that consider- 
able territory. The nobles indeed of the French court, and 
the graver ministers of the king, were all disinclined“ to 
an expedition against a country so distant, and governed 
by a king, who in a reign of thirty-five yéars had enjoyed 
full time for establishing his power. The vanity however 
of a young and thoughtless prince prevailed over their 
caution, especially as he had abandoned himself to a set of 
upstart favourites, some of whom were corrupted by Lewis 
Sforza, and others were desirous of procuring establish- 
ments in the kingdom of Naples, or benefices and ecclesi- 
astical dignities from the Romarf pontiff, who had been in- 
duced by the duke of Milan to engage in the same cause. 

The French under Charles VIII. advanced through 
Italy without interruption, a single siege on the frontier 
of the Neapolitan territory determining the fortune of the 
country. Their prosperity was however checked* by 
the extreme carelessness, with which they neglected to 
possess themselves of the few places still remaiming to 
the Spaniards, and by the arrogance, with which they 
offended the feelings of the conquered. But a combi- 
nation, occasioned by this very success, was formed by 
the pope, the emperor, Spain, Venice, and the duke of 
Milan, which must have compelled the French monarch 

® Guicciardini lib, i, cap. x. _ © Ibid, lib. ii, cap, xiii. 
Ibid. cap. Xi. xij. 
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to abandon his aequisition, even if the country had been 
completely reduced. Charles VIII., who had already 
in the levity of his character determined to return home, 
was forced by this confederacy to hasten his departure ; 
and, a large part of the army being withdrawn for the 
protection of his retreat, the kingdom was recovered by 
its former sovereign with ag much rapidity, as it had 
been lost, 

The transient expedition of Charles VIII. having 
pointed out to the French the facility, with which con- 
quest might be achieved among the unwarlike inhabi- 
tants of Italy, that country was invaded five years 
afterwards by his successor Lewis XII., who, besides 
inheriting the pretension to the kingdom of N aples, was 
also prompted by a desire of asserting a claim to the 
duchy of Milan, which had devolved to him as duke of 
Orleans“. This prince had not, like his predecessor, the 
support of the duchy of Milan, the acquisition of which 
was one of his objects; but the Venetians* were induced 
to support him by their hatred of Lewis Sforza duke of 
Milan, and the pontiff was gained by a promise of the 
assistance of the French king in his schemes of aggran- 
disement. 

The French king failed in his project of conquering 
the Neapolitan kingdom, but was successful in acquiring 
the duchy of Milan, except those parts, which had been 
by treaty conceded to the Venetians for their co-opera- 
tion. These concessions served to engage him in a great 
combination of Italian politics, which four years after- 
wards produced the celebrated league of Cambrai, con- 
cluded for the reduction of the formidable power acquired 
by Venice among the states of Italy. 


“ Valentina, daughter of John Galeaz ter of Lewis XI., his gon Lewis became 
Visconti, masried Lewis duke of Orleans, king of France after the death of Charles 
brother of Charles VI. of France; and the _ 1f.—-Guicciardini, lib, iv, ap. Ui. iii. 
son of Valentina having marzied a daugh- & Ibid., cap. xi. 
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The confederacy formed by the Venetians to intercept 
Charles VIII. in his return, must have convinced Lewis 
that they were the people, by whom the stability of an 
Italian conquest was most liable to be shaken. Instructed 
by this proceeding, and at the same time desirous of 
possessing himself of those parts of the Milanese terri- 
tory, which he had been induced to cede to them, he 
concluded in the year 1504“ a treaty with the pope 
and the emperor, by which, among other articles, it was 
stipulated, that a war should be commenced against the 
Venetians, for the recovery of those territories, of which 
the contracting parties had been respectively deprived. 
This was however a combination, which could not be 
immediately completed among states not yet habitually 
connected in the relations of international policy, and 
various fluctuations of political interests*’, in which each 
of the parties was false to the alliance, rapidly succeeded, 
before it was accomplished in the league of Cambrai. 
This extraordinary series of inconsistent negotiations, 
while it demonstrates the imperfection of the diplomacy 
of this period, manifests also the difficulty of the great 
process, which was then invol*ing the states of Europe 
in the relations of political equilibrium, devised not 
long before for the Italian governments by Lorenzo de 
Medici. 

The league of Cambrai“ was concluded in the year 


“ Guicciardini, lib. vi. cap, xxxvil. 

@ Ibid. lib. vi. cap. xl; lib. vii. cap. 
i, il, XIV. XV. XXX, XXXL. XXXii. 

‘8 M. de Sismondi, while he recognises 
in the league of Cambrai the commence- 
ment of the diplomacy and public law of 
Europe, condemns it as a measure of the 
most atrocious injustice, describing it as 
a scheme of unprovoked and unprinei- 
pled spoliation, concerted against an un- 
offending and meritorious government. 
~—~Hist. des Rép. Ital., tome xiii. p. 417. 
A very different view of the transaction 
has however been presented by the im- 


partial Guicciardini. In his narrative of 
a deliberation of the Venetian senate, in 
the preceding year, this historian has put 
into the mouth of one of the senators a 
speech, describing the state as confessedly 
and justly an object of general apprehen- 
sion.—lib. vil. cap. xxv. Ina delibera- 
tion also, held in the following year, 
when the pope proposed to withdraw from 
the confederacy, if he could obtain satis- 
faction of his particular demands, a sena- 
tor of very high rank, and of great autho- 
rity, is represented as urging, that it had 
always been the spirit of the republic to 
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1508..between the Roman pontiff, the king of France, 
the emperor, and the king of Aragon and the two 
Sicilies, for the reduction of the exorbitant power of the 
Venetians. The pope claimed Faenza“, Rimini, Ra- 
venna, and Cervia, as belonging to the church; the 
emperor, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, for the empire, and 
Friuli and Treviso for the house of Austria; the king of 
France, Cremona, Chiaradadda, Bresse, Bergamo, and 
Cremé ; and the king of Aragon three ports and places 
of the Neapolitan kingdom, which had been pledged to 
the Venetians. For executing this confederacy the kg 
of France entered Italy in the following year, when he 
gained over the Venetians a decisive victory. The 
emperor and the pontiff then attacking them on other 
sides, they were‘ driveh to despair, and even formed the 
determination, of abandoning all the territory, which 
they possessed beyond the lagunes. 

Though the pride of the ambitious republic was 
severely humbled by the coalition, it was however soon 
discovered that no necessity existed for renouncing the 
whole of the Italian acquisitions®. The pontiff, alarmed 
at the aggrandisement ofhis allies, the emperor and the 
king of France, and satisfied with recovering the places 
which he had himself claimed, began to favour the 
Venetians: the king of France, with a scrupulous mo- 
deration, limited his acquisitions to those places for 
which he had stipulated in the treaty, declining to take 
possession of others, relinquished by the enemy: and, 
above all, the negligence and weakness of the emperor, 
hindering him from leading an army to join the confe- 


increase her empire, and contending that principal of the Italian states, and thus 
to give way in any instance would be a lowered the general importance of the 
ruinous policy.—lib. viii. cap. iv. M.de Peninsula. 
Sismondi seems to have been unable to * Hist. des Rép. Ital., tome xiii, lib. 
ic get Eee inthe causeofacon- viii. cap. iii. 

deracy, which reduced the power of the 50 Ibid, cap.xx.—-xxiii, 
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derates, rendered his part of the claims almost ineffec- 
tual, as no troops were ready for receiving the places, 
which had been procured for him by the arms of the 
French. 

Venice was thus preserved from destruction, but its 
power had received a decisive blow at a most critical 
period of its fortune. Eleven years before the conclu- 
sion of the league of Cambrai, the Portuguese had 
ascertained the practicability of sailing round Africa to 
India ; and it was precisely during the movements of the 
confederacy then formed, that the Venetians were de- 
prived of the valuable commerce of the east by the 
interference of the adventurers of Portugal. The king 
of France, when he had been the chief agent in this 
important diversion, was driven out. of Italy by the 
negotiations of the Roman pontiff", which had induced 
Henry VIII. of England to threaten France with inva- 
sion. Milan was accordingly ceded to the son of Lewis 
Sforza, its former duke. 

While Florence was forming in Italy a system of 
balanced policy, and France was involving herself in its 
combinations, the papal goternment was resuming its 
proper position in the ancient. capital of the empire, and 
preparing itself for the struggle of the reformation, 
which soon afterwards ensued, and powerfully operated 
in establishing the more general balance of the Euro- 
pean governments. 

The removal of the papacy from Rome to Avignon, 
where it continued to be staioned during sixty-eight 
years, had very much reduced its authority. In most 
of the cities subject to the pontiff, the principal citizens 
usurped the supreme power ”; Rome itself, though it still 
professed to acknowledge the papal dominion, was really 


 Guicciardini, lib, x, cap. Viii—xxx; * Ibid., lib. iv. cap. xlvii. Mosh. cent. 
b. xi. cap, ii—xvi. xiv. part ii, ch, ii, sect. v. 
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independent; and the people of Europe in general did 
not much regard the decrees of those, who were aliens 
from the ancient seat of the ecclesiastical monarchy, 
The restoration of the papacy, amidst so much disorder, 
was not an easy enterprise. It was accomplished in the 
year 1376, when the necessary” preparation had been 
made by the instrumentality of an individual, most 
singularly adapted to the circumstances, in which he 
acted. 

Nicholas Gabrini, surnamed di Rienzi, a diminutive 
of the name of his father Laurentius, combined in his 
character an extraordinary variety of virtue and vice, of 
ability and weakness, all however favouring the re-esta- 
blishment of the papacy. A zealous friend of order and 
justice in the beginning of his career, he was fitted to 
introduce that improvement of the public manners, 
which the condétion of Rome had rendered indispensable; 
and yet such were the follies of his latter conduct, that 
he was disqualified for giving to his power so much 
stability, as would have obstructed the return of a 
superior authority. His genius was such, as enabled 
him to conciliate and to ry'e the Roman people, and he 
has been in particular described ag one of the most. 
eloquent men of his age; and the extravagance and 
buffoonery, which were blended with this ability, pro- 
tected him from the opposition of the nobles, by whom 
he was derided and despised”, without offending the 
fantastic character of the populace, which he managed. 
How peculiarly indeed Rienzi was suited to his situation, 
was sufficiently proved by the unpopularity of Cerroni®™, 
who was chosen chief of the people in the interval of 


‘The Colonnas even invited him fre- described him as the Brutus of this 
quently to their palace to furnish them modern revolution—Vie de Pétrarque, 
amusement, and, considering him as a tome ii. pp. 326, 338. 
mere fool of no importance, laughed at *¢ Conjur. de Rienzi par Du Cerceau, 
the sarcasms, which he uttered against p. 243. Amst, 1734, 
themselves. Petrarca accordingly = 
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the two administrations of Rienzi, and attempted to rule 
them with the moderation of an orderly government. 
When this other demagogue had held the government 
almost twenty months, he retired, and left the people to 
the agitations, which seemed to be necessary to their 
gratification. ° 

Though born in a very humble class of life®, Rienzi 
had been carefully educated, and from the study of the 
Roman classics had caught such a veneration for the 
ancient glory of Rome, that in his early youth he passed 
entire days in examining the ruined monuments of her 
former greatness. Emerging from his inferior station 
by his talents and acquirements, he became known to 
history in the year 1342, when he was appointed to be 
the colleague of Petrarca, in a solemn deputation sent by 
the people of Rome to Clement VI. to solicit his return. 
Though he failed in the object of his embassy, he made 
a, favourable impression on the mind of the pontiff, for 
two years afterwards he was appointed apostolic notary 
at Rome, the daily salary of his office being five florins 
of gold. In the year 1347”, when he had prepared the 
people for his purpose, by discharging his office with 
much affectation of disinterested justice, and by fre- 
quently inveighing against the oppressions of the great, 
he began the revolution, which he had long meditated. 

He suspended in the capitol, and in other public 
places, various emblematical pictures, representing the 
misery and degradation of Rome, which he explained in 
the most animated harangues, He then attached to one 
of the gates a writing, which declared that the people 
should soon be re-established in the good state, terms 
frequently employed as the watchword of his party. He 
next assembled in secret on Mount Aventine those, whoma 


© Via de Pétrarque, tome ii, p. 48-50. | 6 bid. p.320, he. 
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he thought worthy of his confidence, being favoured by 
the absence of Stephen Colonna, who would have ren- 
dered'such a convention impracticable. When he had 
in this meeting pointed out the funds of the apostolic 
chamber as a resource, and had,calmed the scruples of 
his associates by pretending to maintain all deference 
for the pontiff, he at length made proclamation by sound 
of trumpet, that all should assemble without arms on the 
night preceding Whitsunday in the church of the castle 
of St. Angelo, to provide for the good state. In that 
church he assisted at masses of the Holy Spirit from 
midnight to the ninth hour of the following day, which 
he selected for his enterprise, that he might appear to 
act under the inspiration of the third person of the Holy 
Trinity. At thate time«he sallied forth with his head 
uncovered, attended by a hundred men armed as he was 
also himself, and accompanied by the vicar of the pope, 
a simple man whom he had perstiaded of the innocence 
of his views, while the people followed in a crowd, igno- 
rant of his design. When Rienzi had thus led the 
people to the capitol, he addressed them with a speech, 
in which he expatiated ofe“the regulations of the good 
state, and was immediately invested with unlimited power, 
for carrying them into execution. Still however he had 
the moderation to content himself with the title of 
tribune, and he even, through policy, desired that the 
papal vicar should be associated with him, having indeed 
no reason for being apprehensive of such a colleague. 
The salutary influence of his government soon became 
conspicuous. The roads became safe, agriculture was 
revived, pilgrims resorted to the city, and mercantile 
dealings were resumed ; and, as the reputation of the 
‘integrity of Rienzi diffused itself beyond the limits of his 
own territory, appeals were presented to him for decision 
from every part of Italy, and even from foreign coun- 
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tries” applications were made for his judgment or his 
mediation. The design of Rienzi was indeed by no 
means limited to the re-establishment of the liberty and 
tranquillity of Rome, but embraced the restoration of her 
ancient dominion ; and _in the brief’ period of his govern- 
ment he actually accomplished the reduction of the 
papal state. Such was the revolution suddenly effected 
by this enthusiast of classic recollections, whose success 
was hailed by Petrarca in the same classic spirit, with 
the most animated interest. The papal greatness had 
been originally prepared by the dominion, which had 
invested with a lasting authority the ancient capital of 
the west ; and it seems as if the shade of its departed 
power had been at this time conjured from the tomb, to 
facilitate the return of the exiled pontidf. 

The intemperance of prosperity presently betrayed the 
follies and vices of Rienzi*, and precipitated his ruin. 
From the greatest simplicity he, with his whole family, 
passed at once to an extreme degree of magnificence and 
luxury, inconsistent with his character of tribune ; and he 
resolved to assume the dignity of knighthood, which 
belonged to the nobles. In*the unusual ceremonies”, 
observed on the occasion of assuming his new dignity, he 
offended the superstition of the people: he excited dis- 
gust by the idle arrogance, with which, in the solemni- 
ties of his inauguration, he summoned before him the 
two candidates, who were then contending for the em- 
pire, Lewis duke of Bavaria and Charles king of Bohemia, 


% The king of Hungary submitted ta § ™ Vie de Pétrarque, tome ii. p. 365, 


his cognizance the question of the death 


of his brother Andrew king of Naples, of 
which he accused queen Joanna, Lewis 
of Taranto, and Charles of Durazzo; but 
Rienzi, though the cause was solemnly 
heard, abstained from pronouncing judg- 
ment. The emperor Lewis V. also, whom 
the pope had recently deposed, solicited 
his mediation, 7 


&e. 

59 He used for his bath a vase of por- 
phyry, in which it was believed that the 
emperor Constantine had bathed himself, 
when he had been cured of a leprosy by - 
the pope; and he chose afterwards to 
sleep in a part of the church regarded as 
especially sacred. : 
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together with the German electors: and a project of 
éxterminating all the nobles of Rome, which he had 
almost carried into execution, having driven them to 
desperation, they commenced an open war against him, 
which rendered the inhabitants weary of a government 
no longer capable of affording protection. The tributie 
was able to defeat the assault of his enemies, but his 
victory was the crisis of his fall. Persuaded that his 
enemies were then entirely subdued, he indulged himself 
in the most excessive luxury, which he maintained by 
oppression of every kind. The papal legate perceived 
the advantage afforded by the popular detestation of 
Rienzi; a small force, secretly procured from the party 
of the nobles, advanced to the capitol, where he resided ; 
and, when it appéared tnat the people would tot asseéin- 
ble for his support at the sound of the bell of the capitol, 
he sought refuge in the castle of Saint Angelo, and soon 
afterwards retired from Rome, where he had held the 
government but seven months. 

The influence of this singular individual however was 
not terminated by the catastrophe, which had thus ruined 
his sovereignty, for he was by the pontiff himself con- 
sidered as indispensable to the restoration of the public 
order in Rome, and was accordingly sent thither with 
his express sanction. Invested at his return with a 
legitimate authority, when he had been previously dis- 
ciplined by adversity, it might be supposed that he would 
at this time have maintained his station in moderation 
and tranquillity ; but his evil propensities had been 
inflamed by his discomfiture, and after his restoration he 
was even more intoxicated than before with the enjoy- 
ment of power. The second administration of Rienzi 
accordingly was terminated by assassination, when it had 
continued not quite four months. But, short as it was, 
it produced the effect, which had been proposed, for the 
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authority of the papacy was preserved in Rome from 
this time, until after twenty-two years that city became 
again the residence of the pontiffs. 

The immediate occasion of the return of the papacy” 
was perhaps chiefly thaj, in the year 1376, the govern- 
ment of Florence had excited a revolt among the gover- 
nors of the ecclesiastical state. Rome however continued 
but a short time after this event to be submissive to the 
authority of the papacy, the refractory spirit of the 
ancient capital being speedily manifested ; nor was the 
papal dominion securely established in it™ before the 
pontificate of Eugenius [V. who was elected in the year 
1431. The cities of Romagna and the other dependen- 
cies of the Roman see having been also almost wholly 
alienated from it, the effectual reeovery*of them became 
necessary to the authority of the papacy. | This was the 
work of two very remarkable agents, the infamous Alex- 
ander VI. and his equally infamous son Cesar Borgia, 
the former of whom has been named by Mosheim the 
Nero of the pontiffs, and the latter is memorable as the 
original of the prince of Machiavelli. Alexander,who began 
his papacy in the year 1491, psposed as his great object 
the formation of a principality for Cesar Borgia, and he 
succeeded in constituting him duke of Romagna, to which 
he aspired to unite the sovereignty of Naples, then con- 
tested by the French and Spaniards, but claimed by the 
pontiff as having devolved to his see. But, while these 
two execrable men were for their own purposes availing 
themselves of the influence of the papacy, they were the 
unconscious instruments of the renovation of the papal 
dominion®, The edifice of grandeur, erected for Cesar 
Borgia, yielded to the assaults of Julius I1., whose enter- 
prising ambition formed the immediate preparation of 


© Hist. des Papes, tome i il, p. 504. * Guicciardini, lib. iv. cap. xlvia. 
Révol. d’Italie, tome vi. p. 427. 
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es Jong.as.the, struggle of the Roman, ‘see. nly nee 
with, the.chiaf of the empire, France .was pai rl] ats 
friend, anda French family was accordingly placed, on 
the.throne of Naples, to afford it the most, sponiy and 
effectual support. But in the struggle of the reforma- 
tion, of which Germany was the great theatre, the chief 
of the empire became the ally, not the adversary of 
Rome, and France, though a Romish government, found 
a political interest in supporting the protestant princes 
of Germany against their sovereign. In correspondence 
to this change of external relations the French family of 
the Neapolitan princes had in the year 1442 been suc- 
ceeded by a Spanish dynasty, and Naples in the year 
1503 had been permanently united under the same 
Spanish succession with Sicily and Aragon, so as to bring 
Spain into that connexion with the papacy, which had 
been before maintained by France. For this function 
Spain had been specially prepared by seven centuries of 
hostility waged against infidels, and its recent triumph 
over their last possession:’a the peninsula. 

The alienation of the papacy from France was begun in 
the pontificate of Alexander VI.™, who at last perceived 
that he could not prosecute his schemes of aggrandise- 

: ment for his son, without encountering resistance from the 
measures of Lewis XII.; it was increased by the more 
liberal policy of Julius IT., who saw that the expulsion 
‘of this prince from Italy‘* was necessary to its indepen- 
. dence; and it was confirmed by Leo X.®, who had 
brought with him to the papal throne the personal re- 
sentments of his family, caused by the recollection, 





»$ Ghiteciardini, lib, vi. cap. vi. VIII, was advancing against Naples, 

* Thidy kb. viii. . Cap, XXXIv. Peter de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo, deter. 

“ se Ibid, lib. xi. bar 2 XEX. mined the Florentines to refuse him a 
& Ibid, cap. xxix, When Charlea passage and supplies, but afterwards, 
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that ‘France had ‘occasioned the expulsion of his family 
from Florence. 

The interests of the papacy and the Neapolitan king- 
dom were the only Italian interests, which continued to 
influence in any considé¢rable degree the combinations of 
Europe. Florence had exercised her various functions 
of commerce, of intellectual refinement, and of policy; 
and her transient system of equilibrium had done all 
which it was fitted to do, in presenting an example for 
larger and more durable relations of federative con- 
nexion. Venice too had fulfilled a high fortune in 
becoming the great agent of the earlier system of com- 
merce, to be overborne only by the discoveries of un- 
bounded adventure ; and the general hostility, which 
her ambition had provoked, while it compelled her to 
yield almost without resistance to the mew order of 
commerce, had given an actual beginning to that ex- 
tended combination of various governments, which has 
since comprehended all the states of Europe. The 
decay of Italy, which was begun at the death of Lorenzo 
de Medici, was consummated ,9t the fall of Florence in 
the year 1530°, when it was taken by the generals of 
the emperor Charles V. The papacy still preserved its 
importance by the hierarchy, over which it presided, and 
the connexions which it maintained with the govern- 
ments of other countries; and the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies just served to establish a communication, which 
attached to the ecclesiastical pwincipality the bigotry of 
Spain. Thus supported, the pontiff has continued to 
reign amidst the moral desolation of a people destitute 
of character, because deprived of liberty, as his resi- 


being alarmed at the approach of the sisted seventy-three eet 
king, made so great concessions, that dis lib. i. cap. xxi, xxiii, xlix 

was driven from Florence, and the 7 Hist. des Rép. val, tome xvi. p. 
of his family ruined, when it she 220. 
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dence is encompassed by a pestilential atmosphere, 
itself also generated by the same political decay. 

It has been remarked by a recent historian™, that 
‘ from the death of Frederic II. in 1250, to the invasion 
‘of Charles VIII. in 1494, a long and undistinguished 
‘ period occurs, which it is impossible to break into any 
‘natural divisions.’ And again, speaking of Italy, ‘ her 
‘ political history presents a labyrinth of petty facts, so 
‘ abscure and of so little influence as not to arrest the 
‘attention ; so intricate and incapable of classification, 
‘as to leave only confusion in the memory.’ If, in 
illustrating the general philosophy of modern history, 
arrangement and combination have been given to a mass 
of facts regarded with so much despair, this chapter 
may perhaps claim to*be considered, as affording to the 
whole scheme a very strong confirmation. 


© State of Europe during the Middle Ages, by Mr. Hallam, vol. i. p. 288. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Of the history of Germany, from the death of Albert in the year 1808, 
to the commencement of the reign of Charles V. in the year 1519. 


The states divided into three colleges in the year 1309.—The struggle with the papacy 
ended, and Charles IV. king of Bohemia, emperor, 1347.—The golden bull, 
1356.—John Huss began to preach against popery, 1408.—Sigismond, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, emperor, 1410.—Huss put to death, 1415.—Hussite war 
begun, 1419.—Concluded, 1434.—The Austrian dynasty begun, 1437.—The Turks 
began to invade Hungary, 1469.—The archduke Maximilian married to the 
heiress of Burgundy, 1477.—Private war abolished, the imperial chamber made 
permanent, the archduke Philip married to Johanna of Castile—The Swiss con- 
federacy independent, 1499.—The Circles of the empire completed, 1512. 


Tue history of the revolutions of religious opinion has 
been commonly considered, as so essentially distin- 
guished from the history of the changes of political 
society, that the student, who is not particularly devoted 
to ecclesiastical inquiry, might content himself with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the causes, by which these 
revolutions are produced, and of the circumstances, by 
which they are variously modified. The principles, by 
which man is directed in his intercourse with the 
Supreme Being, are supposed to have but little con- 
nexion with those, which regulate his conduct in so- 
ciety ; and for the purpose of general information it is 
thought sufficient, that the former should be occa- 
sionally noticed, when they are observed to exercise 
some influence upon the interests of states. This con- 
ception of the character of political history has been 
formed from the narratives of Greece and’ Rome, in 
which religious principles have little operation, but is 
utterly unsuited to governments, in which the doctrines 
of a true religion are professed, and, however blended 
N 2 
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with error, or counteracted by depravity, age still. ene 
tally respected as prescribing the rules of ‘social-obliga~ 
tion. .dn analysing the histories of Christian nations the 
principles. of' ecclesiastical changes are accordingly; not 
merely among the objects, to which the attention of’ a 
student of political history should be directed, but the 
paramount and controlling causes of the great revolu- 
tions of policy. Religious belief is among them the 
soul, which gives animation and expression to the 
features of merely political society ; and a history of 
Christendom, in which religion is not thus considered, 
can resemble only casts modelled from the features of 
the dead, exhibiting but the forms of sunken and spirit- 
less lineaments. 

This observation, common to all the countries of 
Christian Eucope, is more especially applicable to Ger- 
many, the country of the reformation. Germany has 
been more than once mentioned as the appropriate 
organ, by which the combinations of a federative policy 
have been generated among the greater governments of 
Europe. It is well known to have been also the country, 
in which the great separation from the church of Rome, 
distinguished by the name of the reformation, was pri- 
marily effected.. But it is not sufficiently considered, 
how intimate was the connexion .between the political 
and the ecclesiastical operation, how important was the 
latter to the accomplishment of the former. 

: The balance of Europe, it will hereafter be shown, 
was in its origin chiefly supported by the struggle of the 
two religious parties of the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, no other principle than religion then possess- 
ing sufficient influence over the minds of men, for main- 
taining among independent communities the necessary 
steadiness of political action. When therefore we would 
examine the history of Germany, as that of the country,. 
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ini whith- the , federative: policy of ;:Karopa‘was first 
arrahfed..:and combined, we should search -jato the 
causes, which constituted that country also: tie. :driginal 
scene, of a great division of religious parties, without 
which: the combinations of a federative policy would 
heve been destitute of their most operative principle, . 

Three distinct movements of reformation have been 
made in the German territories ; in Bohemia, in Saxony, 
and in Swisserland’, These were various and inde- 
pendent exertions, differing in time and place and cha- 
racter, and exercising very different influences on the 
political relations of Europe. 

The Bohemian effort of reformation, violent in its cha- 
racter, and after a furious struggle finally suppressed, 
appears to have driven the chiefs of the empire, though 
long opposed to the pretensions of the papal see, into a 
close adherence to its cause, instead of drawing them, 
like the kings of Denmark and Sweden, into a concur- 
rence with a prevailing change of religious opinion. 
The Saxon and the Helvetic reformation, as they were 
peaceable in their character, and permanent in their 
establishment, were the supports of the interest opposed 
to that of Rome, while they served to maintain an 
interior balance of religious and ecclesiastical opinion 
among Protestants. 

In regarding the local and political circumstances 
of the German territories, as they were connected with 
these three several movements, we may discover .an 
extremely curious correspondence to the tendeneies, by 
which they have thus been respectively distinguished. 
For the efforts of Huss was provided a territory, formed 
for a separate government by the natura! demarcation of: 

ae 


- \ The Swiss cantons were nominally pea a in tha den! of Westphalia, cons 
bject to the German crown, their inde- _ cluded in the year 1648. 
pendence being first formally acknow- | ‘4 
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& Mouritainous boundary, yet in the immediate vicinity 
of that Austrian dominion, on which the violence of its 
reformers may be conceived to have produced its effect. 
The successful reformation of Luther was accommodated 
with the distant, but considerable province of Saxony, 
in which the control of the general government was 
scarcely acknowledged. As the Helvetic reformation 
was a system of more freedom than the Saxon, the 
Helvetic provinces had been previously thrown off from 
the German empire, and, though still in a nominal 
dependence, formed into a republican confederacy. It 
was perfected in the little republic of Geneva, which 
was independent of that confederacy, which had been 
goaded to resistance, by the misconduct of its bishop, 
and was so limited in territory, that Calvin could com- 
bine in its cOuncil the ecclesiastical and political au- 
thorities. 

For the political function of the German government, 
by which it gave a beginning to an extended system of 
federative policy, it was necessary that its combination 
should be relaxed as much as was at all compatible 
with its integrity. It was however also necessary that, 
while its combination should be relaxed, its irregularity 
should be as much as possible reduced to order. If the 
combination of the government had been in any degree 
maintained, it could not have become the nucleus of a 
federative policy; and if it had not been reduced to 
order by numerous improvements of its arrangements, it 
could scarcely have been a useful instrument in effecting 
an orderly combination of the interests of independent 
communities. 

In the period reviewed in the present chapter, only 
the Bohemian reformation was comprehended ; but the 
same period exhibits the political combination of the 
empire as reduced to the extreme degree of relaxation, 
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and its ordérly arrangement as receiving all the im- 
provement, of which such a government can be con- 
ceived to be susceptible, the authority of the imperial 
dignity being at length supported by the external power 
of the Austrian family, in which it became hereditary, 
The objects to be at present contemplated are accord- 
ingly the Bohemian reformation, the increased relaxation 
of the imperial government, the several improvements of 
the political order, the establishment of an hereditary 
series of Austrian emperors, and their extraordinary 
agprandisement. 

The reign of Henry II., the immediate successor of 
Albert I., occupied but four years and a half, and seems 
to have been one of those interyals alpeady noticed in 
the history of Germany, which permitted the govern- 
ment to recover some degree of vigour, after the shocks, 
to which it was repeatedly exposed. This prince® is 
described as having distinguished himself before his 
exaltation by his extraordinary exertions for the support 
of public justice, and the preservation of the public 
tranquillity, though yet more,by the courage and ad- 
dress, which he exhibited in the tournaments of the age. 
The circumstances, also, in which he was advanced to 
the throne, wefe favourable to the internal quiet of his 
reign, for his election® was secretly favoured by the 
Roman pontiff, who had just then found it necessary to 
remove his see to Avignon, and was too apprehensive of 
the aggrandisement of his powerful protector, the king 
of France, to be willing that his brother, who was the 
competitor of Henry, should be placed upon the throne 
of the empire. Nor was the beneficial influence of this 
reign confined to the mere maintenance of the existing 
order, but it was also distinguished by an improvement 


* Schmidt, tome iv, p.413. * Ibid. p. €08,- 
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in! bRisaghingethent ‘of the goversitent, for the: etateb oP 
HP empire *-Wahe ‘then’ first ‘ dietetbuted :/intov the sheep: 
sdfiirbte' elke ged Of the: weal the —- tthe 
impeltal cities. * | aloitn ol Senotg 
| Hentyy VET. ‘wag, in. the year 1313; dedesadlaki 
Lewis V!, Whose reign of thirty-three years is remarkable 
for a rertewed contest with the papacy, in which an' 
emperor was for: the last time attacked by.a: papal’ ex- 
communication. A turbulent interregnum of four-months, 
terminated only by the defeat and captivity of his com- 
petitor, a duke of Austria, announced the disturbances 
of the government of this prince, as it seemed to promise 
a powerful party for the support of whoever might be 
his adversary. . John XXII., the pontiff of his time, by 
birth a Frenchman‘, atailed himself of the discontents 
of Germany ta effect the deposition of Lewis, in favour 
of the king of France, when the emperor had protected 
the duke of Milan against the papal legate. Claiming 
the: right of examining a contested election’, he con- 
demned Lewis for having assumed the title of king of 
the Romans without his approbation; and arrogating 
likewise the right of adnfinistering the imperial govern- 
ment during a vacancy of the throne, he condemned him 
also for having exercised the imperial dignity, and more 
particularly for having supported the enemies of the 
‘church. Lewis, having disregarded the orders of the 
‘pope; by which he had been directed to abdicate the em- 
ipire; and to ‘submit himself to the judgment of the papal 
see, was declared'to be deprived of all the rights of his 
election, and subjected to the penalties of excommuniga- 
‘tion, Though the emperor did not immediately yield to 

ee tothe 1. p. 468. ® Schmidt, tome iv. pp. 445, 448, 
‘ent aoe rot te Fond a Innocent III. had first datmeld the 


nth ebinttiry oting in right of examining and approving the 
aid did aah ie efaaiog proe election of the emperor — The P. 954. 
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the hanghty! prétensions. of the. pantiff,, hut repeatedly, 
appéeled toa, future council ®, and even shayged, the pope 
with Haxquring: heretics, and maintaining. besgticn.api.- 
nions®, he at length gave way, apparently. sWithont ner 
opsity,!.and,.descended.from one humiliatiqn fo anoiles, 
evén ‘to a proposal of abdicating his crown, im fayoug.of 
his covsin., The minds of the Germans, however, re- 
volted. against the extravagance of the papal pretensions, 
urged to favour the. designs of France, and the, electorg 
were so much alarmed for their own particular rights, 
which must have perished with the independence of the 
empire, that they asserted this independence in a formal 
ordinance, which was confirmed by a diet. So strongly 
indeed did the electors disapprove the conduct, of the 
emperor, that they required him’ to abdicate the crown, 
which he had so debased, and, when he refused to resign 
it to any other than his own son, they replied, ‘ Under 
thy reign, Bavarian, the empire has been so much en- 
feebled, that we must take care, for the future, not to 
intrust it to a Bavarian”®.’ 
_ As this struggle extinguished the pretensions of the 

papacy against the empire, s$ was Lewis the last, em- 
peror, who maintained the rights of the empire in Italy", 
The embarrassing combination of the two governments 
had produced its full effect in relaxing the constitution 
of the empire, and the time was approaching, in, whiek 
it would be expedient, that the removal of all recipro 
pretensions should permit the imperial. and the, — 
power to unite their efforts, forthe support of, ii exist 
8 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 496. graves of Misnia ; "the tin at te es 5 of 
- © he Franciscans, who disclaimed all Briaac, Schaffhausem 9 feld, abd 
property, contended that Jesus Christ and © Newburgh on the Rhine, to the dukes of 
his apostles possessed none; the opposite Austria; to the: of hunger ante 
opinion was maintained by this pontiff. of Egra ; ; to the margraves of Hranden- 
iy Lowi ia coujencbon withthe Fear thetounts af Gelderland toa sri 


ciscans—Schmidt, tome iv. pp. 456, 457. of Kast. Frisia, —Schmidt, ‘tome i or Dok, 
9 He abandoned Pleisse to the mar- 4 Pfeffel, tome i. Be 507 6 oar. cncoeny 
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ing ihstitutions of the church against the party of the 
réfurmation. 

As soon as these mutual claims had been thus extin- 
guished, a king of Bohemia was placed on the imperial 
throne, Lewis V. being succeeded by Charles 1V., grand- 
son of the emperor Henry VII., and in right of his 
mother the king of Bohemia. That country becoming, 
sixty-one years afterwards, the theatre of the reforming 
efforts of John Huss", which will be shown to have 
served to attach the imperial authority to the support of 
the papacy, the advancement of its sovereign to the 
throne of the empire, which tended to connect the local 
agitations of Bohemia with the general interests of 
Germany, naturally followed the suppression of the 
ancient hostility, which through ages had alienated the 
imperial and papal powers. | 
In the reign of Charles IV. the double process, of an 
increasing relaxation of the imperial government, and of 
an improvement in the order of its arrangements, is sufh- 
ciently conspicuous. He completed the dissipation of 
the imperial revenues”, probably hoping that the electors 
might thus be necessitated to continue the imperial dig- 
nity in his family, as alone able to sustain its majesty ; 
and he suffered the judicial authority of the crown to 
sink wholly into disuse“, partly by residing in Bohemia, 
and thereby losing the concurrent jurisdiction, which his 
predecessors had exercised in their progresses through 
Germany, and partly by Javishing on the states the pri- 
vilege, by which they were exempted from any external 
judicature. His reign was, on the other hand, distin- 
guished by an important regulation, named the golden 
bull®, by which the number, rank, rights, and succession 

% So named from Hussinetz, a small 18 Pfoffel, tome i. pp. 536, 837, 
tewn of Bohemia.—Hist. de la Guerre 1s Tbid. 


des Hussites et du Concile de Basle, par | ™ Schmidt, tome iv. p. 566. The 
Lenfant, tome i, p. 24. Amst, 1731. greater part of the disputes, relative to 
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of the electors were determined, and the imperial elec- 
tions were protected from the pretensions of the pontiffs, 
founded upon the divisions of the electors. In framing 
this regulation he was probably influenced by a desire 
of transferring the whole power of the empire by degrees 
to the electoral college *, of which, as the king of Bohe- 
mia, he was himself a member; and for this purpose it 
seems that the golden bull proposed, that this college 
should be annually assembled. 

In reference to the Bohemian movement of reforma- 
tion, we find in the reign of this prince that, in the year 
1349, a university was founded by him at Prague”, in 
which John Huss, at the end of half a century, began 
his opposition to the church of Rome; and from the 
project, which he announced, of reforming the clergy of 
Germany", we may conclude that in Bohemia, where 
he resided, he gave encouragement to those, who were 
ill affected to the existing order of the church. 

Charles IV., after a reign of thirty-one years, was in 
the year 1378 succeeded by his son Wenceslaus, also 
king of Bohemia, who twenty-two years afterwards was 
deposed from the imperial throne for neglect of the 
interests of the empire, while he continued to reign in 
Bohemia. To his government belong all the same 
characteristics, which have been ascribed to that of his 
father. Constantly residing in Bohemia, he like him 
neglected the affairs of the empire: when at length the 
confusions of the imperial gavernment had broken out 
into open hostilities, he improved its arrangement by 


the imperial elections, had been caused 
the poerene of all the princes in eac 
family of the secular electors to give votes 
ou the occasion. Charles ordained that 
the votes should be attached to the elec- 
toral states, which should be indivisible, 
and inherited accordirig to priority of 
birth.—Schmidt, tome iv. p. 566. 


16 Tbid., p. 570, 

7 A university was founded at Vienna 
after the model of those of Paris and 
Prague, in the year 1364; and the uni. 
versity of Leipsic in the year 1409,— 
Pfeffel, tome i. pp. 529, 561, 

_ 18 Thid,, p. 526, 
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beghanwe, aaa the [year “L387, ‘ the: distribution! vot the’ 
eidpird inteccifclesi§;;whigh was completed.after twemty- 

five years by Maximilian I.: like his father, he.expressed, 

amatxiety do ireform:.the: German clergy”; . and when 

Hues bbpente preach against the abuses: of the church, 

this prince efforded him encouragement through resent~ 

mentijagainst the pontiff, by whose intrigues. he had 

been deposed from the imperial dignity. Both the evil 

and. the. good qualities of. this prince were favourable 

to the religious movement of Bohemia. While his 

carelessness and intemperance allowed a free opportu- 

nityto. the adversaries of Rome”, he was disposed by 

his.integrity.and understanding, for which his habits of 
ebriety. have .hindered him from obtaining sufficient 

credit, . to. .countehance ‘exertions so manifestly justified 

by.the prevailipg abuses”. 

.. Fhe reign of this Bohemian emperor appears at the 
same.time to have had one special bearing, as it afforded 
a;:convenient opportunity for the full establishment of 
the; Swiss confederacy, which was effected ten years 
after,he had been advanced to the throne of the empire, 
and ‘twelve years before ie was driven from it by an 
intrigue.of one of the two pontiffs, who then divided the 
church®.. - 

Wenceslaus was succeeded in the imperial dignity by 
Robert, the elector-count palatine, who during ten years 
was, as..Pfeffel has observed, but a phantom on the 
throne™. He died in the year 1410, and the deposed 
Wenceslaus;. who survived him, enjoyed the satisfaction 
o€' seeing, that Germany had been even more disorgan- 

ty piettel, tome i. p. 544, which Wenceslaus had hitherto given 

% Ibid., p- 5 him, he excited against Wenceslaus the ° 


38. a! : 
mn sof the House of Austria, ecclesiastical electors, already dissatisfied 
volt ; ES aris of ge ee ree, with his constant residence in Bohemia. 


3 hid ‘pp 1 ee Pfeffel, tome i. pp. 548, 549, 
ad BERD Pas i. pp. 538, 546. % Ibid., p. 5B. < 
™ Irritated by the.Jess of ‘the support, . 
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ised ander: his government™, as hevhad! been. forcedstd 
relinquish: the: distribution into ‘circles 9 begeta: by: hie 
predecessor, — : as yd etsoy oon 

. Robert was, in the year 1410, succeeded oh the throwe 
of the empire ‘by Sigismond-king of Hungary, ¢the trdi 
ther of Wenceslaus, who-resigned in his favour ‘hig jowa) 
pretensions to the imperial dignity, and on whose déath; 
which occurred nine years afterwards, he became also 
king of Bohemia. He had become king of Hungary: in 
the year 1386, by his marriage with the heiress of that 
kingdom. The government of this prince favoured yet 
more the increasing relaxation of the empire. Occupied 
by a war with the Venetians, he even delayed for some 
years to take possession of his new dignity, and he was. 
afterwards almost continually engaged in those ecclesi- 
astical movements, by which Christendom, and Germany’ 
in particular, was then agitated, as the great revolution 
of the sixteenth century became less distant. In his 
reign accordingly it began to be very difficult to assemble 
the imperial diet”’, the emperor himself rarely cothing 
at the appointed time; and these assemblies‘ lost much 
of their authority, when he adopted a practice of dele-. 
gating commissioners to represent his person, or of ‘sum-. 
moning the states to meet in distant places, as at went: 
or in Hungary. 

The two kingdoms, which by the election of. Sigie: 
mond became connected with the empire, were: very 
differently circumstanced in regard to the :chureh ‘of 
Rome, Hungary, which he had long governed} being 
closely connected with the Roman see, and Bohemia, te: 
which he afterwards succeeded, containing from cay 
times principles of dissent and alienation. ~ 

The first introduction of the knowledge of Chiistianidy, % 
into Hungary was the work of the Policy: 0 of, Chaile- 

% Schmidt, tome v. p. 80. % Ybid., p.202, °° 
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magne®,. by whom that country was reduced as far as 
the Raab. What was thus begun by the western em- 
péror, was completed by Stephen duke of Hungary, who 
in the year 1000 assumed the royal, instead of the ducal 
title, and sought in the support of the Roman pontiff a 
confirmation of his new dignity. The pontiff, gratified 
by an application, which flattered his love of supremacy, 
rewarded the Hungarian prince with favours”, which 
bound him and his successors to the support of the 
hierarchy, not only permitting the king of Hungary to 
cause a cross to be borne before him, in testimony of 
the apostolic character, but also granting to him the 
more substantial privilege of administering all the con- 
cerns of the Hungarian church, as the deputy of the 
papacy. In this country accordingly no principle of 
ecclesiastical separation existed, and the sovereign was 
even directly Interested in maintaining the pretensions 
of the see of Rome, as delegated to himself. Hungary 
was at this time in its most prosperous condition, pos- 
sessing, as dependent provinces, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Servia, Transylvania, Ladomeria, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia. 

Bohemia, on the other hand, received the first know- 
ledge of Christianity from two Greek monks®, sent into 
this country and Moravia by the empress Theodora, and 
her son the emperor Michael, about the middle of the’ 
ninth century. The first bishop of Prague was however 
received a century afterwards from Germany, by which 
event a connexion was begun with the church of Rome. 
Yn the eleventh century it appears that Bohemia was 


_ % These were bestowed on the condi. to notice the neglect —Révol. de Hongrie, ' 
tion, that the kings of Hun should _liv.i.p.6. Haye, 1739, 
have been approved Wy the pontiffs, which 9 Ibid. p. 19—23. 
does not appear to ‘have been observed, 5 Hist. de la Guerre des Hussites et 
ner did the pontifiy judge it convenient du Concile de Basle, par Lenfant, tome i, 
liv.i, Amst, 1731. * 
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divided between the religious usages of.the eastern and 
western churches, the communication with Germany 
bringing. over the upper classes of society continually 
more and more to the church of Rome, while; the com- 
mon people adhered to, that of Greece. At length, in 
the year 1176, the Waldenses*, who even in that early 
and ignorant period protested against the gross and 
manifold abuses of a corrupted hierarchy, flying from 
the persecution of the French government, sought refuge 
in other parts of Europe, especially in Bohemia, where 
they were well received, and their doctrine made a con- 
siderable progress. 

From this detail it appears that strong predispositions 
to a separation from the church of Rome existed in 
Bohemia. The Greek form of ehristianity, which was 
first known among them, had habituated them to two 
practices, by which they were alienated from that church ; 
they had been allowed to perform their worship in their 
own, which was the Sclavian language, and their laity® 
received the wine with the bread in the celebration of 
the eucharist. The former of these usages had been 
abrogated by Gregory VII. ithe year 1079, but pro- 
bably the sacramental wine was not withdrawn from the 
laity of Bohemia until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the emperor Charles IV., having founded the 
‘university of Prague, invited to it the doctors of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, and these declaimed against 
the practice of communicating under both hinds, as an 


« =! So named from the vallies of Pied- 
mont, in which they had been long shel- 
tered, and from which they spread into 
the sae provinces of France. 

@ The ancient practice of communi- 
cating under both kinds began to be dis- 
used in the beginning of the twelfth 
century.—A Treatise of Liturgies by 
cardinal Bona, book ii. ch. xiii. quoted 
in gfe History of the Synod of Diamper 


hy Geddes, Lond. 1694. A practice had 
very ancieatly prevailed of administering 
the wine to the laity through a pipe, 
which may have prepared the way for the 
greater distinction afterwards introduced. 
—-Lenfant, tome i. pp. 64. This be 
robably a consequence of the prevail 
OES of seo fatactanitialisn, the bread 
being conceived to be sufficient, as being 
converted into the body of Christ, 
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error of the Greeks. The spirit of the Bohemians did 
not however sink under the injunctions of Rome, theit 
aacient alienation from that church having been strength- 
ened by the accession of the Waldenses ; and even down 
to the time of John Huss they continued to celebrate the 
holy communion in their original manner, first in private 
houses, afterwards armed in the woods. 

The reformer of Bohemia had been educated in the 
new university of Prague, of which he was afterwards 
constituted rector, but derived his principles of reforma- 
tion from the writings of Wicliffe*, which had been 
brought into that country from England by some Bohe- 
mian students, and were by Huss translated into the 
Bohemian language. Excited by his example, he began 
to preach against the dorruptions of the clergy, and some 
of his followers inculcated the duty of communicating 
under both kinds, though Huss himself, while he held it 
to be legitimate and useful, appears not to have thought 
this absolutely necessary. The council of Constance*, 
alarmed by tenets, which struck at the temporal great- 
ness of the clergy, summoned Huss to appear before 
them; the reformer, prot&cted by the safe-conduct of the 
emperor Sigismond, attended the assembly, to give an 
account of his doctrine; and in violation of that safe- 
conduct, on the avowed principle that faith should not 
be observed with heretics®, he was there committed to 
the flames, as was also his friend Jerome of Prague in 
the succeeding year. 

The perfidious violence practised against Huss served 
but to animate his followers; and when®, three years 


* Lenfant, liv. v. Rapin’s Hist.ofEng- tiffs. Two of them were deposed, and 
land, vol. i. p. 481. Wiciiffe began to the third resigned. The council elected 
preach his doctrine of reformation inthe a nee pore 

ear 1377, more than a century before *5 This abominable principle was in- 
Fuss. deed limited to cases, in which the catho- 

% This council was convened in the _ lic faith, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 

1415 on aceount of the divisions of | was concerned.—Schmidt, tome v.p. 142. 
he papacy, there being then three pone § ™ Lenfant, liv. vi. * 
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Sficnweniesia papa) legate visitéd Boblewnitifed:the pur 

pom ob mepressing. .bhem. by-force;.the measuxesef their 
indignetion-wha full, and. .Ziska,ia Boheawam gentleman, 
nadariook: with an armed force” to avenge. the/deaths.of 
the two'-teformers:-by a war waged against. the: clergy 
and the ,monks™,. To provide a strong hold for: his pur 
merous partisans, he caused lines to be drawn round the 
summit ‘of a mountain, which have been said® to be the 
first essay of the modern art of fortification ; the moun- 
tain he named Tabor, in allusion to that mentioned by 
the same name in the sacred writings. The reformers 
of Bohemia were from this time a party animated to the 
utmost excesses of violence and cruelty, which continued 
to be practised in a war of fifteen years. 

The doctrine of Huss does not appear to have Bega 
fitted to work a reformation in the church, however, by 
denouncing the corruption of the hierarchy, he may have 
prepared the way for other reformers better acquainted 
with their religion. It is certain, says the translator of 
Mosheim“, that he adhered to the most superstitious 
tenets of the church of Rome, as appears by two sermons, 
which he had prepared for the council of Constance. 
It has been also stated*' that, like Wicliffe, he taught that, 
not only a pope or bishop, but also a king, who lived in 
mortal sin, was divested of his character; a principle 
which drew from Sigismond the just observation, that no 
man is exempt from sin. The violences, in which -his 
efforts terminated, must on ue contrary have. aa we 


1 Ziska, who was chamberlaintoWen- many, so august, an 7) agai ificent 
ceslaus, is said to have obtained fromthat churches, which were fottrid not mierely 
unthinking prince a direct permission to _in the cities and towns, but even the 
wreak his vengeance.—Coxe’s Hist. of villages —Lenfant, tome i. pe. 103, 104. i 
Austria, vol. i. p- 175. = Coxe’s Hist. of ‘the use of Ai 

°° Ziska is said to have destroyed five _ tria, vol. i. p. 178. 
hundred and fift churches and monas- 40 Eccles. Hist. cent. xv. part il, hig. 
anya ‘area: Sylvius, though an Italian, —_ ii. note. vp oA 

rsuasion, that no other a stall tome v. Pd 138. 
Kington re urope then possessed so 
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operation of confirming in the cause of the hierarchy the 
sovereign, who beheld Bohemia the scene of so much 
violence. This seems to have been its direct and proper 
action. The empire, which had been through ages en- 
gaged in a mortal contest with the papacy, was at this 
time brought over to the cause of its ancient adversary, 
by the advancement of a king of Hungary to its throne, 
who had to encounter the intemperance of an ill-con- 
ceived project of reformation. 

The ruin of the Hussites was chiefly effected by an 
original division of sentiment existing among themselves, 
which soon divided them into two parties, and enabled 
the church of Rome to acquire a superiority over both. 
The Calixtines“, so denominated from the chalice, for 
the free participation of which in the eucharist* they 
chiefly contended, were not desirous of any considerable 
change in the established religion, and were even dis- 
posed to be reconciled to the Roman pontiff: but the 
Taborites insisted that the papal authority should be 
entirely renounced, and that a new church should be 
formed, to be guided by divine impulse, asserting also 
the duty of inflicting an*unrelenting vengeance on the 
adversaries of genuine religion, and maintaining that all 
temporal.dominion was to be superseded by the imme- 
diate government of Jesus Christ. Of these two parties 
the former appears to have been derived from the Greek 
usages of the earlier church of Bohemia, the latter to 
have been formed of the fugitive Waldenses. Sigismond 
availed himself of their dissension to oppose one party to 


“ Coxe’s Hist. of the House of Austria, 
vol. i.p.179. Lenfant, tome i. p. 137. 

oa y were duwtinguished by four 
articles: 1, that the communion should 
be celebrated under the two kinds ; 2, that 
the word of God should be freely preached; 
3, that public crimes should be punished ; 
4, that ecclesiastics should not possess 
temporal goods--Lenfant, tome i. p. 83. 


They appear to have agreed with the Ro- 
man Catholics in regard to the doctrines 
of transubstantiation and the sacrifice of 
the mass.—Ibid. tome ii. p. 121. The 
Taborites on the other hand explicitly 
rejected these doctrines, maintaining that 
the bread and wine, used in the eucharist, 
were merely signs of the body and blood 
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the other. The Hussites having been invited to send 
deputies to the council of Basle“, for the purpose of 
effecting an accommodation, the invitation, which was 
rejected by the Taborites, was accepted by the Calix- 
tines, and these, having ‘been indulged by the council in 
the general use of the sacramental cup, were enlisted 
against their former allies, who were by their assistance 
speedily reduced. 

That this emperor should have been a king of Hun- 
gary had an important bearing, as it related to the pro- 
gress of the Turkish power. Though the Turks had 
not yet crushed the eastern empire by the reduction of 
Constantinople, which was not taken until the year 
1453, they began in the reign gf Sigismond to make 
attempts on the provinces of that prince; and he was 
more than once occupied in combating them on the 
borders of Hungary. On these occasions the Turkish 
hostilities diverted him from acting against the insur- 
gents of Bohemia®, and thus allowed the religious 
dissensions of that country to proceed with less inter- 
ruption. It will be seen thas in the reformation of 
Luther, the Protestants were critically favoured by the 
inroads of the same enemy, which then threatened the 
safety even of the empire. 

As the Hussite war was concluded before the termi- 
nation of the reign of Sigismond, the same reason did 
not continue to exist for the combination of Hungary 
and Bohemia with the imperial dignity; and accord- 
ingly they were both speedily detached, but not until 
they had formed a temporary connexion with the com- 
mencing dynasty of the Austrian princes, by which they 
might, after eighty-six years“, become permanently 


#4 Convened in the year 1431. Hungary and Bohemia having died 
“© Schmidt, tome v. pp. 146, 156. without issue, the succession devolved to 
# In the year 1526, Lewis Ul. king of _ the archduke Ferdinand, in right of his 
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dominions of the reigning family of Germany, when the 
extended and complicated combinations of the age of 
Charles V. should require such an arrangement of 
political interests. Albert II. duke of Austria, having 
married the daughter of Sigismond, who left no male 
issue, succeeded him in all his dignities. The reign of 
this emperor however did not quite comprehend two 
entire years, and served but to introduce to the throne 
of the empire that series of Austrian princes, by which 
it continued to be held to the year 1740“. Supported 
indeed as this emperor was by the united strength of 
territories so considerable, and eminently endowed with 
the talents and virtues of a sovereign®, he would 
probably have changed the character of the imperial 
government, if a premature death had not removed him 
from the‘throne in the second year of his reign. His 
transitory government accordingly was a mere commence- 
ment of a new dynasty. He was succeeded on the 
throne of the empire by his cousin, while a posthumous 
son, named Ladeslaus, became king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and thus detached these kingdoms from the 
imperial dignity. 

The remainder of the portion of German history, to be 
comprehended within this chapter, is occupied by the 
reigns of Frederic III. and Maximilian I., the former of 
whom enjoyed the imperial dignity fifty-three, the latter 
twenty-six years. In this interval was chiefly effected 
that improvement of the internal order of the imperial 
‘government, which had made some progress even while 


marriage with a sister of that king, and 
of many treaties, which had anciently 
secured the inheritance to the house of 
Austria-—Pieffel, tome ii. p. 134. 
' Charles VI., who concluded the first 
house of Austria, died in the year 1740. 
Iwo years, afterwards Charles Albert, 
elector. of Bavaria, ascended the throne 
; ander the name of Charles VII. He died 


in the beginning of the year 1745, when 
the second house of Austria was begun 
by Francis of Lorraine, grand-duke of 
Tuscany, who had married Maria The- 
resa, daughter of Charles VI. and queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia. The short 
reign of Charles VII. was occupied by 
the war named the war of the succession. 
‘8 Pfeffel, tome ii. p. 8, 
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the combination of the government was gradually so 
relaxed, as almost to destroy its unity. In it was at 
length accomplished the abolition of the practice of 
private war”, a practice repugnant to the very con- 
ception of a political society, though it had been useful 
in maintaining the distinctness of the members of the 
empire; and the good order of the government was 
secured by the permanent establishment of an imperial 
chamber for the administration of justice™, and by the 
completion of the distribution of the empire into its ten 
circles for the regulation of the police®™. Nor was its 
importance confined to improvements of interior regula- 
tion. In the former of these two reigns, by the mar- 
riage of the son of Frederic with the,heiress of Bur- 
gundy, the Low Countries with Franche Comté were 
acquired to the reigning family; and in*the latter, by 
the marriage of the son of Maximilian with the heiress 
of Castile and Aragon, the immense possessions of the 
Spanish government were added to the other territories 


possessed by the princes of Austria. 


© This abuse was carried to so great 
an extent, that not only sovereigns and 
states engaged in hostilities from interest 
or revenge, but the lesser barons, and 
even associations of tradesmen and domes- 
tics, sent defiances to each other, on the 
most ridiculous pretences, and in a man- 
ner scarcely credible at the present day. 
We find a declaration of war from a pri- 
vate individual, HenryMayenberg, against 
the emperor himself; another from the 
lord of Prauenstein against Frankfort, 
because a young lady of the city refused 
to dance with his uncle; another in 1450, 
from the baker and domestics of the 
margrave of Baden against Eslingen, 
Reutlingen, and other imperial cities; 
another in 1462, from the baker of the 
count Palatine Louis against the cities of 
Augburgh, Ulm, and Rothwell; one in 
1471, from the shoe-blacks of the univer- 
sity of Leipzig against the provost and 
some other members; and one in 1477, 


from a cook of Eppenstein with his 


“s 

scullions, dairy-maids, and dish-washers, 
against Otho count of Solens.’—Coxe's 
Hist. of the House of Austria, vol. i. p. 
306. 

%° This court was composed of a presi- 
dent, who was a prince or noble of the 
empire, and sixteen assessors, half of 
whom were of the equestrian order, and. 
half doctors or licentiates in law, chosen 
by the emperor from candidates presented 
by the states. The members, for the first 
time in an institution of this kind, were 
declared to be not removable from their 
offices, The jurisdiction of this tribunal 
was at first confined to appeals, but it 
gradually became more considerable, and 
produced the most beneficial effects.— 
Ibid. p. 350. 

5! The circles were Austria, Burgundy, 
the Lower Rhine, Upper Saxony, Fran- 
conia, Bavaria, Suabia, Upper Rhine, 
Westphalia, and Lower Saxony. Four 
circles were formed in the reign of Wen- 
ceslaus; in the reigu of Frederic III. 
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A period thus doubly important to the empire formed 
an apt preparation for that great revolution of religion, 
which, while it rejected the abuses of a corrupted 
hierarchy, provided also the grand principle of political 
divisions, by which a federative system of policy was 
afterwards adjusted. Luther accordingly began the 
reformation two years before its conclusion, The 
adjustment however could not be effected before the 
peace of Westphalia, concluded in the year 1648. 

The two emperors were well accommodated to the 
circumstances in which they respectively acted. Fre- 
deric III. has been described as a prince who loved 
tranquillity °; and the reign of such a prince, residing 
in a distant quarter of, the empire, must have been par- 
ticularly fitted to allow the public agitations to subside 
into repose without interruption from the sovereign. 
He spared indeed no exertions for the maintenance of 
peace ; but in general he endeavoured to attain this end 
either by opposing one party of the turbulent to another, 
or by contriving to gain time. It has been remarked by 
Schmidt, that another plgu of government, and an em- 
peror of more power and activity *, would have plunged 
Germany into anarchy and confusion. The restless 
activity of Maximilian, directed as it was to foreign 
enterprises, was on the other hand suited to prepare the 
foreign relations of the empire, when its domestic ar- 
rangements had been nearly reduced to order in the 
long reign of his father.s Inconstant in his disposition, 
and ill supported by the empire, he was unsuccessful in 
his military efforts; but he managed his negotiations 
with ability, and, while he completed the plans of 


they were increased to six; in that of 58 He possessed only Styria, Carinthia, 
Maximilian it was finally "agreed that and Carniola, which formed scarcel the 
they should be the ten here mentioned— half of the Austrian territories-—Ibid. p. 
Piet tome i. p. 544; tomeii. pp.77,96, 231. 

Schmidt, tame v. pp. 229, 230. 
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Frederic for securing the internal tranquility of the 
government, he prepared the combinations of that im- 
portance in the system of Europe *, which was asserted 
by the empire in the succeeding reign of Charles V. 
The German constitution had, at the close of this 
period, received all the adjustment, of which it appears 
to have been susceptible, consistently with a close ap- 
proximation to the character of a federative association 
of states. The arrangement of the diets had been regu- 
lated by its distribution into the three distinct colleges, 
of electors, of princes, and of imperial cities: the num- 
ber and the rights of the electors had been ascertained 
by the golden bull: the interior tranquillity of the 
empire was at length secured by the abolition of private 
war, by the permanent establishment of the imperial 
chamber, and by the division of the circles :*and it had 
become an established practice, tha the emperors should 
always be chosen from the same family. This practice, 
by which the crown became in effect hereditary, was 
begun by Charles IV., who in the year 1376 procured 
his son Wenceslaus to be elagted king of the Romans”. 
It was favoured by the ruin of the finances, which 
created a necessity of choosing an emperor, who should 
be enabled by his own resources to maintain his dignity. 
In this adjustment indeed there was much imperfec- 
tion and irregularity. The feudal constitution of the 
German government limited the admission of the repre- 
sentatives of cities into the councils of the empire to 
those, which were subject to the imperial authority, 
leaving without any representation the other cities, and 


“4 Of this prince, Mr. Coxe has ob- 
served that, ‘though too much depre- 
ciated by modern historians (in a note he 
has particularised Robertson, Hume, and 
Roscoe) who seem only to have discerned 
his failings, his misfortunes, and his 
wants, he rose superior to his age by his 
multifarious endowments of body and 
mind, and was the wonder, the boast, aud 


the envy of his contemporaries.’—Hist, 
of the House of Austria, vol. i. p. 443. 

55 This was effected by bribery. Each 
of the four electors of the province of the 
Rhine, received one hundred thousand 
florins of gold, which sums were levied 
on the small remains of the demesnes of 
the empire and on the imperial cities. — 
Pfeffel, tome}, Pr HRA 
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the remainder of the commons, though forming a body 
infinitely more numerous. This mischief was however 
in some degree corrected by a similar irregularity, 
affecting the electoral college, and hindering it from 
engrossing the government. There were families not 
comprehended among the electors, which were much 
more considerable than those included in the electoral 
college ; and Bohemia, which possessed an importance 
superior to that of any other electorate, declined after 
the reign of Charles IV., on account of the troubles 
occasioned by the preaching of Huss. 

The government of the empire was in truth®, not so 
much a single polity, as an assemblage of very various 
powers, allied by treaties, and connected by continued 
negotiations in a congress always subsisting. It was 
therefore egsential to it, that the combination should be 
imperfect and irregular, for a more perfect adjustment 
must have tended to reduce it to the form of a single 
polity, and to destroy its federative character. Loosely 
combined as it was, it was beyond all others fitted to 
propagate among the indepgndent governments of Europe 
those relations of international policy, which have pro- 
cured for the entire assemblage the collective appellation 
of the European republic, as if they formed a single 
community, however composed of numerous and hetcro- 
geneousmembers. The slight combination of the empire 
was little closer and more compact than the diplomacy 
of independent states; and the several parts of a con- 
stitution so imperfectly connected could easily enter into 
separate engagements with foreign nations, by which 
these should be involved in the relations of a federative 
and balanced system. 

86 Observ. sur.l'Hist.de France par Eyder, and the German ocean; on the 
Mably, liv. iv. ch. ‘vii Germany, at the west by Mount Jura, the Voges, and the 
death of the emperor Sigismond, was Meuse ; and on the east by precisely the 


bounded on the south by the Alpsand the same Limits as at present. 
Rhine; on the north by the Baltic, the 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the history of Swisserland, from the conspiracy in the year 1307 to 
the admission of Appenzel, the last of the thirteen cantons, 
in the year 1513, 


Conspiracy of the three forest-cantons in the year 1307.—Lucern admitted, 1332.— 
Zuric admitted, 1351.—Glaris and Zug admitted, 1352.—Berne admitted, 1353.— 
War of the nobles, 1386.—The nobles reduced, 1389.—The League of the House 
of God, 1396.—The Grey League, 1424.—The League of the Ten Jurisdictions, 
1428.—The Burgundian war begun, 1474,—The Burgundian war concluded, 1477. 
—Friburg and Soleure admitted, 1481.—The Swiss confederacy independent, 1500. 
—Basle and Shaffhausen admitted, 1501.—Appenzel admitted, 1513. 


Historians have agreed in remarking the geographical 
peculiarities, by which the Swiss have been separated 
from the surrounding nations, and as it were destined to 
the formation of a confederacy of republics. Bounded! 
by the Alps and the lake of Geneva on the south, by 
Mount Jura on the west, and by the Rhine on the north 
and east, they were taught by nature to consider them- 
selves a distinct community, while the almost inacces- 
sible mountains, which broke into subdivisions the 
interior country, still more forcibly determined them to 
the distribution of that community among a number of 
republics, acknowledging a federal connexion, but tena- 
cious of independence. The Helvetians accordingly are 
known to have formed in the most ancient times a dis- 
tinct nation, which was distributed into four districts, 


1 Swisserland in length, from east to 
west, extends about two hundred British 
miles, andin breadth, from north to south, 
about one hundred and thirty. The area 
has been estimated to contain fourteen 
thousand nine hundred and sixty square 
miles. The population does not exceed 


one million eight hundred thousand per- 
sons, a large proportion of the caihey. 
being unfit for human habitation.—Pin- 
kerton’s Modern Geogr., vol. i, pp 966. 
Planta’s Hist. of the Helvetic Confade- 
racy, vol. i, p. 4, Lond, 1800... . 
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their less gettled habits having probably hindered a more 
minute division. The conquering power of Rome indeed 
overthrew the independence of the Helvetians by him, 
who afterwards became her own master ; and, when the 
Roman empire itself had sunk under the unwieldiness of 
its own dominion, and the shocks of barbarian invasion, 
they were successively subjected to the Burgundians, the 
Franks, the Lombards, and the Germans, and even their 
ancient name was forgotten and lost. At length, when 
the modern governments of Europe began to assume 
settled and appropriate forms, the physical character of 
the country resumed its influence on the political con- 
dition of the people. Some of the tribes, by which it 
was inhabited, began to enjoy an obscure and unacknow- 
ledged independence in their secluded valleys; and that 
federal union of distinct cantons was insensibly adopted, 
which afterwards by successive extensions became the 
constitution of the entire country. 

A political combination such as the Helvetic confede- 
racy, could not be formed in the centre of Europe, with- 
out exercising by its mere example a direct and important 
influence on the surrounding governments. The example 
of freedom, which the policy® of ancient Rome had 
deemed so dangerous, could not be perpetually exhibited 
to the neighbouring nations, without exciting in them 
some disposition to vindicate the violated rights of the‘ 
inferior classes of society; and the little republic of 
Geneva, which may be considered as an emanation flow- 
ing from the independence of Swisserland, was, we know, 
to revolutionary France a principle of explosion, placed 
at its extremity, as the fuse is on the surface of the 
bomb. Even the military usages of these simple moun- 


* Idque etiam adversus Britanniam one of the considerations, which disposed 
profuturum, si Romana ubique arma, et Agricola to undertake the conquest of 
velut e conspectu libertas tolleretur, was IrelandwesVita Agric. cap, xxiv. 
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“hifying the 
taineers produced an important effect in moa: P 
general system. Destitute of cavalry, which their bn og 
and the barrenness of their territory rendered it im, , My 
sible to provide, they trusted to the prowess of a haray 
infantry ; and their example taught the neighbouring 
governments to disregard the military service of the 
nobles, who, as horsemen, had constituted the strength 
of the armies of Europe. 

But the most interesting function of this interesting 
confederacy appears to have consisted in providing a fit 
theatre for that part of the reformation of religion, which 
has received its name from the ancient denomination of 
the country. It was only amidst the freedom of the 
little communities, of which thig confederacy was com- 
posed, that a revolution of religion could occur, which 
should introduce the laity into the management of the 
church. Though such a revolution might perhaps have 
been accomplished amidst the equality of one large 
democracy, the ecclesiastical equality so established 
would probably have been as transient, as political 
equality must be in a considewable state, for some dema- 
gogue, who had raised himself to power, would be eager 
to crush the institutions, by which he had been elevated. 
Neither all the governments of the Helvetic confederacy, 
nor even those, in which the principle of equal govern- 
ment chiefly prevailed, embraced the reformed religion ; 
but it may be easily understood that, for maintaining the 
spirit of the Helvetic reformatjon, a balance of contend- 
ing governments may have been required. The human 
mind is in every case excited by opposition to the exer- 
tion of its energies, and at the same time restrained from 
their excesses. A system of ecclesiastical freedom re- 
quired therefore to be supported by the countervailing 
principle of popery, existing in seven of the thirteen 
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cantons? :‘and the confederacy thus exhibited, in regard 
to religion, a miniature of the balance existing in the 
Sepstal system of Europe, except that in the former the 
party of the protestants prevailed, in the latter that of 
the Roman Catholics. | 

Though however the confederacy of the Swiss cantons 
constituted the fittest organ, for forming and maintaining 
the Helvetic reformation, the little republic of Geneva, 
adjacent to, but not comprehended within the limits of 
Swisserland, possessed some peculiar advantages, by 
which it was qualified to give extraordinary energy to 
the spirit, which had been nurtured among the Swiss. 
Driven into independence‘ in escaping from the double 
tyranny of the count of, Savoy and of its own bishop, its 
people were naturally disposed to resist every pretension 
at once of ectlesiastical and of civil authority, and to 
frame a code of republican regulation for the manage- 
ment of all concerns, religious as well as temporal. The 
republic too being so very diminutive’, that every 


§ Schwitz, Uri, Underwalden, Lucern 
Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel.—Planta, vi 
li. p. 143. 

* They were not however driven into 
democracy, for the difficulties of its situ- 
ation rendered the steady prudence of an 
aristocracy necessary even to their cxist- 
ence. It was accordingly determined, in 
the year 1530, that the members of each 
of the two councils, the petty council and 
the council of two hundred, should be no- 
minated by the other—Hist. de Généve 
par M, Spon, tome i. p. 202, note. Généve, 
1730. From this time the two councfls 
formed a permanent aristocracy, which 
matntained the interest of the little com- 
munity ; but the remote result was that a 
strong reaction was at length excited, 
wich, through a great part of the eigh- 
teenth century, rendered Geneva a scene 
of democratical agitation. The first effort 
of resistance was exerted in the year 1707. 
‘Ja the year 1736 an edict of pacification 
was framed by the mediation of France 
and of the two Swiss cantons of Zuric 


and Berne. The struggle was renewed 
in the ycar 1760, on the arrival of Rous- 
seau, who came to reside in the republic, 
and was terminated in the year 1768 by 
an ordinance of mutual accommodation. 
This ordinance was observed during 
twelve years; but in the year 1780 the 
aristocratic party endeavoured to recover 
their ascendency, and new contentions 
prepared materials of disorder, which soon 
afterwards assisted im effecting the dis- 
organization of France and of Europe.— 
Hist. and Polit. View of the Const. and 
Revol. of Geneva by D’Ivernois. Dublin, 
1784. : 

5 The population of the city of Geneva 
does not exceed noe (ari thousand per- 
sons.—Pinkerton, vol. 1. p. 575, It is 
said however to have contained two hun- 
dred houses more in the fifteenth century. 
—Planta, vol. 1. p. 333. The scanty and 
scattered territory did not, in the time of 
D’Alembert, consist of thirty villages.— 
Essay on the Gov. of Geneva. 
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: ape 
citizen was conscious of bearing a considerable propor- 
tion to the entire community, the spirit’ of “éechesiastival 
and civil independence was not mitigated by aily' of*those 
causes, which operate in larger societies to moderate whe 
violence of party. Astit stood detached® from the‘Hel-» 
vetic confederacy, it was not restrained in its‘ interior 
policy by any compromise of federative interests, but 
left at liberty to obey the impulse of its own agitations, 
while it was so constantly alarmed for its safety by the 
formidable power of the neighbouring governments, that 
every principle of activity was perpetually excited. 

In the distribution of’ the various parts of the Helvetic 
confederacy a curious adjustment has been noticed by a 
recent writer®. The religion of Rome, he remarks, pre- 
vailed in those cantons, in which civil liberty had been 
carried to the extreme of democracy, while the subordi- 
nation of the aristocratic cantons was tempered by the 
independence of ecclesiastical equality. This double 
combination was the result of the variety of local circum- 
stances, the same mountainous situation, which was 
favourable to civil freedom, being adverse to the intel- 
lectual improvement necessary for religious reformation, 
and the inhabitants of the more level districts being at 
once disposed to form a more graduated arrangement of 
society, and qualified to discover and reject the abuses 
of the religion of Rome. While ecclesiastical was thus 
balanced against civil freedom, the difference in the 
political constitutions of the cantons was accommodated 


® It was separated from the confede- forest-cantons to the aristocracy of the 


racy not only by the lake, but also by the 
Pays de Vaud, whigh was not conquered 
from the duke of Savoy by the canton of 
Berne before the year 1536.—Hist. des 
Suisses par Mallet, tome iii. p. 246. Gé- 
néve, 1803, 

7 Its cen not only varied 
through the forms of republican adminis- 
tration, from the democracy of the simple 


powerful state of Berne, but even com- 
prehended one instance of a principality, 
the counts of Neuchatel having retained 
their hereditary dominions within its 
limits, though not acknowledged as dis- 
tinct members of the leagde. == 

8 Mém. de Louis XVI. par ‘Soutavie, 
tome iii. p.319, &c. Paris, 180]. - i : 
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ta'the ar relations of the confederacy, the democratic 

“cantong-being opposed to Austria, the great antagonist 
of Hélvetic independence; and the aristocratic, which 
were better fitted for entering into amicable relations 
ith France, being situated in the vicinity of that king- 
dom. The locality also of the little republic of Geneva, 
the Rome of protestantism, as it has been elsewhere not 
unaptly denominated by the same writer, has attracted 
his observation, the Pays de Vaud, a district deprived of 
its liberty and subjected by Berne to a military govern- 
ment, being interposed between this seat of independence 
and the nearest canton, as a sort of moral non-conductor, 
which should intercept the communication of its in- 
fluences. 

The Helvetic réformation began in Zuric, and received 
its chief support from this flourishing canton, and from 
Berne, the most considerable of the states of Swisserland. 
If then we regard this part of the general reformation 
of religion as a grand object of the Helvetic confederacy, 
we shall be disposed to refer all its arrangements to 
the due modification of these two powerful cantons, 
seeking in the history of thé rest only the instrumentality 
of subordinate members of the general combination. 
Placed on the contrary sides of the forest-cantons, which 
contained the germ of the confederacy, Zuric and Berne 
seem to have been the organs, by which its nobler 
functions were performed, deriving however the prin- 
ciple of their activity from the ruder mountaineers of 
the intermediate districts." Nor does it appear difficult 
to explain, why both should have been employed, the 
former in beginning, the latter in maintaingag the Hel- 
vetic reformation, To originate this revolution of reli- 
gion seems to have required that the canton, in which it 
should have its beginning, should incline towards a 
democracy, such as were the more northern members 
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of the confederacy, whereas to support it déttendeg the 
vigour of a more considerable state, which shutg p, 

governed by the steady wisdom of an aristocracy. W..,, 

indeed the character of the Helvetic reformation ha 
been sufficiently matured, it might again be transmitted 
to the exterior apparatus, provided in the little commu- 
nity of Geneva, in which it might be perfected, and 
from which it might be most commodiously commu- 
nicated to the neighbouring monarchy of France. 

The tribe of Schwitz, which has given both a begin- 
ning and a name to this celebrated confederacy, was, 
even to the beginning of the eleventh century, so little 
known’, that a neighbouring abbot, when he obtained 
some grants of territory from the emperor, found it 
practicable to conceal its existeitce. But, though ob- 
scure, the people of this tribe were so little dependent 
on the empire, that we find them in the year 1240 
soliciting its protection, as necessary to the due admi- 
nistration of justice. Before this time however, and 
even in the middle of the preceding century", the gra- 
dual diffusion of this tribe through the neighbouring 
vallies had caused it to be qdivided into three cantons, 
one of which retained the original appellation, and the 
others were distinguished by those of Uri and Under- 
walden; and the habits of political connexion, which 
naturally subsisted among these kindred communities, 
had even then given a commencement to the Helvetic 
confederacy. 

The distinct existence of th€ confederacy, as a sepa- 
rate and acknowledged member of the general system 
of European states, was however yet far distant. Even 
the celebrated’conspiracy in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, from which its independence is com- 


ee vol, i, Ps 83. Mallet, tome i. ad Planta, vol. i, Pp. 85.=-87, 


Pe 11 Thid. p. 90, 
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m ly gil professed only to be a renewal of: the 
ancien; Aeague, and scrupulously reserved the rights of 
the cn of Austria; and though, at the peace of Basle, 
cgncluded in the year 1500, the independence of the 
confederacy was virtually acknowledged by that family, 
it was found to be necessary to procure a solemn recog- 
nition of it at the peace of Westphalia”, concluded in 
the year 1648, by which it became a part of the public 
law of Europe. 

As the tribe of Schwitz, which originated the confe- 
deracy, received its peculiar spirit and character from 
the wild hardihood of its mountainous situation, so may 
the civil and ecclesiastical importance of Zuric and 
Berne, the parent and the protector of the Helvetic 
reformation, be ‘distinetly traced to the local circum- 
stances, in which these communities had been respect- 
ively formed. Zuric was by its position rendered a 
second time the emporium of Italy, Rhetia, and Ger- 
many”, and it soon acquired the dignity and independ- 
ence, which naturally result from commercial prosperity. 
Here accordingly Arnold of Brescia sought refuge in 
the twelfth century, when-he was persecuted for arraign- 
ing the corruptions of the clergy; and the people of 
Zuric continued to cherish opinions, which tended to 
emancipate them from the dominion of the church of 
Rome. Berne, which had been founded towards the 
end of the twelfth century, was at once favoured by 
the advantage of a central situation, and alarmed into 
caution by its exposure. - To the former circumstance it 
was indebted for a considerable degree of prosperity, 
and from the latter it derived that prudent policy, which 
even from its commencement rendered its government 

% Art. vi. of the treaty of Osnaburgh. _ their government by inserting a qualify- 
Even in this however the Austrian dip i ing quasi. 


matists endeavoured to pave the credit of ee vol. i, p. 72, 
bid, p. 7 
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aristocratic, and gave to its counsels a superior wis- 
dom". The cautious policy of the people of Berne 
might probably for ever have disqualified them for com- 
mencing a revolution of religion; but they possessed 
sufficient independence. to be disposed to receive the 
new doctrine from the democracy of Zuric. Their wis- 
dom was then employed in the maintenance of the 
system, which had been formed among the bolder poli- 
ticians of the more republican canton. 

The advancement of Rodolph of Hapsburgh to the 
throne of the empire, which occurred in the year 1273, 
exercised an important influence on the fortunes of the 
confederacy. This Helvetic noble, having before his 
elevation acquired by his talents and conduct the advo- 
cacy, or protectorship, of severai of tlie tribes of his 
country, and having after that event received from his 
countrymen in his numerous enterprises the most faithful 
service, was lavish in the proofs of the esteem and gra- 
titude, which he felt for the little communities of Hel- 
vetia, particularly for the three cantons of Schwitz, Uri, 
and Underwalden’®. His policy too had concurred with 
his gratitude to favour the ‘growing independence of the 
commons of Swisserland, for in the early part of his 
career he had laboured to repress the licentiousness of 
the nobles, who tyrannized over the inferior orders. Even 
when he afterwards engaged in an enterprise of selfish 
ambition, this part also of his conduct was eventually 
conducive to the prosperity of the Helvetian states. 
The counts of Savoy having obfained as great an ascen- 
dency in the Roman or southern, as Rodolph had ac- 
quired in the Germanic part of Helvetia”, it was natural 
that princes so circumstanced should on some occasion 

%® Planta, vol. i. p. 95. count be pledged, or alienated, to any 
‘ 36 These he exempted from all depen. person.—Mallet, tome i. p. 178, 


dence on his officers, and enjoined that 47 Planta, vol. i. p. 123, &e, 
their country should never on apy ac 


VOL. II. P 
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or other come into collision; and, as Rodolph conceived 
the project of re-establishing, in favour of his second 
son, the ancient kingdom of Burgundy”, he was in the 
prosecution of it involved in a war with Savoy. If the 
design of Rodolph had been accomplished, his success 
must have crushed the republican spirit of Swisserland,,. 
by including that country within the limits of a consi- 
derable monarchy ; but the accidental death of the young 
prince defeated the plan, and the result of the efforts of 
Rodolph, instead of establishing a dominion inconsistent 
with that spirit, was that the power of a formidable 
neighbour of the Helvetians was reduced, and that the 
several castles and demesnes were recovered, which had 
been taken from their territory. 

Rodolph, whv died* in the year 1291, was succeeded 
on the throne of the empire by Adolphus count of 
Nassau, Albert the son of Rodolph having been rejected 
on account of the aversion generally entertained for h 
violent and ambitious character. The reign of Adolphus, 
though it was extended only to six years, formed an inter- 
val most favourable to the prosperity of Helvetia, both by 
the direct, and by the indi¢ect operation of his government. 
Its direct operation bestowed on the cities, not only the 
confirmation of their ancient privileges”, but also 
various additional and more important franchises ; and, 
as the advancement of Adolphus was a temporary 
rejection of the pretension of Albert, it served to en- 
courage among the Helvetic tribes that spirit of resist- 
ance, which broke out'vinto action in the year 1307, 
when the latter had at length obtained possession of 
the throne. Such indeed was the apprehension of the 


1% The territories, which had belonged 
to this kingdom, were then possessed by 
the counts of Burgundy and other pow- 
erful vassals. The counts of Savoy had 
become masters of a part of the Pays de 
Vaud; the counts of Geneva possessed 


another; and Rodolph himself was en- 

deavouring to extend his power in the 

landgraviate of Bur y, which had 

been bequeathed to his family by the last 

count of Kyburg.— Mallet, tome i, p, 182. 
9 Planta, vol. i, p, 139. 
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tyranny of Albert, that, as soon as intelligence had been 
received of the death of his father Rodolph, the three 
cantons, Schwitz, Uri, and Underwalden, deemed it 
expedient to make a formal renewal of their ancient 
league™, by which, whiile they reserved the duties, to 
‘which they had been subject, they bound themselves to 
receive no magistrates, except those who were natives of 
their country, and resident among them. Though the 
immediate alarm was dissipated by the elevation of 
Adolphus, it was remembered that Albert might yet be 
emperor. The intervening reign was accordingly em- 
ployed in forming combinations against his pretensions ; 
and, when this prince had at length defeated and slain 
his rival, and had taken possession of the throne, the 
Swiss received a sovereign, to whom they had been 
enemies. , 

When the deputies of the Swiss, in the year 1298, 
repaired to Albert after his election, they received from 
him a denunciation, well fitted to justify the apprehen- 
sions, which they had conceived, being informed that he 
designed soon to propose an alteration of their govern- 
ment. Anxious to possess himself of all the districts *, 
which intervened between his hereditary dominions, he 
immediately adopted measures for the execution of this 
purpose, assuming to himself various supremacies and 
jurisdictions, and at length summoning the inhabitants of 
the three cantons to submit themselves wholly to his di- 
rection. The cantons, though required to surrender all 
their privileges, contented therfiselves with declining to 
make any change in the condition, which they had 
inherited from their fathers, and soliciting a confirma- 
tion of their ancient liberties; but the commissaries or 
bailiffs, deputed by Albert for the administration of 

* This is the oldest document of the —_ year eee pra vol. i, p. 134, note, 
Swiss confederacy. It is dated in the " Ibid, p. 146, &c. ; 
P2 
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justice, irritated the people by their insults and oppres- 
sions, and a combination of three intrepid individuals ™, 
inhabitants respectively of the three original cantons, 
gave, in the year 1307, a beginning to the Helvetic 
nation. Notwithstanding the provocations, which they 
had received, the conduct of these men and their 
associates was distinguished by moderation and jus- 
tice. When one of the two imperial bailiffs had 
fallen a victim to the revenge of an individual, the 
celebrated William Tell, whom he had particularly 
outraged *3, the other and all his attendants were quietly 
conducted to the frontiers, and were dismissed in safety, 
as soon as they had bound themselves by an oath never 
again to visit the territory of the cantons. The rights 
of the cantons had been vindicated, and the shepherds 
of the Alps meditated no political innovation. 

While Albert was marching against the Swiss, to 
crush this spirit of resistance, however moderated, he 
perished by the hands of assassins, supposed to have 
been instigated by his own nephew, and left the con- 
federacy to be cemented and extended. But it is de- 
Serving of attention that the circumstances of his death, 
though the Swiss had no concern in the violence, proved 
eminently favourable to the republican character of the 
cantons. The succeeding emperor gave his assistance 
to the family of Albert in punishing the assassins; and 
the persecution of the nobles, who were believed to 
have been engaged in the conspiracy, has been regarded 


* Walter Furst of Uri, Warner Stauf- 
facher of Schwitz, and Arnold of Under- 
walden. 

" # William Tell, son-in-law to Walter 
Furst, had offended the bailiff by refusing 
with scorn to pay obeisance to a hat 
planted on a pole. On this account he 
was seized, and in violation of the privi- 
lege of his canton a in a boat, to be 
conveyed across the lake; but, a storm 
having arisen, Tell, who had been loosed 


from his fetters that he might navigate 
the vessel, found an od tenga of effect- 
ing his escape, and afterwards, meeting 
his enemy in a hollow way, shot him 
with an arrow. The popular tale of the 
apple, at which, when placed on the head 
of his son, Tell is said to have been 
ordered to shoot, is not mentioned by 
Muller the historian of Swisserland.—~ 
Planta, vol, i. pp. 154, 155, 
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as having contributed more than all the subsequent 
wars “, to the destruction of the nobility in this part of 
Helvetia. 

If we now pursue the progress of this interesting’ 
confederacy, we shall observe a various combination of 
circumstances, by which it was assisted. The Austrian 
family, the advancement of which had first promoted 
the prosperity, and then provoked the resistance of the 
cantons, was set aside by the electors of the empire at 
the death of Albert, and Henry VII., a prince not at all 
connected with that family, was placed upon the throne. 
This emperor, feeling no interest in the resentments of 
the Austrian princes, did justice to the conduct of the 
cantons *, and in particular declared them exempt from 
the jurisdiction of Austria, to which they had been 
subject. Four years afterwards, the imperial throne 
having become vacant by the death of Henry, the com- 
petition for the succession, which arose between Lewis 
of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria, afforded the occa- 
sion of the struggle, by which the confederacy of the 
cantons was established. The cantons attached them- 
selves to Lewis, the rival of the Austrian prince, and, 
being on that account attacked by the Austrians, fought 
in the year 1315, or eight years after their solemn con- 
federation, the decisive battle of Morgarten. In this 
conflict occurred a display of political firmness and of 
steady patriotism, which reminds us of the best days of 
ancient virtue, and is honourgbly characteristic of the 
founders of the Helvetic league. Fifty men, who in 
some civil dissension had been banished from the canton 
of Schwitz, solicited permission to fight on this im- 
portant day in defence of their native seat; the magis- 
trates however refused to suffer the apprehension of 


“ Mallet, tome i, p. 219 % Planta, vol. i. p, 176, &c. 
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danger to be admitted as a reason for relaxing the ordi- 
nances of their country, and declined to accept the 
patriotic proposal ; and the exiles, though rejected by 
their countrymen, posted themselves on an eminence 
beyond the frontier of the canton, where they contri- 
buted to the victory of those, by whom their offered 
service had been refused. The people of the canton 
then gave to gratitude, what they had declined to yield 
to apprehension, and the exiles were restored imme- 
diately after the battle. 

The next important event in the history of the con- 
federacy was the admission of Lucern as a fourth canton, 
which occurred in the year 1332”, the twenty-fifth 
since the three primitive cantons had associated for 
the preservation of their rights. The tyrannical habits 
of the Austrian family were the cause of this accession, 
as they had given occasion to the original resistance of 
the three cantons. Though the people of Lucern had, 
in the contest for the throne of the empire, attached 
themselves to the family of Austria, they were not 
thereby exempted from its oppressions. Wearied at 
length of the sacrifices, which they had made, and in- 
dignant at the neglect and tyranny, which they expe- 
rienced, they solicited to be admitted into the league of 
the cantons, as the only asylum of their rights. In this 
extension of the confederacy the claims of justice were 
observed as scrupulously, as in the original association, 
the rights of the house, of Austria being reserved in- 
violate, and the municipal government being left un- 
altered. A conspiracy however, formed by the nobles 
of Lucern, who were adverse to this measure, gave oc- 
casion to a change of government, by which this was 
more nearly assimilated to the earlier cantons, for, the 


% Planta, vol, i, p. 191, &. 
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conspiracy having been accidentally discovered, the ad- 
ministration, which had been chiefly conducted by a few 
patrician families, was in all lesser matters transferred 
to a numerous council of burghers, and in those of 
greater importance vested in the whole community. 
The dukes of Austria, exhausted by their Bohemian and 
other wars, or conciliated by the moderation of the con- 
federates, were induced to acquiesce in the extension of 
the league to this additional canton. 

Though the confederacy began thus to comprehend 
other cantons, yet the three original tribes of Schwitz, 
Uri, and Underwalden, which have been distinguished 
by the appellation of the forest-cantons, ever preserved 
a connexion of peculiar intimacy *’, and indeed consti- 
tuted the bond, by which the whole confederacy was 
united, as they alone were alike connected with all the 
members of the Helvetic league*. This little asso- 
ciation was the central principle, which diffused the life 
of freedom through all the organisation of the larger 
alliance, and the name of that particular tribe, which 
had been distributed into these three cantons, was gra- 
dually adopted as the collective name of the nation. 

Lucern was an important accession to the forest- 
cantons, as it communicated with these by the lake, 
which they surrounded, being situated at its other extre- 
mity, and with a portion of Germany by three rivers, 
the Reuss, the Aar, and the Rhine. But much the most 
considerable of the accessory,members of the league 
were Zuric and Berne, the two principal of the protes- 
tant cantons of Swisserland. These indeed appear to 
have been the organs, for which the entire system was 
constructed, the other parts of the confederacy serving 

" Planta, vol. i.p. 263. Mallet,tome between Berne, Glaris, and Zug; and 
wil. p. 90. Glaris and Lucern were ad uncon- 


* There was no immediate compact nected.—Planta, vol, i. p. 2 
between Berne, Zuric, and Lucern ; none 
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either, as the forest-cantons, to furnish these two with 
the active energy of Swiss independence, or‘else to 
maintain that equilibrium of the religious parties of the 
country, by which the zeal of these protestant cantons 
was preserved in a state of suifficient excitement. Of 
Berne in particular it has been observed by a recent 
historian of the confederacy * that, even before the al- 
liance of the three original cantons, it was become the 
grand protector of the Helvetic states, and that, if this 
state had perished in a particular crisis of its fortune, 
the Helvetic confederacy probably would never have 
had a place in the annals of the human species. The 
accession of these two cantons, together with that of 
Glaris and, Zug, occurred about twenty years after 
Lucern had been added to the alliance of the forest- 
cantons. ‘ 

The democratic constitution of Zuric® having been 
subverted by the intrigues of one of the citizens, a con- 
spiracy was formed against the usurper, but, having been 
accidentally discovered, was frustrated. The vindictive 
proceedings of the usurger against the abettors of the 
conspiracy, involved a neighbouring noble connected 
with Austria, and thus engaged the duke in the quarrel ; 
and the hostilities of Austria rendered it expedient for 
Zuric and Glaris to solicit to be admitted into the Swiss 
confederacy, that they might obtain its protection against 
an enemy so formidable. When these two cantons had 
thus been added to the qnion, Zug* was, for the general 
safety, in some degree compelled to enrol itself in the 
confederacy. Berne, which had been obliged to act 
against the league, was then invited® to become a mem- 
ber, that it might not again by other alliances be forced 
to array itself against the neighbouring cantons. 


® Planta, vol. i. pp. 140, 214, 31 Tbid., p. 247. 
© Thid., pp. 204—243. 3 Tbid., p. 250. 
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During one hundred and twenty-five years™ the con- 
federacy was limited to these, which have been distin- 
guished by the name of the eight ancient cantons, the 
accession of the last of which, the great canton of Berne, 
had now given to it, not only a considerable augmenta- 
tion of strength, but also a more stable combination in 
its internal structure, and a greater importance in its 
foreign estimation. But it must not be conceived, that 
any great degree of political union was the object of the 
confederacy. The original principle was merely the 
preservation of ancient rights, in opposition to the aggres- 
sions of princes and nobles; the alliances among its 
members were by no means uniform and equal, many of 
the five later cantons being connected gnly through the 
intervention of the general alliance, while the three 
original cantons always maintained an intimate associa- 
tion; and the conferences, from which the Helvetic diets 
afterwards arose, were originally but occasional meetings 
on the frontiers, suggested by some consideration of pre- 
sent expediency. Composed of members differing much 
in magnitude, in structure, and in strength, and loosely 
combined in the various conditions of alliance, it was 
rather a federative system of distinct communities, than 
an incorporation into one national government. 

As the tendency of the confederacy was plainly to 
wrest the supreme authority from the great lords and 
princes, and to transfer it to the people, it might well be 
imagined that the former would at length be so roused 
to @ conviction of their danger, that they would associate 
together for one desperate struggle against the continu- 
ally increasing power of the enemy. Such an effort 
appears accordingly to have been made within a few 
years after the great enlargement of the confederacy, 


8 Mallet, tome i. p. 298, 
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which about the same time added four new cantons, the 
war of the nobles having been begun in the year 1386, 
when the confederates™ were assailed by one hundred and 
sixty-seven lords, headed by the duke of Austria. This 
war however served to establish that power, which it 
proposed to overthrow, and to decide and hasten the ruin 
of the nobility of Swisserland. When it had raged three 
years, during which the cantons had been almost uni- 
formly successful, a peace was concluded, the nobles 
having been much reduced, and the Austrians being then 
engaged in a war with Poland. The enemies of the 
confederacy were at this time diminished in number and 
reduced in resources® ; its members were disciplined to 
mutual co-qneration by the necessity of opposing an 
united resistance to a common danger; and besides the 
conquests‘achieved by Berne in the progress of the war, 
the Helvetic cities in general enjoyed a favourable oppor- 
tunity of effecting various acquisitions by civil contracts. 
The influence of the war of the nobles, in strengthening 
the union of the confederacy, appears in the formation of 
the decree of Sempach, the first martial law of the Swiss 
nation, which was framed four years after the conclusion 
of the peace, and received its name from the decisive 
engagement™, which had terminated the contest. 

Thus, in less than a century, the confederacy, which 
had been begun among the shepherds of the three origi- 
nal cantons, was extended through almost every part of 
the Helvetic territory, comprehended among its members 


% Planta, vol. i. p. 293. 

Various divisions of their posses- 
sions had been occasioned by accidental 
occurrences.—Ibid., p. 332 

% In this engagement the victory was 
gained by an heroic act of patriotism, 
which ought to be for ever remembered 
among instances of the most generous 
self-devotement. When the confederates 
had failed in every attempt to break the 
line of theix enemies, Arnold Struthan de 


Winkelried, a knight of Underwalden, 
cried to his countrymen that he would 
open a passage, desiring them to provide 
for his wife and children, and to honour 
his race; then throwing himself on the 
pikes of the opposite ranks, prasped as 
many of them as he could, buried them in 
his bosom, and bore them to the ground, 
leaving a space open for the advance of 
his companions.—Ibid,, p. 300. 
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some considerable cities, and had become possessed of a 
number of dependent territories”. The acquisition of 
territorial dependencies was indeed a great deviation 
from the practice of the original association ; but it was 
a change of plan®™ rendered necessary by the general 
change of political society. As the nobles of Europe 
sunk into decay, the princes had recourse to stipendiary 
forces, instead of those furnished by the feudal service, 
and with these would soon have overwhelmed the Hel- 
vetic cities, if the latter had not acquired a countervail- 
ing force, by possessing themselves of a considerable 
extent of surrounding territory. 

The Helvetic confederacy was not the only associa- 
tion formed in these Alpine countries for, thg security of 
independence. Encouraged by its prosperous establish- 
ment, three other leagues were concluded inthe districts, 
which bordered the eastern side of the Helvetic territory. 
The earliest of these was named the league of the house 
of God, because most of its members were dependent on 
the metropolitan church of Coire ; the second was deno- 
minated the grey league, probgbly® from the colour of 
the simple dresses of those, by whom it was originally 
formed ; and the third was distinguished by the title of 
the league of the ten jurisdictions. The commencement 
of the first“ has been referred to the year 1396, that of 
the second to the year 1424, and that of the third to the 
year 1428. 

When the Helvetic league had been so extended, that 
it comprehended many members very variously circum- 


"% This practice was afterwards much 
extended by the canton of Berne, which 
acquired in the year 1536 all the Pays de 
Vaud.—Spon, tome i. pp. 270, 305. This 
tract of country, the most agreeable and 
the most fertile of southern Swisserland, 
extends in length about twenty leagyes, 
and is almost equally broad.--Mallet, 
tome iii, p. 235, 


8 Planta, vol. i. p. 328. 

® Or from the ancient appellation of 
this group of mountains, Alpes Grais. 
The whole of Upper Rhestia has since de- 
rived from the name of this league the 
appellation of Grisones, or the Grey Ones, 
— Mallet, tome iii. p. 404. 
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stanced, it was inevitable that some internal agitation 
should occur, before the parts of this heterogeneous 
assemblage could be in any degree adjusted among them- 
selves, especially as their union was not longer strength- 
ened by the apprehension of external danger. The first 
instance*! of the difficulty of reconciling the various 
interests and pretensions of the members of the confede- 
racy, which occurred in the year 1416, related to a dis- 
trict on the frontier of Italy, the people of which solicited 
assistance in an insurrection from two neighbouring 
cantons, while their chief magistrate, as a co-burgher of 
Berne, applied himself to that powerful community for 
support. In this instance the cantons, though they 
espoused opposite parties, did not proceed to hostilities, 
but agreed upon an accommodation. In the year 1440 
however, ‘tha male line“ of a noble family of Helvetia 
having become extinct, and the last male having died 
intestate, a war broke out among the cantons concerning 
the claims to the possessions of the family, and continued 
to desolate them during seven years. But this bloody 
and protracted contention served to establish two prin- 
ciples, which formed the chief support of the confedera- 
tion ; that every disagreement, which might arise among 
the cantons, should be referred to the judgment of those, 
which were neutral, and that the confederate cantons 
had a right to determine, whether alliances severally 
contracted by the members of the league were compa- 
tible with the general association. It is deserving of 
attention, that the emperor“ was at this time too deeply 
engaged in war with the Turks, the Hussites, and many 
of his own subjects, to interfere with any effect in the 
Helvetic contest. 

It has been mentioned that one important respect, in 


“ ‘Planta, vol. i. p. 385, Mallet, tome ii. p. 89. 
* Thid., p. 409, Planta, vol.i. p. 451. 
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which the Helvetic confederacy influenced the system of 
Europe, was that of the change effected in the military 
art, when the states of Europe were taught by the ‘ex- 
ample of the Swiss to rely on the steadiness of infantry, 
rather than on the impetuosity of cavalry. This influence 
was exerted in the practice latterly adopted by the Swiss 
of engaging as mercenaries in the service of other states ; 
and a practice so remote from the moderation and neu- 
trality of their original association, may be considered as 
chiefly derived from the foreign war, which speedily 
followed the domestic contest of the cantons. 

The duke of Burgundy, at this time one of the most 
considerable princes of Europe, had conceived the pro- 
ject of extending his dominions from the German ocean 
to the Mediterranean, and establishing for himself a 
powerful kingdom. In the prosecution of this plan of 
ambition he appears to have proposed to subdue the 
confederate cantons, and with this view to have rejected 
their amicable overtures. When the hostilities, which 
he commenced on his frontiers, had alarmed the appre- 
hensions of the Swiss, the crafty policy of Lewis XI. of 
France, who was desirous of crushing his formidable 
neighbour, succeeded in involving them in an open war 
with the duke. A war was thus begun in the year 1474, 
which after three years ended in the ruin and death of the 
Burgundian, whose states were divided between France 
and Austria. The rich spoils, taken in this war, wrought 
an immediate and decisive change® in the character and 
conduct of the Swiss. War ‘was thenceforward con- 
sidered, especially by the young, as a speedy method of 
acquiring wealth, and they panted only for foreign pen- 
sions, a high pay, and valuable booty. Many public 
efforts were employed to repress this disposition to the 
trade of mercenary war; but the passions of individuals 

Planta, vol. ii, pp, 1, 42, Mallet, tome ii. p, 192, 
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had been too strongly excited, and the public counsels 
were necessitated to yield to their violence. How ex- 
cessive the licentiousness of individuals had become, 
under the influence of the sudden introduction of extra- 
ordinary wealth, cannot be more‘fully illustrated than by 
the association of more than seven hundred young men“, 
who assumed the name of the mad society, and professed 
to despise the control of their governors. 

Four years after the conclusion of the Burgundian war 
Fribourg and Soleure were added to the number of the 
cantons. Alarmed at the proofs*’, which they beheld, 
of the inability of the existing government to restrain the 
licentiousness of the people, the cantons of Berne, 
Zuric, and Lucerne had in the year 1478 accepted the 
proposal of these two ‘cities to enter into a compact of 
mutual defenge. The rural cantons, Schwitz, Uri, and 
Underwalden, were dissatisfied with this measure, as 
tending to give an undue preponderance to the muni- 
cipal districts in the general councils; but two years 
afterwards they consented to receive these cities into the 
general confederacy, on the condition that they should 
be subjected to the control of the eight ancient cantons. 

In the last year of the fifteenth century, or eighteen 
years after the incorporation of these two cantons, a vio- 
lent®, though a transitory war, broke out between the 
confederacy and the emperor Maximilian, which just 
served to give occasion to a treaty, establishing its in- 
dependence. Eager in conceiving brilliant projects, but 
destitute of the means necessary for their accomplish- 
ment, this emperor, who had ascended the throne about 
six years before, was well fitted to provoke a resistance, 
which should decide the claims of the confederacy. 
When, in a contest of not quite nine months, more than 


_, * Planta, vol. ii, p. 45. Mallet, tome ‘7 Planta, vol. ii. p. 46, 
Ul. pp» 228, 229, # Ibid., Ps 07 &e, 
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twenty thousand men had perished, and almost two 
thousand towns, castles, and villages, had been taken and 
destroyed, a peace was concluded, by which the claims“ 
of the Helvetic league were conceded, and its indepen- 
dence was virtually acknowledged. 

In the first year of the sixteenth century the confe- 
deracy was again augmented by the admission of the 
two cities of Basle and Shaffhausen, important as bul- 
warks on the side of the empire; and in the year 1513, 
the incorporation of the country of Appenzel completed 
the number of the thirteen cantons, which remained 
unaltered even to our time. The same superiority of 
the eight ancient cantons having been maintained in 
these, as in the preceding instances, the equilibrium of 
the Helvetic system continued * unchanged, notwith- 
standing the accession of new members, and the forest- 
cantons, the original members of the confederacy, pre- 
served that proportion of importance in the collective 
concerns of the nation, which enabled them to exercise 
a due influence on the public deliberations. 

Thus was the organisation of this interesting system 
perfected just three years before Zuingle began in the 
church of Glaris to preach the doctrines of a scriptural 
Christianity. To develope one part of the reforma- 
tion appears to have been its principal function, and it 
was made ready precisely for the important office. 

The Helvetic part of the general reformation of re- 
ligion appears however to have required some specially 
appropriate organ for maturing its principles, and to 
have found such a one in the little republic of Geneva, 
which neighboured the Helvetic confederacy, and 
_ © The confederates maintained their rights in that province having long since 
ymmunity from the imperial chamber, been in their possession.—Planta, vol. u. 
and their entire exemption from alltaxes —p. 72. _ 
or contributions imposed by the emperor ; *© He however was invited to Zuric in 


and acquired the criminal jurisdiction in the year 1518, and there systematically 
the Thurgau, the civil and, territorial began the reformationeLbid,, p. 130, 
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formed an intimate connexion with the great protestant 
canton of Berne, though it did not enter into the general 
association of the Swiss states, but maintained its poli- 
tical distinctness even to the present time”. Though 
near in place, it was separated from the Helvetic cantons 
by the interposition of other territories, and of the lake, 
to which it has communicated a name. Its population 
too was derived from a different source, for the Genevese 
were sprung from the ancient Allobroges™, not from the 
Helvetii. These circumstances ‘preserved the distinct- 
ness of this small, but important community, while the 
necessities of its situation drove it into such a connexion 
with the Helvetic states, as facilitated the transmission 
of the principles of the Helvetic reformation. 
a Tt Da . . ; 

This little community became independent in the year 
1032, when the second kingdom of Burgundy, in 
which it had been comprehended, had been terminated 
with the series of its princes. The government was 
thenceforward divided between the bishop and the 
count, the former having become master of the city, the 
latter of the adjacent territory. A government so con- 
stituted was necessarily ‘agitated by the struggle of the 
two authorities, the count being always desirous of 
extending his dominion over the city, and of restraining 
the bishop to his spiritual jurisdiction. When this 
struggle, which commenced in the year 1120™, had 
been continued during ninety-one years, the count of 
Savoy gained such advantages over the count of Geneva, 
that he was established ‘in his place, and became from 


*! The territory of Geneva was con- 
stituted a canton of the Helvetic confe- 
deracy by the treaty of Vienna, concluded 
in the year 1815. 


rivers, together with Savoy properly so 
named, and Geneva with its territory on 
the east of the lake and the south ofthe 


The country of the Allobroges ex- 
tended from the Isere on the south to 
Geneva, and was bounded ou the west by 
the Rhone; it comprehended that part 
of Dauphiné, which lies between these 


city. The Rhone and the lake separated 
the Allobroges from the Helvetians— 
Spon, tome 1. p. 5, note, 

58 Ibid. pp. 32, 33. 
* Thid., pp. 38, 39 ; 49, 50, note, 
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the year 1211, as the count of Geneva had previously 
heen, the rival of the bishop. 

In the progress of these contentions the people of 
Geneva gradually attained to importance, having found 
various opportunities for vindicating privileges ®, which 
they claimed as constituting an imperial city. At 
length, in the year 1444, the family of Savoy acquired 
possession of the bishopric of Geneva®™, which they 
continued generally to enjoy. The people of that city, 
who had at this time become considerable, were accord- 
ingly placed in opposition at once to ecclesiastical and 
to civil authority; and the result was that, connecting 
themselves first with Friburgh ”, and afterwards perma- 
nently with Berne, they emancipated themselves from 
the double dominion, and, receiving from the latter 
canton the doctrine of the Helvetic reformation”, esta- 
blished a constitution, in which its principles of eccle- 
siastical republicanism were incorporated with a re- 
publican government. Rome, the ecclesiastical metro- 
polis of Roman Catholics, had raised itself to power 
amidst the contention and the weakness of the Italian 
governments; and Geneva found an opportunity of 
maintaining its independence on the common frontier of 
France, Swisserland, and Savoy. 


55 Spon, tome i. p. 37. 

“6 In the year 1401 the county of 
Geneva was sold to the count of Savoy, 
who in the year 1417 was created a duke. 
This duke, Amadeus VIII, in the year 
1432 resigned the duchy to one son, and 
the county to another, nea himself 
a hermit. Having acquired a reputation 
of sanctity by his retreat, he was in the 

ear 1439 elevated by the council of 

asle to the papacy under the name of 
Felix V., and in the year 1444 he con- 
stituted himself administrator of the two 
bishoprics of Geneva and Lausanne. 
From this time the family of Savoy was 
peoerally connected with the bishopric of 

eneva.—Ibid., p. 73—84, 


VOL. Il. 


57 The alliance with Friburgh was 
formed in the year 1518, and in the year 
1536 Berne was associated in the league. 
Berne having in the year 1528 adopted 
the reformed religion, and having been 
in lis particular followed by Geneva in 
the year 1530, Friburgh renounced the 
alliance in the year 1534. The religion 
of Rome was in the year 1535 abolished 
at Geneva, and in the year 1557 the al- 
liance with Berne was made perpetual. 
Geneva was desirous of becoming a 
member of the Helvetic confederacy, but 
this measure was obstructed by religious 
considerations, 

% Spon, tome i. p. 192, &e. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the history of the Spanish peninsula, from the commencement of the 
fourteenth century to the accession of the emperor Charles V. 
to the crown of Spain in the year 1516. 


Portuguese discoveries begun in the year 1410.—Naples acquired by Aragon, 1442.— 
Aragon united to Castile, 1479.—Troubles of Granada began, 1483.—The Cape of 
Good Hope passed, 1484.—Granada reduced and the West Indies discovered, 1492. 
—-Vasques de Gama arrived in India, 1498.—Brazil discovered, 1501.—The king 
of Castile and Aragon also king of the two Sicilies, 1503.—Navarre united to 
Castile and Aragon, 1515.—The emperor Charles V. king of Spain and the two 
Sicilies, 1516. 


WHILE Germany was preparing itself, as has been 
shown, for she great separation from the church of 
Rome, effected in the sixteenth century, the good order 
of the system appears to have required, that provision 
should also be made for giving to that church some new 
and powerful support. Even in a religious view it 
might have been expedient, that the new doctrines 
should not be permitted to spread themselves with un- 
controlled rapidity, but should be subjected to the 
restraint of a strenuous resistance. Only a small por- 
tion of Europe could yet be prepared for embracing 
Opinions requiring a bold independence of mind, and 
even among those, who were capable of receiving the 
doctrines of the reformation, the spirit of Christian piety 
would best be exercised “by difficulty and suffering. In 
that temporal consideration, which belongs to the pre- 
sent inquiry, the advantage of providing a new and 
powerful support for the existing church, when it was 
to be exposed to the opposition of reformers, is yet more 
plainly apparent. If a political balance were to be esta- 
blished among the governments of Europe, it seems to 
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have been necessary that the party of Rome should be 
enabled to preserve its station among them, and even to 
exert efforts so alarming, as should excite all the activity 
of their adversaries. In this manner, while the religious 
sentiments of the reformers were disciplined by suffering, 
a balance of the two great contending parties was 
maintained, which animated the energies of the several 
governments, and secured the general independence. 

In the period preceding the reformation the papacy 
was sufficiently sustained by the government of Naples, 
which had been formed just when the great struggle of 
Gregory VII. required the support of a friendly and 
neighbouring power. In the more extended combina- 
tions of the sixteenth century, which ipvglved all the 
governments of southern Europe, some new and more 
considerable aid was necessary to the stability of the 
Roman see. We accordingly observe a very curious 
process, by which this relation of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment was transferred to Spain, and Spain was then con- 
nected with the imperial dignity. A few years before 
the middle of the fifteenth cenfury Naples became con- 
nected with Sicily, which was governed by a branch of 
the reigning family of Aragon; thirty-seven years after- 
wards Aragon became united to Castile; twenty-four 
years later the king of Castile and Aragon became master 
also of the two Sicilies; and thirteen years afterwards, 
the united monarchies of Spain and the two Sicilies 
became connected with the imperial dignity. 

The long crusade of almost eight hundred years, in 
which the Spaniards had been engaged with the Arabs 
and Moors, had particularly prepared them to be zealous 
for the faith of Rome. This was however more espe~ 
cially the character of the Castilian kingdom, by which’ 
the struggle was chiefly maintained. The other govern- 


ments had their several functions, to which they were 
Q 2 
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respectively adapted: Aragon that ey engaging in the 
political interests of the Mediterranean, particularly i in 
Sicily and Italy; Portugal that of opening the way in 
voyages of distant discovery, which have changed the 
political interests of the world; and Navarre serving 
chiefly to maintain a communication between two neigh- 
bouring countries, which the Pyrenees would otherwise 
have in a considerable degree excluded from mutual 
Intercourse. 

The kingdom of Granada, to which the possessions of 
the Mohammedans of Spain had been reduced in the year 
1240, had in the year 1302 acquired consistency and 
vigour from the ability of two successive princes. From 
this time its power continued almost stationary nearly to 
the time of its reduction, which was effected in the year 
1492. However important that reduction at length 
became to the Christian monarchy of Spain, its long 
postponement was also beneficial, inasmuch as it re- 
tained so long within the country the industry and 
refinement of the Arabs, restored in that kingdom after 
the expulsion of the Moorish dynasties. 

The long postponement of the final overthrow of a power 
contracted within so narrow limits is explained partly by 
the state of the kingdom of Castile, partly by the con- 
tinuance of the division of the remainder of the penin- 
sula among so many Christian governments. We ob- 
serve in the history of Castile’ a troubled minority of the 
sovereign commencing in the year 1312, and we have been 
expressly informed that a’war, which had been commenced 
against the Mohammedans, was discontinued on account 
of the intestine divisions, which prevailed among the 
Castilians ; nor from this time until the reduction of 
Granada do we find any interval of considerable length, 


1 Mariana’s Hist, of Spain, book xv. ch. vi. 
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and ‘scarcely any interval whatsoever, in which .the his- 
tory of Castile is not filled with the struggles of its 
nobles, occasionally favoured by the minority, the inca~ 
pacity, or the misconduct of its sovereigns. The con- 
tinuance also of the division of the remainder of the 
peninsula has been mentioned by Mariana’, as having 
postponed the ruin of the common adversary; and we 
accordingly perceive that Ferdinand, by whom it was at 
length effected, had thirteen years before united under 
his authority the two monarchies of Aragon and Castile. 

The final reduction of the Moors of Spain, as the 
Mohammedans of the peninsula were indiscriminately 
named, was an event of great and various importance. 
It was most desirable for the formation of %he Christian 
monarchy of Spain, that a people so alien from all the 
institutions of Christendom should not permanently hold 
a distinct possession within the limits of the peninsula ; 
nor indeed could that monarchy be firmly established, so 
long as any other separate government should exist in 
the peninsula, besides Portugal, by which it was ba- 
lanced in the general system of Europe. The construc- 
tion too of that general system appears to have required, 
that this inroad of an alien population should be so far 
repelled, as that a state should not remain within its 
precincts, which must be incapable of accommodating 
itself to the policy of such a system, and of acting with 
regularity in its combinations. But these consequences 
of the reduction of the last kingdom of the Moors were 
by no means the whole of its results. It appears to 
have at once determined the character of the Spanish 
government in regard to that bigoted zeal for the church 
of Rome, by which it has been since so peculiarly distin- 
guished, and in its more remote operation to have caused 


* Mariana’s Hist. of Spain, book xxv, ch, i. 
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the degradation of the Spanish monarchy, as it led to the 
expulsion of the industrious part of the inhabitants of 
the peninsula. A people so enthralled to the dominion 
of ecclesiastics could not indeed in any case have 
long preserved the energy, which is necessary for main- 
taining a station of political importance; but the sub- 
traction of a multitude of industrious inhabitants’ could 
not fail to precipitate a change, which would otherwise 
more slowly, though not less certainly, have reduced the 
alarming power of a bigoted and persecuting govern- 
ment. 

Though Spain had, even in the Gothic period of its 
history, evinced a strong attachment to the faith of Rome, 
and its bishogs had, in the persecution of Priscillian and 
his followers, exhibited the first example of a bloody 
intolerance, y@t in general the nation was influenced‘ by 
a spirit of forbearance towards the Mohammedans, until 
the final ruin of the Moorish power had established the 
triumph of the church, and the depression of the barons 
had rendered them unable to protect their industrious 
vassals the Moors. In the reduction of Granada accord- 
ingly’ conditions were granted by the conquerors, which 
guaranteed to the vanquished their laws, customs, and 
religion. These conditions were observed with tolerable 


* The Spanish historians are not 
agreed about the number of the Moors, 
who were expelled from Spain in the year 
1609. Some say that they were a mil- 
lion, others that they were nine hundred 
thousand, but by most they are saideto 
have been six hundred thousand.—Ge - 


des’s Tracts, vol. i. p. 177. Lond. 1714. 


In the preceding year one hundred and 
forty thousand had been expelled from 
Valentia.—Ibid., p. 158. Three mil- 
lions are said to have been expelled from 
the time of the conquest.—De Marleés, 
tome ii. p.405. The mischievous opera- 
tion of these measures was speedily ex- 
perienced, for in the year 1618, a me- 
morial on the ruinous condition of the 


kingdom was delivered to Philip III. by a 


junta, which he had assembled for the 
purpose.— Geddes, vol. i. p. 178. The 
industry of the Moors had indeed been 
most ignorantly urged as a plea for ex- 
pelling them, that they might not, by 
working more cheaply, deprive the Spa- 
niards of the means of subsistence.— 
Ibid., p. 85. 

4 The expulsion of the Moors had heen 
originally proposed by pope Clement IV., 
who urged the king of Aragon to drive 
them from Valentia. The clergy and the 
commons favoured the measure, but it 
was so successfully resisted by the barons, 
that it was not resumed during more than 
three cent aries.——Ibid., pp. 31-—35. 

5 De Marlés, tome iil. p. 375. 
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fidelity during seven years; the work of persecution 
however was soon begun® with the expulsion of the Jewa, 
in regard to whom Ferdinand was not bound by any en- 
gagement. | 
After seven years the inflexible spirit of Ximenes was 
employed in effecting’, partly by caresses, partly by vio- 
lence, an apparent conversion of the conquered people ; 
and an insurrection of those, who were still zealous for 
the religion of their fathers, furnished a pretence for treat- 
ing them as rebels, who had forfeited the benefits of their 
capitulation. When the obligation of the treaty had 
been thus set aside, the Moors, who remained in the 
country, were allowed only the alternative of death or 
baptism®. The forced conversions, whigh,were the re- 
sult, having brought them within the cognisance of the 
inquisition’, four thousand’? were for apostasy com- 
mitted to the flames, and according to one historian three 
thousand, according to another five thousand houses, 
were left without inhabitants in the districts of that hor- 
rible tribunal, multitudes having withdrawn to Barbary 
for safety. Still the formal and entire expulsion of the 
Moors was so iniquitous and impolitic, that all the 
bigotry of the Spanish ecclesiastics required more than 
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® Within three months from the con- 
quest of Granada Ferdinand issued an 
edict, requiring the Jews to be baptized, 
or to depart from the kingdom within four 
months. The greater part emigrated, and 
the main body of these retired to Portu- 
gal, where they were afterwards forced to 
submit to baptism, to a number exceeding 
three hundred thousand persons. More 
than eight hundred thousand had been 
nase out of Spain.—Geddes, vol. i. pp. 

7 When some of the principal men of 
the Moors exerted their influence with 


their countrymen in opposition to the arts , 


of Ximenes, he, laying all humanity, 
saith his biographer, almost aside, caused 
them to be apprehended, and to be con- 


fined in dungeons, like the most atrociots 
malefactors.—Ibid.,, p. 9. 

8 Several thousands of Moors however, 
who paid to the government ten dollars 
each for a passage, embarked for Bar- 
bary, the king having much need for 
ntoney.—Ibid., p. 15. 

8 This tribunal had been regularly 
established in Castile in the year 1478. 
—Mariana, book xxiv. ch. vii. 

10 Geddes, vol. i. pp. 16,17. It was 
determined that, though it had been 
wrong to compel the Moors to be bap- 
tized, yet the baptisms were so valid, as 
to render them liable to the penalties of 
apostasy.—Ibid., p. 41. Summa Conc. 
et Pont. per Carranzam, p. 338. 
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a ééintury for its accomplishment, this ‘measuré net having: 
been effected ‘until the year 1609. Sa a 

" While Castile exhibited only a long: series of: distrane- 
tion and imbecility, Portugal presented a very different 
object. The progress of aggrandisement and ‘improve- 
ment, which had been continued, almost without inter- 
ruption, from the assumption of the royal title, in the 
year 1139, to the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was not then terminated. Through the fourteenth 
century we observe, with a single exception, a succession 
of the wisest and ablest sovereigns; and the fifteenth 
was ennobled by that splendid train of maritime dis- 
covery, which appears to have been the peculiar function 
of this people .« : 

The single exception, occurring among the sovereigns 
of Portugal in the fourteenth century, was Ferdinand, 
whose reign was begun in the year 1367, and ended in 
the year 1383. During the sixteen years of the reign of 
this prince" the nation was distracted by the troubles, 
which had been caused by his indiscretion and unsteadi- 
ness, and particularly by his irregular marriage with 
Leonora de Meneses, whom he had taken from her hus- 
band. Discontents were excited at home, and the nation 
was twice involved in war with the Castilians. The 
issue of these troubles however we discover in the suc- 
ceeding reign, in the very beginning of which we find 
the decisive and memorable battle of Algubarota, which 
during nearly two centuries” suspended the efforts of the 
Castilians, for the subjugation of the neighbouring king- 
dom. Two wars, in which Ferdinand was wantonly 
engaged with that people, had been terminated by the 
mediation of the see of Rome, the earlier on conditions 


} Hist. de Sal Gg par De la Clede, in the year 1385, and the conquest of Por- 
tome i. pp. 302—330 tugal was cre on roe I. of se 
8 The battle of Algubarota was fought _in the year 1580 
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favourdble: to the Castilians, the later on conditions 
favourable tothe Portuguese. The two nations were thus. 
excited: one against the other during the imprudent reign 
of. this prince ; and a claim™ of the succession to the 
crown of Portugal at his death having tempted the king 
of Castile to renew hostilities, when a prince of ability 
was in possession of the throne, a decisive engagement 
established the distinctness of the two governments, 
which, as they advanced towards maturity, must other- 
wise have been afterwards engaged in a more violent 
struggle, and at a more inconvenient time. 

A similar interruption, but of shorter continuance, has 
been remarked“ in the earlier period of the history of 
Portugal; and it has been shown to have been the crisis 
of the establishment of the papal ascendency over the 
government of the country. This determined its relation 
to the see of Rome, the later its independence of the 
crown of Spain. The greatness of Portugal appears 
accordingly to have advanced in a career, restrained only 
by such interruptions, as were required for ascertaining 
its situation in these important particulars. 

The union of Aragon with Castile was effected in the 
year 1479, in consequence of the marriage’ of Ferdinand, 
the infant or prince of the former and king of Sicily with 
Isabella sister of the king of the latter. Thirty-seven 
years before that event the kingdom of Naples had been 
wrested from the family of Anjou, and, in addition 


18 Ferdinand having died without male 
issue, the king of Castile claimed the suc- 
cession as having married his daughter, 
but the people of Portugal, averse from 
the dominion of the Castilians, set aside 
his pretension, and raised a new family to 


the throne.—De lia Clede, tome i. pp. 


331—359, 

14 Book i. ch. xiv. 

5 This alliance was at the same time 
sought ‘by ‘Alphonso king of Portugal. 
Isabella preferred the prince of Aragon, 


pérhaps to thwart the marquess de ‘Vil- 
Jena, the king’s favourite, who feared the 
character of Ferdinand. De Marlés, 
tome iii. p. 316. If Isabella had made 
the contrary choice, the whule system of 
Europe might have been embarrassed. 
Isabella succeeded to the crown of Cas. 
tile in the year 1474, and Ferdinand to 
that of Aragon in the year 1479, having 
been in the year 1475 crowned king of 
Castile. 
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te that of Sicily,‘had been united’ to the. kingdom of 
Aragon. When this connexion had been effected with 
southern Italy, the function of Aragon appears to have 
been discharged, and its distinctness from Castile to have 
had no longer an object. The union of the two Spanish 
crowns was then, on the contrary, the natural process, by 
which the connexion formed with the two Sicilies was 
extended to Castile. 

It has been already remarked that the long postpone- 
ment of the extinction of the Moorish power was bene- 
ficial to Spain, inasmuch as it retained within the country 
the industry and refinement which had been revived in 
the little kingdom of Granada. The influence of the 
protracted weakness of Castile which was the cause of 
that postponement, may now be indicated, as it affected 
the independence of the two lesser governments of Aragon 
and Portugal. If the Castilians had advanced to great- 
ness with little interruption, they must have so overborne 
these less considerable kingdoms, as to have suppressed 
the operations, which have been represented as their 
respective functions; Aragon could not have formed its 
connexion with Sicily and Naples, nor would Portugal 
have been enabled and disposed to effect her great 
achievements of discovery and conquest. As these 
events actually occurred, we find all so arranged, as to 
preclude any embarrassing interference. The kingdom 
of Naples had been acquired by the Aragonian family 
of Sicily thirty-seven years before Aragon became con- 
nected with Castile, and ‘the Cape of Good Hope had 
been passed by the Portuguese eight years before the 
conquest of Granada established the power of the central 
monarchy of Spain. 

The two kingdoms of Naples and family. A re-union was effected by Fer- 
Sicily were however again separated after  dinand ae of Aragon and Sicily in the 


a union of thirteen years, but both were year 15 
governed by branches of the Aragonian 
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The kingdom of Granada was at length predisposed 
in @ very remarkable manner to receive its termination 
from Castile. The prosperity of this kingdom had been 
checked from time to time by various seditions, in which 
the Castilians occasionally interfered ; but in the year. 
1482”, or ten years before its subjugation, the son of the 
king revolted against him, and in the following year the 
brother of the king was set up by a third party, as the 
only person capable of delivering the state. While the 
state was thus destroying itself, Ferdinand had only to 
maintain the public distractions by supporting the young 
prince, who was the weakest of the three chiefs. The 
brother of the king solicited aid from the sovereigns of 
Africa, in vain, either because the Moors of Africa'® were 
engaged in other wars, or because the Christians com- 
manded the communication between the two .countries. 
In such circumstances the ruin of the kingdom was in- 
evitable, and it was accordingly reduced to submission in 
the beginning of the year 1492. 

Ferdinand by this conquest became sovereign of the 
whole of the peninsula except Portugal and Navarre. 
Portugal long retained its distinctness, and again re- 
covered it after an interval of sixty years ; but Navarre 
was speedily absorbed into the new monarchy of Spain. 
The little kingdom of Navarre, which, by the marriage 
of its queen, had in the year 1284” passed into the royal 
family of France, was separated after forty-three years 
from the royal family, though still governed by sove- 
reigns of the same nation. From this year the tran- 
quillity of Navarre was much disturbed, and from the 
year 1425 its history was a series of perpetual agitation. 
The little state being divided by factions, headed by 

7 De Marlés, tome iii. pp. 326—380. _ fe Portugal, tome i. pp. 410,460. Paris, 


‘18 Mariana, book xxv. ch. iii. 
1” Abrégé Chron. de |’Hist. d’Espagne ‘5 Revol. d’Espagne, tome iii. pp. 472, 
3. 
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twp powerful families, the kings maintained their autho- 
rity only by an unremitting vigilance i in preserving ‘the 
balance of the two parties. In the year 1490 J ohn TI. 
abandoned the wise conduct of his predecessors, and, 
-attaching himself to one 6f the two parties, drove the 
other into a connexion with Ferdinand, who eagerly 
availed himself of this opportunity of further aggrandise- 
ment. 

Whether we regard Navarre as forming with Aragon 
and Castile a little system of political interests, in which 
it served to maintain an equilibrium, or as a medium 
of national communication between the neighbouring 
countries of France and Spain, which would otherwise 
have been precluded 1 from intercourse by the Pyrenean 
mountains, in either view the utility of its separate 

existence must have at this time ceased. When Aragon 
and Castile had been united under a common sovereign, 
it was no longer required for balancing their opposing 
interests ; and when the time was approaching, in which 
Spain, connected with Austria, was to be involved ina 
long series of hostility against France, it ceased to be 
expedient that the latter country should be politically 
connected with a territory included within the limits of 
the former. 

The connexion of Spain with the house of Austria 
and the empire was effected by a combination of va- 
rious occurrences”. Philip, archduke of Austria and 
son of the emperor Maximilian, married Joanna the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of 
Castile and Aragon. Isabella, in whose right alone 
Ferdinand had become king of Castile, died in the year 
1504, having appointed Ferdinand to be regent of that 
kingdom, until her grandson Charles, the son of Philip, 


*! Robertson’s Charles V., vol. ii. p. 1—3. 
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should have attained to full age. Philip, in a visit to 
Spain, had offended Isabella, who on this account be- 
queathed | the, tegency to her husband, Joanna: having 
been necessarily excluded on account of her entire in- 
capacity of mind. The pride of the Castilians how- 
ever revolted against the sole government of a king of 
Aragon, especially as the character of Ferdinand was 
severe and unamiable. Two years therefore after the 
death of Isabella, Ferdinand was set aside, and Joanna 
and Philip were declared queen and king of Castile. 
The reign of Philip having been terminated by a fever 
within three months after his elevation, it became un- 
avoidable that the regency should be again committed 
to the king of Aragon. That prince then by his prudent 
administration reconciled the Castilians*te¢ his govern- 
ment. His death, which happened in the year 1516, 
bequeathed to Charles, afterwards emperor, who was 
then aged sixteen, the united crowns of Castile, Aragon, 
and Navarre, together with the crown of the two Sicilies. 
In these events a singular combination of circum- 
stances favourable to the succession of Charles V. is 
plainly discoverable, and it must be acknowledged that 
some such combination was required for transferring 
the sovereignty of Spain to a family of German princes. 
The incurable incapacity of Joanna just fitted her for 
transmitting the crown through the medium of a re- 
gency. The original appointment of Ferdinand, while 
it offended the Castilians, disposed them to admit more 
cheerfully the pretensions of the archduke Philip. The 
death of Philip left an opportunity to Ferdinand for 
exercising vigour and activity in regulating and ex- 
tending the monarchy of Spain: The death of Ferdinand, 
happening as soon as his grandson Charles could be 
considered competent to assume the government, re- 
moved the impediment, which might have been pre- 
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sented by his possession of the sovereign power, as his 
wise nomination of the celebrated Ximenes to the re- 
gency, during the absence of his grandson, provided 
the means of overcoming the remaining jealousy of the 
people. ; 

While the other governments of the peninsula were 
thus engaged, Portugal began and prosecuted her splen- 
did series of discovery and conquest in the distant 
regions of the earth, and even led the Spanish monarchy 
to emulate her enterprising spirit. New worlds were 
accordingly thrown open to the energies of Europe, just 
as the system of its political relations was to be ad- 
justed ; and, while new resources were furnished to its 
states, the general excitement of industry gave import- 
ance to the lower ordets in every community, and intro- 
duced into its monarchies some additional feeling of 
independence. 

It is remarkable that not only Africa is said to have 
been circumnavigated by the ancients, but even some 
progress had been made in a later age by the voyagers 
of the north in the discovery of the existence of a western 
continent *, so that both” the memorable enterprises of 
this period had been anticipated. The accounts, which 
have been given of the two ancient circumnavigations of 
Africa, have mdeed been very generally questioned ; but 
the great geographer of our time has declared his per- 
suasion of their truth *, and has even pointed out the 


* A country, which was probably the 
coast of Labrador or Newfoundland, was 
discovered by an Icelander named Biarn 
in the year 1001, and called Vinland on 
account of some vines, which are said to 
have grown there. From the year 1121 
this country appears to have been for- 
gotten in the north; and that part of 
Greenland, which had embraced Chris- 
tianity, having been lost, Iceland also 
having declined from its former condition, 
and the northern nations being wasted by 


a pestilence, and weakened by internal 
dissensions, all remembrance of that 
country was at length utterly obliterated, 
and the Norwegian Vinlanders, having 
no longer any connexion with Europe, 
were either incorporated with their bar. 
barian neighbours, or overpowered by 
them and destroyed.—Introd. & PHist. 
de Dannemarc par Mallet, ch. xi, 

® Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, 
p. 676, &c. Lond. 1800. 
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local influences of winds and currents, which facilitated 
the attempt, as originally made from the eastern side of 
that continent. This first circumnavigation is said to 
have been effected by Necho king of Egypt, about six 
hundred years before the Christian era. The other, 
which he believes to have been effected not long after- 
wards, is said to have been conducted by Hanno a Car- 
thaginian, and to have been begun from the west. All 
other knowledge of these expeditions having been lost, 
these accounts were regarded by subsequent writers as 
fictitious. The Portuguese however were not destitute 
of information™, fitted to encourage an adventurous 
mind to attempt again this great experiment of maritime 
enterprise. Independently of other information con- 
cerning the form and extent of Africa, which might 
have been current among the Arabs, and therefore might 
have been communicated to the Christians of the Spanish 
peninsula, the great or ambient sea is particularly de- 
scribed by Abulfeda, who died in the year 133]. It 
has accordingly been related of prince Henry, the illus- 
trious patron of Portuguese discovery, that he returned 
from the siege of Ceuta in Africa impressed with a 
strong disposition to attempt the discovery of unknown 
countries. 

To the accomplishment of this important and arduous 
undertaking Portugal appears to have been most appro- 
priately adapted. Mountainous yet fertile, it was fitted 
to nourish a bold and crowded population”: stretching 
along the western ocean, it was fitted to dispose its 
inhabitants to encounter the hazards of extended navi- 
gation: adjacent to the Atlantic shore of the African 
continent, it tempted them to proceed in their coasting 


* Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, Spain—Resandii Antiq. Lusit. 1. iti; 
pp. 687, 688. ie dias quoted ye Mickle, Basel of the Lusiad, 
= Portugal was called the marrow of  vol.i, p.37. Dubi. } 
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voyages from one promontory to another, until.; they. 
should reach its long-sought extremity : and wrested by. 
a crusade from the dominion of the Moors, it was inha- 
bited by a people filled with an unconquerable zeal. for 
propagating their religion among unbelieving nations. 
Even the limitation of Portugal, on its northern side, 
appears to have contributed a share of influence, as it 
seems to have precluded the country from European 
connexion, and thus to have devoted it to the navigation 
of the ocean®. The princes too of this country formed 
an extraordinary succession of able sovereigns, inter- 
rupted only by exceptions instrumental in adjusting the 
external relations of the government. The character of 
prince Henry, the great patron of discovery, is also 
deserving of' particular attention, for the difficulties, 
which he encountered, afford a decisive proof, that the 
judicious and indefatigable patronage of such a prince 
could alone surmount the impediments opposed to it by 
the apprehensions of his countrymen”. 

The Portuguese voyages of discovery were begun so 
early, as in the year 1410”, when prince Henry fitted 


% In the jater relations of Portugal 
the interposition of Spanish provinces has 
served in particular to detach the country 
more effectually from its original con- 
nexion with France, and to leave it open 
for forming one with England. 

7 The endeavours, which had been 
made for about eighty years, to discover 
the East Indies by the southern ocean, 
had been the favourite topic of complaint, 
and never was any measure more ae 
pular than the expedition of Gama, Em- 
manuel's council were almost unanimous 
against the attempt. Some dreaded the 
introduction of wealth, and its attendants 
luxury and effeminacy; others affirmed 
that no adequate advantages could arise 
from so perilous and remote a navigation; 
others were alarmed, lest the Kyyptian 
sultan should be displeased; and others 
foresaw, that its success would combine 


all the princes of Christendom in a league 


for the destruction of Portugal. If glory, 
interest, or the propagation of the gospel 
were desired, Africa and Ethiopia, th 
said, afforded both nearer and more ade 
vantageous fields. The thousands, who 
crowded the shore, when Gama gave his 
sails to the wind, have been described by 
Osorio, as uttering the lamentations of a 
funeral_—De Rebus Emmanuelis, lib. i. 
p-17. Colonize, 1586. 
3 De la Clede, liv. xi. xiii. 
the genius then 
Of navigation, that in hopeless sloth 
Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting, heard at last 
The Lusitanian prince, who, heaven-in- 
spired, 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 
And in unbounded commerce mixed the 
world. 
Thomson's Summer, 1006, &c. 
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out: two! whips; which proceeded sixty leagues beyontl 
GdpeiNam, significantly thus denominated’ from the 
Pottuguese' negative, as the supposed limit of: naval 
advdnture:' In the year 1420 the same prince sent out 
three ships; two of whtich for the first time ventured 
into the’ocean, where they discovered Madeira and 
some other islands. The progress of discovery was 
however: so slow, that Henry did not live to see its 
accomplishment. From the year 1420, fifty - years 
elapsed before any vessel doubled the cape of Sierra 
Leone; nor was it until the year 1484, that Bartho- 
lomew Diaz sailed round the southern cape of Africa, 
which he named the Cape of Storms, but his sovereign 
more appropriately the Cape of Good Hope. Thirteen 
years still elapsed, before the ‘concluding effort was 
exerted, Vasques de Gama not having been, sent out 
until the year 1497. The foundation of the oriental 
empire of Portugal was laid by Alfonso Albuquerque”, 
who was sent out in the year 1508, and held the govern- 
ment of India little more than five years. 

The commerce of the east has been in every age the 
grand source of commercial prosperity. The natural 
productions of the eastern countries afford gratifications, 
which have been uniformly prized by the luxurious; 
and such are the ingenuity, the industry, and the mode- 
ration of their inhabitants, that their manufactures, both 
by their elegance and by their cheapness”, have com- 


*® He established two capitals of this 


Indian empire, Goa and Malacca, having 
extended his settlements from Ormuz in 
Persia to the Chinese sea. Of the wis- 
dom and justice, with which he formed 
this empire, the noblest attestation was 
borne in the affection, with which his 
memory was cherished among the natives. 
The sivtiies of ‘India clothed themselves 
in mourning on his death, and it became 
customary for the Mohammedan and 
Gentoo inhabitants of Goa, when wrong: 
ed by his countrymen, to weep at his 


VOL. II. 


tomb, utter their complaints to his manes, 
and’ call upon his God ta avenge their 
injuries. —Mickle’s Transl. of the Lusiad, 
vol. i. p. 126—130. The Indian em. 
pire of Portugal was completed by John 
de Castro, the fourth viceroy.—Ibid., vol. 
ii, p. 452, note. He first brought the 
ee to Europe.—Ibid., vol. i. p. 
170. 

© The application of steam to mana- 
facture has latterly destroyed this advan- 
aN muslins being now exported to 
naw. 
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manded the most eager competition. It has been 
estimated by doctor Robertson”, that the Portuguese, 
when they had discoyered the naval communication with 
India, might supply the other nations of Europe with 
these commodities at a rate less than one half of that, 
at which they had been sold by the Venetians. The 
historian of the league of Cambrai says, that they sold 
them at one-fourth of the customary price®. This 
sudden and considerable diminution of price, while it 
at once deprived the Venetians of that traffic, by which 
especially their republic had been aggrandised, gave 
occasion to a very considerable augmentation of the 
demand for eastern goods in every part of Europe, and 
consequently increased very much the activity of that 
domestic industry, by which the means of purchasing 
these luxuries were to be provided. 

The Venetfans could not suffer the very stamina of 
their wealth and power to be thus destroyed, without 
exerting some effort to maintain them. They accord- 
ingly leagued themselves with the sultan of Evypt, 
supplying him with timber and ammunition for vessels 
to be despatched from the Red Sea. The league of 
Cambrai however, by which in the year 1508 the kings 
of France and Spain, the pope, and the emperor, were 
all confederated against the republic, paralysed just at 
this time the power of Venice, and thus critically dis- 
abled it for exerting such efforts to preserve its eastern 
commerce, as might too much have interfered with the 
establishment of the Portuguese dominion in India. 
This is a very remarkable instance of the co-operation 
of remote and unconnected causes. The combination of 
political agencies, which was employed in extending 
through Europe the relations of a federative policy, 


~ %\ Bist. Disquis. concerning India, pps ® Hist. de la Ligue faite 4 Cambray, 
201,202, London, 1799. &c., tome iu. p. 265. Haye, 1710. 
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arranged among the Italian states by Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
served also to facilitate the great revolution of modern 
commerce, by which it was spread over the ocean. Nor 
were these results distinct and independent, for from the 
extension of commerce’ sprang the greatness of the Bri- 
tish empire, by which the federative system of Europe 
was ultimately maintained. 

In estimating the importance of the Portuguese dis- 
covery, our consideration should however by no means 
be limited to the extension of the commerce of Europe*®, 
for it may easily be shown to have had a very direct 
connexion with the safety of the growing system of 
European policy. The Ottoman power had in the year 
1453 been established within the limits of Europe by 
the capture of Constantinople, and was then prepared to 
give to the resources of the Mohammedgn nations all 
the energy of a new sovereignty. The eastern dominion 
of the Arabs having given to them the commerce of 
India, the discoveries and establishments of the Portu- 
guese wrested from the Mohammedans the important 
traffic of the east, at the very time when the recent 
triumph, gained over the Greek empire by the Turks, 
had rendered them most formidable antagonists to the 
rest of Europe. The Turkish power, deprived of the 
trade of India, might serve to compress into a closer 
connexion the political system of Christendom, and to 
repel its commercial activity from the ancient channels 
into the more extensive ranges of modern traffic; but, 
if possessed of that trade, it Would have been too pow- 
erful for the Christian states, and would have destroyed 
instead of merely compressing. The Portuguese may 
accordingly be considered as having completed the cru- 
sades*; and, as the historian of the Roman empire has 


53 Mickle’s Transl. of the Lusiad, vol. isp.175.  °* ‘Ibid., vol. ii, p, 444, 
R 2 
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admitted®, that the first of these expeditions might have 
been justified by a consideration of the danger of the 
Greek empire, so did their completion preserve, in the 
very crisis of its formation, the federative system of 
Christendom. The Portuguese ‘were indeed actuated 
by a correspondent principle of religious hostility, the 
propagation of their faith having been a grand and pre- 
vailing motive in all these enterprises”. | 
The reduction of the Mohammedan dominion in India 
was a work, which required a people, whom, though 
bordering the ocean, their local circumstances had ren- 
dered much more military than commercial. India was 
not an unimproved and thinly inhabited country, inviting 
the resort of adyenturers, and offering to them the pos- 
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session of its vacant regions. 


85 Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 10. 

86 About six years after Gama’s disco- 
very of India, the sultan of Egypt sent 
Maurus, the abbot of the monks at Jeru- 
salem, who inhabited Mount Sion, on an 
embassy tov pope Julius 11. The sultan, 
threatening to treat the Christians of the 
east with great severity in case of refu- 
sal, entreated the pope to desire Kmme- 
nuel king of Portugal to send no more 
fleets to the Indian seas. The pope sent 
Maurus to Emmanuel, who in reply as- 
sured him, that no threats, no dangers, 
could make him alter his resolutions, la- 
menting that it had not yet been in his 
power to fulfil his promise of demolishing 
the sepulchre, and of erasing from the 
earth every memorial of Mohammed. 
This, he added, was the first purpose of 
sending his fleets to India.—Usorio, p. 
111. But, whatever they professed, or 
even felt in Kurupe, the Portuguese wefe 
in the east too much occupied in acquir- 
ing territory and riches, to give much 
atteiition to religious concerns, and at 
Tength they proved themselves to be more 
anxious to reduce the ancient Christians of 
that country into subjection to the see of 
Rome,than to proselyte the infidels.—Hist. 
of the Church of Malabar by Geddes, p. 
4, Lond. 1694. In the year 1599 a synod 
was assembled at Diamper, in which the 
spiritual conquest of these Christians was 


Establishments could 


effected. But from this very time is dated 
the decline of the Portuguese power in 
India, and it has been, in part at least, 
ascribed to the ambitious policy mani- 
fested in this transaction.—Ibid., p. 412, 
note. The Christians found by the Por- 
tuguese in India had during thirteen cen- 
turies been governed by a succession of 
bishops, sent to them by the patriarch of 
Antioch. The churches on the sea-coast 
were at this time compelled to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the pope, and 
adopt the doctrines of Rome; but those 
of the interior country, rejecting the claim 
of ecclesiastical dominion, sought refuge 
in the mountains under the protection of 
the native princes. These protestants of 
the east, as they have been justly deno- 
minated by doctor Buchanan, lay con- 
cealed in their retreats, and were scarcely 
known to exist, when they were discovered 
by the enterprising zeal'of this inquirer. 
He has reported, that the doctrines of 
those Syrian Christians at this day are 
pure, and agree in all essential articles 
with the church of England; and that in 
particular they hold the same doctrines 
of atonement and sanctification, and 
their creed accords with the Athanasian, 
except in not containing the damnatory 
clauses.— Buchanan’s Christian Re- 
searches in Asia, pp. 109, 123, 124, 
Lond. 1811. 
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there be formed only by efforts of military prowess, the 
country being already occupied by powerful kingdoms, 
for which the common interest of the Mohammedan 
nations procured during almost a century the most stre- 
nuous assistance from Egypt and Constantinople. The 
irruption of Tamerlane, towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, appears to have weakened the establish- 
ments of the Mohammedans in India, and thus to have 
prepared them for the subsequent successes of the Por- 
tuguese. Much however remained to be accomplished, 
and Portugal sent’into the east a succession of heroes. 
When indeed the military heroism of this nation had 
erected an Indian empire on the ruin of the Moham- 
medan power, it might be safely transferred to a com- 
mercial people. The Dutch accordingly possessed 
themselves of the important stations of the edstern trade 
during the temporary suspension of the independence of 
Portugal, when that kingdom had been by Philip I. of 
Spain united with his hereditary crown, this commercial 
revolution explaining the bearing of that political com- 
bination. a 

The discovery of a maritime communication with the 
east would have produced its effects very imperfectly, if 
Columbus” had not at the same time discovered the ex- 
istence of a western region, which was to furnish a more 
abundant supply of the precious metals, as the discovery 
of the mines of the Hartz had before made provision for 


8 He was probably born in Genoa, 
where his father was long resident. His 
name was Colombo, Jatinized by himself 
into Columbus in his earlier letters, azree- 
ably to the custom of the time. When 
he went to Spuin he changed his name 
to Colon, the reason of which, assigned by 
his son, was that his descendants might 
be distinguished from collateral branches 
of his family. Colonus, supposed to be 
the Roman original of the name, he ab- 
breviated to Colon, to adapt it to the lan- 


guage of Castile. Much of his earlier 
life is supposed to have been passed in 
voyaging in the Mediterranean. He ar- 
rived at Lisbon about the year 1470, and 
there acquired a knowledge of the enter- 
prises made under the direction of prince 
Henry. He left Portugal in the year 
1484, and went to Spain in the year 
1486.—Irving’s Hist. of the Life and 
Voyages of Columbus, vol. i. pp. 5—8, 
’ 22, 40, 89, 90, 101, 187. Lond. 
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the limited commerce of Germany. As the people of 
India required little except the productions furnished by 
their own industry, the trade of that country had been 
managed chiefly by the exportatiqn of those metals, and 
for extending it a new and copious supply of them was 
indispensably required. This was accordingly the first 
result of the efforts of Columbus, though his object had 
been to arrive at the east by a shorter and easier voyage 
than the circumnavigation of Africa, which the Portu- 
guese were at this time prosecuting. If he had suc- 
ceeded in his expectation of reaching India, the two 
nations would probably have met in the east, and have 
contended for the prize, until both had been exhausted 
m the strugeder Disappointed as he was by the dis- 
covery of an intervening continent, they peaceably co- 
operated to tlfe extension of the commerce of Europe. 

This other great enterprise had been most season- 
ably facilitated by the invention of the astrolabe®, which 
had grown out of the anxious desire of John II. king of 
Portugal to prosecute with more celerity and effect the 
circumnavigation of Africa. Calling on the learned of 
his kingdom, he required them to consider, how science 
might be applied to the improvement of the skill of his 
mariners, and an instrument was devised, by which the 
seaman, observing with it the altitude of the sun, could 
ascertain his distance from the equator. The mariner’s 
compass had before facilitated the navigation of the 
Mediterranean ; the astrolabe at this time opened the 
navigation of the ocean. 

Even with this assistance however Columbus might 
have shrunk from his enterprise, if two considerable 
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* Irving's Hist. of the Life and Voyages 
of Columbus, vol. i. p. 76. This instru- 
ment has since heen improved and modi- 
fied into the modern quadrant, of which, 
even at its first introduction, it possessed 
all the essential advantages. The applica- 
tion of the astrolabe to navigation, Mr. Ir- 


ving adds, was one of those timely events, 
which seem to have something providen- 
tial in them. It was cneaeaiately after 
this event, that Columbus proposed his 
voyage of argetde | to the crown of Por- 


tngal—Ibid,, p. 7 
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errors” had not powerfully impressed his imagination. 
One of these was a persuasion, that the most eastern 
part of Asia known to the ancients could not be sepa- 
rated from the Azores by more than a third part of the 
circumference of the globe; the other, that Asia ex- 
tended much further to the east, so as to diminish much 
the intervening distance. An error similar to these may 
be supposed to have encouraged the circumnavigation 
of Africa, it being believed“ that that continent was ter- 
minated near the equinoctial line. 

The first discovery*! of Columbus, that of San 
Salvador or Cat Island, one of the Bahama islands, was 
effected in the year 1492, and therefore in the interval 
between the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, ac- 
complished by Bartholomew de Diaz in the year 1486, 
and the voyage of Vasquez de Gama to Indfa in the year 
1498. But, though Columbus® afterwards discovered 
the main-land of America, he was not the first European, 
who reached the western continent. Sebastian Cabot, a 
Venetian resident in England, excited by the general 
admiration of the success of Cohumbus, who was believed 
to have accomplished the much-desired passage to India, 
undertook to arrive at the same country by a shorter 
course, steering towards the north-west, and in the year 
1497“ ranged along the coast of North America, a year 


® Among the authorities, which had 
assisted in leading him into these errors, 
his son has from his papers cited the opi- 
nion of Aristotle, Seneca, and Pliny, that 
one might pass from Cadiz to India in a 
few days; and also of Strabo, who ob- 
served that the ocean surrounds the earth, 
bathing on the east the shores of India, 
on the west those of Spain and Maurita- 
.nia, 80 that it is easy to navigate from 
one to another on the same parallel —Ir- 
ving’s Hist. of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, vol. i. p. 55. 

© Mickle’s Transl. of the Lusiad, vol. i. 
p. 48, note. 


41 In this voyage he also discovered 
Cuba, and St. Domingo, or Haiti—Ibid., 
ph, 237, 249, 267,303. In this voyage too 
the variation of the compass was for the 
first time noticed —Ibid., p. 201. 

“ In the year 1498, in his third voy- 
age, he discovered the main-land of South 
America, adjacent to the Gulf of Paria, 
In the year 1502, in his fourth, he dis- 
covered the coast of Honduras.—Ibid., 
vol. Pp nite vol. iii. p. 204. 

ackluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. pp. 6, 7. 
TTT la ie 
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béfore Columbus entered the Gulf of Paria. The pre- 
paration for a war with Scotland withdrew the attention 
of the English from such enterprises, and abandoned 
them to the Spaniards and Portuguese. From both 
Cabot however and Columbus has been taken the honour 
of bestowmg a name upon the newly-discovered con- 
tinent. Amerigo Vespucci a Florentine, who in the year 
1499 engaged in a private adventure of discovery, pub- 
lished on his return an account of his voyage, which 
attracted so much attention, that his name was after some 
time given to the country, which he untruly pretended 
to have first visited in a previous voyage, performed in 
the year 1497“. In the last year of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Pedro Alvarez Cabral, sailing to India, accident- 
ally discovered Brazil® for the Portuguese, the only 
important: pessession, which continued to our time to 
belong to that people. The grand series of naval enter- 
prises of this period was completed by the voyage of 
Magalhaens*, who in the year 1520 passed into the 
Pacific Ocean by the strait since designated by his name, 
and one of whose five ships, after he had been killed in 
one of the islands of that sea, accomplished the first 
vircumnavigation of the globe“. 

That the discovery of Columbus should have be- 
longed to the Spanish government, though previously 
offered to Portugal, was primarily the result of the 
treachery “, with which an attempt was made to defraud 
him of his enterprise, by sending out a ship with the 

“ Ina letter, written by him in the 


Voya s of Columbus, vol. iv. p.172, &c. 


year 1504, he represented himself as hav- 
iby performed four voyages to the New 

orld, in the first of which, alleged to 
have been performed in the year 1497, 
he claimed to have discovered Paria. 
The question has been minutely consi- 
dered by Mr. Irving, who has come to 
the conclusion, that he did not perform 
such a voyage—Hist, of the Life and 


obertson’s Hist. of America, vol. i. 
p. 213. Lond. 1803. 

“8 De la Clede, tome i. p. 627. 

“| This voyage was begun on the 10th 
day of August in the year 1519, and com- 
pleted on the 8th day of September in 
the year 1522, so that it occupied three 
years and twenty-nine days. Ibid, 

# Irving, vol. i. p. 87, &c. 
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instructions, which he had furnished. Genoa, to 
which. he.is: said to have then repeated a proposition 
formerly made, was at that time incapable of : the 
effort’. He finally placed his reliance on the govern- 
ments of England and Spain, and, while he despatched 
his brother Bartholomew to the court of Henry VIIL., 
the English sovereign, he himself resorted to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with whom he succeeded after a tedious 
solicitation of six years. In this interval the application 
of his brother had been approved by Henry VII.; but 
the consent of this monarch came too late, for Colum- 
bus had already prevailed with the Spanish sovereigns". 
Magalhaens appears to have been a native of Portugal ®, 
and to have been driven into the service of Spain, by the 
refusal of Emmanuel king of that country to augment, 
by so small an addition as that of half a ducat each 
month, a pension which he enjoyed as the reward of 
distinguished services performed in India. So trivial 
was the motive, which prompted this navigator to avenge 

“© Genoa had begun to decay in the government of each island or province 


year 1381, from which time her history three candidates, one of whom should be 
1s a series of discord and humiliation. selected by the sovereigns. 3. That he 


5 Bartholomew, who had been de- 
spatched in the year 1485, was taken in 
his passage by pirates, who chained him 
to the oar. He at length effected his 
escape, and in the year 1489 arrived in 
England, where for some time he found 
it necessary to seek a subsistence by 
making maps and charts. When at last 
he was able to procure an audience of the 
king, the scheme was approved, and he 
was sent to bring Columbus to England ; 
but, before he arrived in Spain, his bro- 
ther had sailed on his second voyage.— 
Henry’s Hist. of Britain, vol. xii. p. 311. 

51 The conditions of the agreement 
were: 1, That Columbus should have 
for himself, his heirs and successors, the 
office of admiral in all the lands, which 
he might discover, with honours and pre- 
rogatives similar to those enjoyed by the 
high admiral of Castile. 2. That he 
should be viceroy over all the said lands, 
with the privilege of nominating for the 


should be entitled to reserve to himself 
one-tenth of the profit on all merchandiga, 
within his admiralty. 4. That he, or his 
lieutenant, should be sole judge ,in all 
causes arising out of traffic between those 
countries and Spain, provided that the 
high admiral of Castile had similar juris- 
diction in his district. 5. That he might 
then, and at all subsequent times, contri- 
bute an eighth part of the expense of fitting 
out vessels to sail on this enterprise, and 
receive an eighth part of the profits — 
Irving’s Hist. of the Life and Voyages 
of Columbus, vol. i. pp. 169, 170. “Fre 
returned to Spain for the last time in the 
ear 1504; but in the same year died 
sabella, and with her died his hope of 
ed the conditions, which should 
secure honour and advantage to himself 
and his posterity. He himself died in 
the year 1506,—Ibid., vol. iv. p. 1-45, 
%@ De la Clede, tome i. p. 626, 
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himself, by leading the rivals of his country through 
another course to the Moluccas, which he maintained to 
belong to them in the distribution of the newly dis- 
covered countries of the globe ™. 


5s The Roman pontiff, on the applica- 
tion of Ferdinand of Spain, in the year 
1493, ordained, that the division should 
be made by an imaginary line, conceived 
to be drawn from pole to pole a hundred 
leagues westward from the Azores and 
Cape de Verde isles; but, the king of 


Portugal objecting to that division, it was 
in the same year agreed between the two 
kings, that the line should be removed 
two hundred and seventy leagues further 
towards the west——Anderson’s Hist. of 
Commerce, vol. 1. p. 316. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of the history of France, from the first meeting of the states-general in 
the year 1303 to the accession of Francis I.in the year 1515. 


War with England begun in the year 1339.—Jacquerie, and ruin of the states-general, 
1358.—Treaty of Bretigni concluded, 1360.—Aggrandisement of the Parlia- 
ment.—War renewed with England, 1369.—Treaty of Troyes concluded, 1420,— 
Henry VI. of England king of France, 1422.—Maid of Orleans, 1429.—War with 
England ended, 1457.—Territories of the duke of Burgundy, except the duchy, 
transferred to Austria, 1477.—Italian expedition of Charles VIII., 14914.~Italian 
expedition of Lewis XII., 1499. 


Tue history of the government of France has been 
traced to the first meeting of the states-geyeral in the 
year 1303, when the feudal form of government, which 
had been established in the tenth century, may be 
considered as having ceased to be the ostensible con- 
stitution of the state. The habits of that system did 
indeed long subsist in France, and many of its distinc- 
tions were abolished only by the recent revolution; but 
the public government of the nation ceased to be feudal, 
when its concerns began to be debated in a convention 
of representatives of the different orders of the state. 
The present chapter will comprehend the period of time, 
within which was comprised the whole series of these 
national assemblies, ending in that species of moderated 
despotism, to which Montesquieu has appropriated the 
name of monarchy, as distinguished from a simple des- 
potism on the one part, and on the other from a limited 
and balanced royalty. 

The review of the interior history of the French 
government is particularly interesting, as it presents a 
very remarkable contrast to the progressive formation of 
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our valued constitution. In the history of the British 
constitution we perceive a continual advancement towards 
the attainment of public liberty, from the humble begin- 
ning of popular representation in the reign of Henry 
III., to the completion of a mixed and balanced govern- 
ment at the revolution, which placed William III. upon 
the throne. In that of the French government we 
observe the representatives of cities introduced at once 
with full and equal powers into the assemblies of the 
nation; but we see these assemblies disappointing the 
hopes of the people, and after two centuries of inter- 
rupted and precarious existence sinking into disuse, and 
giving place to the vague pretensions of a judicial body, 
the parliament of the capital. By investigating the 
causes of such a difference in the results of these two 
great precesses of political interests, a distinct concep- 
tion of the peculiar nature of the British government 
may best be acquired. 

France, under the third race of kings’, was, until the 
reion of Lewis LX., which was begun in the year 1226, 
wholly destitute of a legislative power, the regulations 
made by the predecessors of this prince being treaties 
concluded between the king and individual nobles, not 
general determinations binding through the whole extent 
of the community. The appeals however, which were 
latterly introduced, contributed much to cause the king 
to be considered as the guardian of the customs of the 
kingdom, and from this character to the assumption of a 
legislative authority the transition was natural and easy. 
The personal qualities of Lewis IX. favoured this im- 
portant modification of the government. While the 
confidence inspired by his virtues disposed the people to 
acquiesce in his ordinances, he was careful to begin with 


1 Mably, liv. iv. ch, ii, 
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proscribing only those abuses, of which they generally 
complained, and to manage their prejudices with atten- 
tion and prudence. The nobles were conciliated by 
relinquishing to them the fines levied for offences com- 
mitted within their lands. The clergy, jealous of the 
power of the nobles, by which their own had been re- 
pressed, were of themselves sufficiently eager to aggran- 
dise the royal authority. But nothing contributed so 
much to invest the king with a legislative character, as 
the introduction of the new jurisprudence, which was 
substituted for the barbarous trial by combat. In the 
reign of Philip III., which followed that of Lewis 1X., 
it was found necessary to introduce into the parliament 
persons of inferior rank, who were competent to conduct 
the formalities of judicial proceedings. "These soon 
became the principals in that jurisdiction, of, which they 
had been at first but the humble assistants; and the 
nobles, disgusted with an attendance on the courts, for 
which they were so little qualified, not only withdrew 
their own presence, but abandoned to the king the 
appointment of the persons, by whom they were suc- 
ceeded. The king accordingly, at the commencement of 
each parliament, nominated its members, and these were 
naturally disposed to enlarge the authority of the crown, 
on which they depended, in opposition to the nobles, by 
whom they were despised. 

In consequence of the change thus begun by Lewis 
IX., Philip IV., who began his reign in the year 1285, 
was the sole legislator of his kingdom; but the nation 
was still animated by a haughty spirit of independence, 
which admonished him to exercise the prerogative with 
a cautious circumspection. In this situation the pecu- 
niary embarrassment of Philip, combined with the con- 
test, in which this embarrassment involved him with 
the Roman pontiff, determined him, after some trials of 
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authority, to convene a general assembly composed of 
all the orders of the nation. As the nobles* were 
limited by customs or charters in regard to the contribu- 
tions, which they exacted from their vassals, they had 
given little opposition to the attempts of the sovereign 
to levy contributions for himself also within their lands *, 
and were perhaps not dissatisfied with seeing the inha- 
bitants of the towns punished in this manner for the 
independente, to which they aspired. But the uncer- 
tainty and want of correspondence in these operations, 
which he was forced to conduct by insinuation, rather 
than by authority, rendered it desirable that an as- 
sembly should be convened, the resolutions of which 
might experience a prompt and general acquiescence. 

It might ‘at the first view be supposed, that the 
government would thenceforward become in a consider- 
able degree aristocratical, or even popular. The nation 
however, on the contrary, appeared to have assembled 
only for the purpose of acknowledging in a more au- 
thentic manner the new prerogative of the sovereign, 
and establishing his authority. The circumstances of 
the nation and the cratty policy of Philip will furnish 
the explanation of the conduct of these conventions of 
the states. The feudal government of France had not 
been fitted to inspire the sentiment of a common interest, 
and to dispose the nation to act according to a concerted 
plan in vindication of its rights. Formed amidst the 
anarchy of a declining dynasty, it cantoned the kingdom 
into lordships, in each of which a chief exercised an 
almost independent power, little connected with the 
other barons, often engaged in hostility with them, and 
alienating by his exactions and violences the other 


* Mably, liv. v. ch. i. po of the crusades, and Lewis IX. 
® Philip II. had demanded extraor- had exacted them for the relief of his 
dinary ads from the towns under the own particular necessities. 
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orders of the state. The cities on the other hand were 
adverse to the pretensions of the clergy, equally as of 
the nobles, and therefore not at all disposed to unite 
their interests with those of either of these classes. 
Each of the three orders accordingly, when they met in 
one common assembly, endeavoured to effect its own 
purposes, not by entering into a prudent compromise 
with others, but by conciliating the favour of the sove- 
reign. The public spirit, of which the French people 
was then thus destitute, might perhaps have been gra- 
dually formed, if Philip had not managed with dexterity 
the several assemblies, which he had occasion to con- 
vene. He did not continue to hold meetings of the 
states-general at certain intervals of time, and in certain 
places, which would have given order and consistency 
to their proceedings. Those which he held, were some- 
times provincial, sometimes confined to one or more 
bailiwicks ; on some occasions he convened the northern 
and southern states in two distinct assemblies; and he 
carefully avoided determining any particular place or 
time for such associations. He thus disabled the states 
for opposing a systematic resiscance to his pretensions ; 
and they evep became instrumental to his aggrandise- 
ment, by causing the ancient parliaments, to which the 
nobles were still in some degree attached, to fall into 
oblivion. 

The direct influence of these assemblies on the forma- 
tion of the French government, appears to have consisted 
in making a transition from the.disunion and disorder of 
a feudal constitution to a moderate, though not strictly 
a limited monarchy, which should invest the sovereign 
with the legislative power, but should yet admit the 
existence of some kind of appeal to public opinion. The 
importance of their influence in this respect, may be esti- 
mated from the description, which Mably has given of 
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the internal state of France, as it existed under Philip 
IV. and many of the succeeding princes. We see at 
once, says he, a legislator pretending that the whole 
nation is subject to his authority, nobles who had not 
yet renounced their private wats, and the public order 
so utterly disregarded, that the sovereign was necessi- 
tated to give letters of protection, to appoint particular 
guardians for the defence of churches, monasteries, and 
cities, and to cause the nobles to guarantee by their 
power the execution of the royal ordinances. In this 
state of incoherency the nation must have derived some 
degree of public feeling from the practice of assembling 
the states, though not sufficient to qualify it for the con- 
struction of a balanced constitution. Accustomed to 
meet, however irregularly, for the consideration of the 
public coycerns of the state, it at least learned to regard 
itself as one great community, subject to a common 
government, and was prepared to submit itself without 
any violent struggle to the dominion of the crown, while 
it cherished an indistinct persuasion of the existence of 
certain rights not formally acknowledged. 

The very irregularity ‘of the composition of the feudal 
government appears to have assisted the transformation, 
which was thus effected by the agency of the states- 
general. Four great fiefs, Burgundy, Aquitaine, Brit- 
tany, and Flanders, though nominally subject to the 
king, as the feudal superior, were really so independent, 
that they were rather enemies, than members of the state. 
The haughty lords of these extensive districts, not choos- 
ing to attend in assemblies*, the only business of which 
was to supply the necessities of the king, suffered the 
feudal principles to be destroyed in their absence, while 
they were themselves regarded as strangers, and even as 
enemies, by the barons whom they abandoned to the 


4 Mably, liv v. ch, i. 
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avidity of the prince, and whose burdens they aggra- 
vated, both by refusing to share them, and by the 
expenses often rendered necessary by their hostility. 
The more considerable vassals in this manner separating 
themselves from the rest, the king was enabled to pro- 
secute his schemes of ambition among his less powerful 
vassals without interruption, and in due time he found 
opportunities of suppressing this very irregularity, by 
uniting to the crown three of these great fiefs, while 
Flanders, connecting itself with Austria, disengaged 
itself from the French government, and became a foreign 
territory. 

In that great combination of political interests, which 
was constituted by the governments of France and Eng- 
land, the wars included in the period now under consi- 
deration, a struggle of a hundred and eighteen years, 
interrupted only once, for nine years, by a regular paci- 
fication, in which the dominion of France was the prize, 
twice lost and twice recovered in the conflict, formed 
naturally the grand crisis of the transformation of the 
French government. Such a contest could not be waged 
in the heart of a country, without powerfully influencing 
the arrangements of its interior policy, for various im- 
portant changes must in any case have been effected in 
all its interests by the long continuance of so much 
violence, and the alternations of success. The influence 
of these wars was not however the mere result of the 
persevering aggression of a foreign state, but was consi- 
derably modified by various internal dispositions, which 
rendered the government more or less susceptible of the 
operation of outward agencies. These were the circum- 
stances tending to ascertain the right of succeeding to 
the French crown, the hostility of* the Flemings, the 
aggrandisement of the family of Burgundy, the aliena- 
tion of the count d’Artois, the rivalry of the petty king 

VOL. IJ, s 
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of Navarre, and the contest for the duchy of Brittany. 
For each of these, except the last, some preparation 
was made by the events, which occurred in the earlier 
part of the period now under consideration ; the case of 
Brittany required only the ordinary struggle of a disputed 
succession. . 

Before the year 1316 no mention had been made of 
any law for regulating the inheritance of the crown of 
France, the family of Capet having maintained a lineal 
transmission of it through male heirs during more than 
three centuries. But, before the claim of an English 
monarch should be advanced, it was important that a 
rule of succession should have been in some degree con- 
stituted, which might tend to embarrass that pretension, 
and thus to assist in délivering the country from a per- 
manent subjygation. The opportunity for establishing 
such a rule was presented in the succession of the sons 
of Philip IV., who followed each other in order on the 
throne of France. Lewis X., the eldest, seems to have 
appeared upon the throne only to furnish such an occa- 
sion, as he died within two years, leaving a daughter his 
only child. For this daughter the succession was claimed, 
but it was solemnly determined in favour of the second 
brother Philip V., that no female could inherit, the first 
mention of that Salic law*, which soon became the subject 
of so much discussion. At the death of Philip, which 
followed within six years, his three daughters were set 


® The French writers almost unani- 
mously concur in asserting, that the ax- 
clusion of females from the succession of 
the crown was a fundamental law of the 
pelea The Salic law however re- 
ates only to the inheritance of lands, and 
can be applied to the government only by 
analogy. On the other hand the great 
fiefs were universally transmissible to 
women. Even at the consecration of 
Philip himself, Maud countess of Artois 
held the crown over his head among the 
other peers. And it was scarcely beyond 


the recollection of persons living, that 
Blanche had been legitimate regent of 
France during the minority of Saint 
Lewis, or Lewis IX. For these reasons, 
and much more from the provisional 
treaty concluded between Philip and the 
duke of Burgundy (in relation to the 
rights of the daughter of Lewis X.) Mr. 
Hallam has concluded, that the Salic 
law, as it was called, was not so fixed a 
principle at that time, as has been con- 
tended.—State of Europe during the Mid, 
dle Ages, vol. i, pp. 45, 46, 
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aside in favour of the third brother Charles 1V. Seven 
years afterwards the succession passed from the three 
daughters of Charles to the collateral branch of Valois. 

The regulation of the succession may be considered as 
a conservative principle of the government. The other 
internal dispositions, which have been mentioned, tended 
generally to assist the enterprises of England. 

The hostility of the Flemings was primarily the result 
of that connexion of commercial interest, which attached 
them to the English ; but this hostility of mere policy 
was converted into an acrimonious antipathy by events, 
which occurred in the reigns of Philip IV. and his sons. 
Philip IV.° in resentment of the assistance, which they 
had afforded to the English, turned his arms against 
them, and, disregarding a pacification concluded in his 
name, endeavoured to unite the county tosthe crown. 
The attempt gave occasion to a very bloody struggle, in 
which the animosity of the Flemings was excited to the 
utmost vehemence, and the war was terminated in the 
year 1305 by a treaty, which ceded to the French king 
the country beyond the Lys, and thus maintained the 
irritation. In such circumstances peace could not be of 
long continuance, and accordingly we find, that the three 
sons of Philip IV. were all successively engaged in war 
with the Flemings. 

When Philip V. advanced his pretension to the crown 
as the brother of the deceased king, the claim’ of the 
daughter was supported by her uncle the duke of Bur- 
gundy; and Philip, though He was able to procure a 
determination in his own favour, judged it expedient to 
conciliate the duke by giving him his daughter in mar-. 
riage, and assigning as her dowry the county of Bur 
gundy, since denominated Franche Comté. The two 


S Abrégé de a de France par Daniel, tome iii. p. 277, &e, 
7 Henault, vol.i. p. 224, 
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Burgundies in this manner became united, and a prepa- 
ration was made for the extraordinary aggrandisement of 
the family of Burgundy, which afterwards engrossed the 
rich succession of Flanders and other acquisitions. 

The count d’Artois was driven’into a connexion with 
the English immediately in consequence of his own mis- 
conduct; but the occasion of that misconduct had been 
furnished by a litigation, in determining which the per- 
sonal connexions of three of the earlier princes of this 
period had probably much influence. The county® hav- 
ing become vacant in the year 1302, the succession was 
claimed by the grandson of the deceased count, whose 
son, the father of the claimant, had previously died ; but 
the ‘inheritance was adjudged by Philip IV. toa daugh- 
ter, on the principle that in that county representation, 
which substitutes the child for the parent, was not ad- 
mitted, and that the daughter was nearer in relationship 
than the grandson. This daughter, it should be observed, 
was married to the count of Burgundy, and two of her 
daughters were married to two sons.of that king, who 
pronounced the judgment. In the reign of Philip V., 
one of the princes thus connected with the daughter, the 
claim of the grandson, who had then attained to maturity, 
was again urged, and was again rejected as before. The 
unsuccessful claimant had married a sister of Philip VL, 
and, when his brother-in-law had become his sovereign, 
chiefly too by his assistance, he resolved to make a third 
effort to establish his pretension; but, two decisions 
having been pronounced against him, he judged it ne- 
cessary to provide for the king a pretext, which might 
justify a new examination of the cause. False titles 
were accordingly prepared by an artful forgery. The 
fraud was however detected and exposed ; and the count, 


° Henault, vol. i. p. 213. Abrégé de | Abrégé Chron, par Mezeray, tome iii, p, 
I'Hist. par Daniel, tome iii, p. 392, &e, 630. 
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dishonoured by the discovery, fled to the king of England, 
whom he urged to assert his title to the crown of France. 

Navarre, which comprehended territory on both sides 
of the Pyrenees, had, in consequence of a marriage” 
passed to the family of the counts of Champagne in the 
year 1234, and again by another marriage to Philip IV. 
of France in the year 1285, the year preceding that in 
which he succeeded to the French crown. This prince 
was succeeded in both his kingdoms by his son Lewis X. ; 
but after the death of Lewis a separation should have 
been made, and Navarre should have been given to the 
count d’Evreux, who had married his sister. Philip V. 
however, and after him Charles IV., the brothers of 
Lewis, retained possession of the-kingdomynor did it pass 
to the count, until at the death of Charles a new branch 
of the royal family was placed upon the thrdne of France. 
The count d’Evreux was succeeded in Navarre by his son 
Charles, who has been unfavourably characterised by the 
appellation of the Bad "°, and by two successive arrange- 
ments concluded with the French government”, the latter 
became possessed of various properties, which rendered 
him very powerful in Normandy. In this manner was 
the bordering kingdom of Navarre transferred to a prince 
rendered jealous of the French government by the past 
detention of his territory, and at the same time possess- 
ing districts within France”, which enabled him to assist 


® Henault, vol. i. pp. 190, 205. 

10 Being a grandson of Lewis X. by his 
daughter, he was nearer to the crown 
than Edward III. of England, a grand- 
son of Philip IV. the father of Lewis. 
This seems to have suggested his trea- 
cheries. Eloquent and insinuating, he 
was the favourite of the people, whose 
grievances he affected to pity, and with 
whose leaders he intrigued — Hallam, vol. 
i, PP. 54, 55. 

1! The counties of Champagne and Brie, 
which had been connected with Navarre 
since it had been inherited by the counts 


of Champagne, were ceded to Philip VI. 
igexchange for the counties of Angou- 
léme and Mortain with some other dis- 
tricts ; and in the beginning of the reign 
of John these counties, with the county 
of Evreux and some other places, were 
exchanged for Mante and Meulan, both 
in Normandy.—Abrégé de l’Hist., tome 
ill. Pp. 382; tome iv. p. 10. 

# A small part of Navarre itself was 
on the French side of the Pyrenees, ex- 
tending eight leagues in length and five 
in breadth.__Etat de la France, tome ii, 
p: 305. Lond. 1727, This part of Na- 
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most effectually the enterprise of the English. A special 
occasion of hostility was also furnished to him, for, irri« 
tated at seeing the constable of France invested with the 
dignity of count of Angouléme, which he had resigned 
in the adjustment of his pretensions, he caused this noble- 
man to be murdered, and then sought protection for his 
guilt in a connexion with England. By such combina- 
tion was this little kingdom, which had primarily formed 
one of the two distinct sources of the modern government 
of Spain, and then had maintained a communication of 
social refinement between the Spanish peninsula and 
France, rendered at this time instrumental to those agita- 
tions of the latter country, which reduced its government 
to order. oe ‘ 

In Brittany the duke™, having no children, and 
being desirous’ of securing the future tranquillity of his 
subjects, had with the consent of the states selected as 
the husband of his niece, and his own successor in the 
duchy, the count de Blois, who was a nephew of the 
king. At his death, which occurred in the year 1341, 
this arrangement was resisted by his uncle the count de 
Montfort, and this domestic contest became a war of 
twenty-two years, in which the king of England es- 
poused the cause of the count de Montfort, and the king 
of France that of his adversary. The contest was ren- 
dered especially remarkable by the heroism of the two 
countesses, who gallantly maintained the struggle, when 
the counts had fallen into the hands of their enemies. 
Such leaders probably added to the spirit of the war of 
Brittany, by enlisting on each side the chivalrous senti- 
ment of the people. 

While providence, says Henault *, was preparing the 
varre, being one of the six bailiwicks of the crown of France by Henry IV. in the 
which it was composed, remained inde- year 1607.—Henault, vol. ii. p. 27. 


a when Ferdinand of Aragon sub- 18 Abrégé de l’Hist., tome iii, p, 425. 
ued the remainder. It was united to 4 Voli, p. 234, 
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way for one of the longest and most memorable reigns, 
which England ever beheld, by the succession of 
Edward III., France saw herself bereft of the last 
son of Philip IV. Though the Salic law had been 
recently declared and confirmed, the English monarch 
on this occasion advanced a pretension to the throne in 
the right of his mother, a daughter of Philip IV., al- 
leging that, being his grandson, he was more nearly 
related to him than Philip VI., the son of his brother. 
To this pretension the Salic law was not directly appli- 
cable, because the claimant was a male; but it was held 
that a female, as she could not inherit, was incapable of 
transmitting a right of inheritance, and the claim was 
rejected. It was then relinquished, and hostilities were 
afterwards commenced on a different occasion; when 
however military success had added its fdrce to proxi- 
mity of blood *, it was again brought forward. 

Philip VI., in the first year of his reign, sent to sum- 
mon the English monarch to perform homage for the 
territories, which he held in France, and, his envoy 
having failed to obtain an audience, he took possession 
of the duchy of Guienne and the county of Ponthieu. 
The affair was however compromised, and a war might 
have been avoided, if the count d’Artois, stung with the 
shame of his disgrace, had not sought and obtained pro- 
tection of the king of England. The French king reta- 
liated by giving his protection to David Bruce of Scot- 
land, who had been dethroned by Edward; and in the 
year 1339 the war was begun by Edward, whom the 
count was continually soliciting to the enterprise. 

The Flemings, though irritated by the dismemberment 
of their county, were slow in joining the English ; but, 

5 This claim was liable to strong ob- male descendant of a female the son of 
jections, for there stood in his es Jane Jane, afterwards king of Navarre,—-Hal- 


the daughter of Lewis X., three of Philip lam, vol. i. p. 47. 
V., and one of Charles IV.; and as the 
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when Edward had removed the scruples of their alle- 
giance by assuming the title of king of France, and had 
gratified them by a promise of restoring the district of 
which they had been deprived, they. gave their assist- 
ance. Two years after the commencement of the war, 
the succession of Brittany became vacant, and the con- 
tention for the duchy, in which the kings of France and 
England naturally supported different claimants, ex- 
tended the theatre of hostility, and multiplied the con- 
tending parties. 

The war, which was continued to the year 1360, was 
distinguished by various events favourable to Edward ; 
the memorable victories of Crecy and Poitiers, the cap- 
ture of the king of France in the engagement fought at 
the latter of these places, and the reduction of Calais. 
It was therf eoncluded by the treaty of Bretigni, which 
ceded to the English monarch various territories in 
France**, that prince renouncing on the other part his 
pretension to the French throne. The French his- 
torians agree in representing Edward", as induced to 
consent to this peace only by the impression, which a 
tremendous storm, deemed by him a special admonition 
of heaven, had made upon his mind» 

The peace, thus concluded, subsisted only nine years. 
In that interval John, whose extreme imprudence had 
been a grand cause of the misfortunes and disgraces of 
his country 18 had been succeeded by his son Charles V., 
a prince gifted by nature with the most excellent quali- 
ties, and disciplined to wisdom in the school of adversity. 
Charles had, during the captivity of his father, been 


8 Poitou, Xaintonge, Rochelle, Age- 7 Ibid, tome iv. p. 77. Abrégé 
nois, rd, Limosin, Querci, Reuergue, | Chron., tome i iv. p. isl. Henault, vol. i. 
Angoumais, the counties of Bigorre, p. 254. 

Gaure, Ponthieu, and Guines, and the 18 Abrégé de Hist. Ibid. pp. 88, 
towns of Montreuil and Calsis,—Abrégé 90. 
de |’ Hist, tome iv. p.78, 
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much embarrassed by the intrigues of the king of Na- 
varre, who even disputed with him the regency of the 
kingdom”. Fortunately however for him, in the com- 
mencement of his reign, a civil war™, which broke out 
in Castile, drew off from him the efforts of this prince”, 
and left him at liberty to direct his whole attention to 
the English. The power of Charles was at the same 
time increased by an arrangement ”, which however had 
afterwards a contrary operation. The duchy of Bur- 
gundy had, in the year following the conclusion of the 
peace, devolved to John, as the nearest relative, and had 
by him been given as an appanage to a younger son. 
The count of Flanders having no other heir than a 
daughter, Charles V. procured her in marriage for his 
brother the young duke of Burgundy, relinquishing on 
this occasion the district of Flanders, which had been 
formerly ceded to the crown of France, and the two 
Burgundies were thereby eventually united with the 
entire county of Flanders, in the possession of the bro- 
ther of the reigning sovereign. 

When the king was thus prepared for renewing the 
war, a pretext was easily found. ‘The reciprocal renun- 
ciations, prescribed by the treaty of- Bretigni, had not 
been executed *; in the disorder occasioned by this 


1° Henault, vol. i. p.253, The preten- 
sion which he had to the crown, being 
nearer than that of Edward, hindered 
that prince from giving him an effectual 
support.—Abrégé Chron., “tome iv. pp. 
114, 115. : 

® Henry count of Transtamare, ille- 
gitimate brother of Peter the Cruel king 
of Castile, was in the year 1364 the 
leader of a revolt, provoked by the nu- 
merous outrages, which had procured for 
the king his dishonourable appellation, 
and was supported by the kings of Aragon 
and Navarre.—Abrégé de |’Hist., tome 
iv. p. 107. 

*' Ibid., pp. 107, 138, 

= Ibid., tome iv. p. 140, 


* ¢ Though an historian sixty years 
later (Juvenal des Ursins) asserts that 
the French commissioners attended at 
ere ges, and that those of Edward made 

efault, it is ceytainly rendered impro- 
bable by the actual appomtment of com. 
missioners made by the king of England 
on the fifteenth of November (the meet- 
ing of Bruges was appointed to be held 
on the thirtieth of that month in the 
year 1361); by the silence of Charles V,, 
after the commencement of, hostilities, 
who would have rejoiced in so good a 
plea; and by the language of some Eng- 
lish instruments, complaining that the 
French renunciations were withheld’ — 
Hallam, vol. i, pp. 58, 59% 
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omission numerous malcontents of the English territories 
appealed to the king of France, as still their superior 
lord ; and Charles, availing himself of the opportunity, 
summoned to his court, for the performance of the cus- 
tomary homage, the prince of Wales, to whom the king 
of England had resigned his provinces of France. The 
prince treated the summons with contempt; the king of 
France immediately commenced hostilities, and, as the 
ceded provinces were eager to return to their native 
king, the English were in a few campaigns deprived of 
almost all their conquests, and even in a great degree of 
their antecedent possessions in Guienne. 

Charles V., who thus resumed hostilities, was a wise 
and able prince, and during the remaining eleven years 
of his reign France gained a series of successes, which 
entirely changed the aspect of affairs*. This reign 
indeed was the reign of wisdom, and the result corre- 
sponded to such a description. At his accession® he 
found the English and the king of Navarre possessed of 
the finest provinces of France ; at his death he left to 
the king of Navarre but.the single city of Cherbourg, 
and to the English only Calais, Bordeaux, and some 
places of less importance. The reign of his son and 
successor Charles VI. was on the contrary a long period 
of weakness and calamity, which formed a melancholy 
alternation of the public fortunes. 

This king having ascended the throne in his twelfth 
year, the government immediately became the prize of 
the contention of his four uncles, among whom was the 
powerful duke of Burgundy”. In his maturity an 
unhappy derangement of mind” rendered him incapable 


es Abrégé de l’Hist., tome iv. p, 214. *? This was first noticed in the year 

® Tbid., i. 222. 1392, at which time the king was twenty- 

™ The others were the dukes of Anjou, four years old—Abrégé de I'Hist,, tome 
Berri, and Bourbon, iv. p. 298. 
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of conducting the public affairs, except in uncertain 
intervals of. returning reason ; and, to complete the mis- 
fortunes of the country, his queen engaged so deeply in 
the factions of the court, that she at length connected 
herself with the English, to exclude her own son from 
the succession. When to a government so paralysed 
the enterprising vigour of Henry V. of England was 
opposed, it cannot be deemed surprising that the result 
should have been the entire loss of its independence. 

The war was long maintained but languidly by the 
English, and at one time was even suspended by a truce 
for fourteen years. Henry V. did not succeed to the 
crown of England until the year 1413; nor did the 
dissensions of the French court drive the duke of Bur- 
gundy into open rebellion, until three years more had 
elapsed. The king of England, who before te junction 
of the French duke had gained the memorable victory 
of Agincourt, made afterwards a rapid progress in the 
reduction of the northern provinces of France; and in 
the year 1420 was concluded the treaty of Troyes”, by 
which it was agreed, that he should marry the daughter 
of the French king, that he should manage the govern- 
ment during the life of the reigning sovereign, and that 
after his death he should succeed to the French crown, 
which from that time should be united to the crown of 
England. 

The union stipulated by the treaty of Troyes was 
actually effected, but did not long subsist. Henry V. of 
England, whose heroic spirit had given the impulse to 
this great revolution, was cut off by a premature death 
about two years after the conclusion of the treaty, and 
the unfortunate Charles VI. within the same year fol- 
lowed him to the tomb. Henry VI. of England, then a 


= Abrégé de ) Hist., tome iy, PPr 463, 464, 
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minor, was after the death of Charles proclaimed king 
of France ®, the regency of that kingdom being com- 
mitted to his uncle the duke of Bedford. The son of 
Charles VI. however, who was of the same name, still 
maintained his party on the southern side of the Loire, 
until a most extraordinary agent interposed, and esta- 
blished him on the throne of his ancestors. The young 
prince was enabled to make this stand against his 
enemies chiefly by a dissension®, which had arisen 
between the duke of Burgundy and the English, and 
employed in mutual hostility the forces of the confede- 
rates. 

France had been rescued from Edward III. by the 
serious impression, which he received from a tremen- 
dous hurricane: the restoration of the government from 
the more complete success of Henry V. was the work of 
a moral agency much more extraordinary than the tem- 
pest of the material world. A young girl” in very humble 
life, deeply sensible of the degradation of her country, 


® The French historians however do 
not reckon this English monarch ambng 
their princes. 
 Abrégé de l’Hist., tome v. pp. 11, 
12, 34. 
$1 Joan, of Arc, a village in Lorraine, 
was the daughter of a labourer, and had 
been always employed in keeping cattle. 
Duclos supposes that Agnes Sorrel, the 
celebrated mistress of the king, who is 
described as more interested than himself 
for his glory, had devised the plan of en- 
goRing this young woman, fo pretend a 
ivine commission for the deliverance of 
France.—Life of Lewis XI., vol. i. p?"5. 
Dublin,1746. But Mr. Southey argues in 
favour of his heroine that, if she had 
been acquainted with any such plan, she 
could not with that knowledge have exe- 
cuted an enterprise, for which the since- 
rity of a real enthusiasm was necessary. 
—Joan of Arc, pref. Her enthusiasm 
too was ofa very regulated kind, such as 
might be supposed to have arisen from a 
deliberate conviction, since, when she had 


accomplished its specific objects, she was 


with difficulty induced to continue her 
exertions in the public cause. The cre- 
dit, which she obtained with the court, is 
attributed by historians to two proofs of 
her inspiration, which she exhibited: she 
discovered the king in a disguise, though 
she had never before seen him; anda 
sword, with which she demanded to be 
armed, was found in an ancient tomb by 
a search, which she had directed. In 
corroboration of the argument of Mr. 
Southey it may be added, that Mr. Hal- 
lam (vol. i. pp. 78, 79, note) has assigned 
cogent arguments from dates, for depriv- 
ing Agnes Sorrel of the glory of having 
been instrumental to the deliverance of 
her country, by dissuading the king from 
despairing of the kingdom, when Orleans 
was besieged, though the tradition is as 
ancient as Francis 1. The truth seems 
to be, that Agnes had rendered herself 
popular, by using her influence in a gene- 
rous patronage of merit, and so obtained 
in return more credit than she could 
justly claim. 
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became persuaded that she was specially commissioned 
to effect its deliverance. Rejected at first as an idle 
visionary, she persisted in declaring that she was dele- 
gated to raise the siege of Orleans, then invested by the 
English, and to crown the native prince in Rheims, at 
that time in their possession. When, after some hesita- 
tion, her proposal was accepted, she led on the before 
disheartened troops to the most signal successes, and 
within the short space of three months astonished her 
countrymen by the accomplishment of both her promises. 
When she had thus fulfilled what she had conceived to 
be her appointed office, she would have returned to her 
primitive obscurity*, but, unhappily for her, she was 
persuaded to conduct the French army in other enter- 
prises, and being taken by the English, When she was 
leading an unsuccessful sally from Compiegng, she was 
condemned and burned as a witch. 

Though by the mighty influence of the national enthu- 
siasm, which Joan had excited, the English interest in 
France had received a fatal shock, it still preserved its 
existence. At length however its great support, the 
alliance of the duke of Burgundy, was withdrawn by a 
reconciliation, which was effected between this nobleman 
and Charles VII.*; and the war, though never formally 
terminated, ccased in the year 1457* to be waged by 
either nation. The king of England might by the medi- 
ation of the duke have obtained Guienne and Nor- 
mandy*; but fortunately for his own country, as for 
France, he rejected the overture, and in the event re- 
tained only Calais®, the adjacent county of Guisnes, 
and the empty title of the king of France™. 


# Abréyé Chron., tome iv. p. 469. 8 Thid., p. 108. 
Henault, vol. i. p. 294. 36 Calais and Guisnes were recovered 

8 Abrégé de I'Hist., tome v. p. 105, by the French in the year 1558. 

+ In that year the French landed at “7 This was abandoned on occasion 
Sandwich, and carried away some plun- of the enactment of the union of Ireland 
der.—Ibid., p. 236. with Great Britain in the year 1800, 
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In reviewing the operation of this protracted, violent 
and varied struggle, as it modified the government of 
France, we perceive it at first bestowing additional im- 
portance on those assemblies of the states, which have 
been described as what a mireralogist would term a 
transition-form of the constitution, and ultimately giving 
occasion to the abolition of such conventions, and the 
final arrangement of a more simple monarchy. 

Though it had been acknowledged that the king was 
invested with the legislative power, the right of im- 
posing taxes had never been conceded by ihe nation™, 
which was on the contrary always careful to stipulate, 
that its grants were free, and that no precedent should 
be inferred from them in favour of the crown. Sucha 
precedent mifyht however have been soon inferred, and 
the right gf taxation united with that of legislation, if 
the wars of England had not rendered the necessities 
and demands of the state so considerable, as to excite 
the discontent and opposition of the people. So violent 
was this discontent, that, if the reign of Philip VI., in 
which these wars had their commencement, had bcen of 
longer continuance, it would probably have ended with 
a general insurrection®, the people uniting with the 
nobility against the crown. The personal character of 
this prince, who was severe and impetuous, was also 
well fitted to arouse such a spirit in the minds of his 
subjects, In one instance he indulged this disposition 
to such a degree that, suspecting some nobles of a trea- 
sonable correspondence -with the English, he caused 
them to be beheaded without trial, though no example 
of the capital punishment of a noble had before oc- 
curred“, 

A reign thus fitted to provoke discontent by its se- 
verity, was succeeded by one well adapted to encourage 


* Mably, liv.v.ch.i. | ™ Ibid, © Abrégé Chron., tome iv. p, 50, 
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it by its weakness, John, the unfortunate sovereign 
defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of Poitiers, 
being destitute of every talent except military courage. 
This prince, intimidated by the irritation of the public 
mind“, assembled the states-general in the very com- 
mencement of his reign. Finding the national conven- 
tion on this occasion intractable, he did not again venture 
to bring together the entire body, but endeavoured to 
prevail separately with each district and city, to comply 
with his demands. This expedient appears not to have 
been more successful than the former, the strange alte- 
rations of the value of the coin indicating great financial 
embarrassment. At length, in the year 1355, the hostile 
preparations of the English monarch Edward III. com- 
pelled the king of France to make a publi@*appeal to the 
liberality of his subjects; still however he .would not 
venture to unite in one assembly the whole national re- 
presentation, but held two distinct meetings, one of the 
states of the northern, the other of those of the southern 
provinces. 

The states of the year 1355, as they formed the great 
crisis of the national resistance ‘to the royal power, de- 
serve particular attention. They resolved® that a force 
of thirty thousand men should be levied to oppose the 
English, and undertook to provide for their pay, in return 
for which they obtained from the king an assurance, that 
certain grievances, which they specified, should be 
redressed, Anxious also to secure the appropriation of 
the new assessments to the purposes, for which they had 
been granted, they named nine commissioners, chosen 
from the three orders, whom the king was required to 
consult after the separation of the states, and sent three 
deputies into each bailiwick to maintain the treaty con- 
cluded with the king, and to superintend the collection 


“ Mably, liv. v. ch, ii. @ Ibid. 
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of the assessments. « In these :measures. their, conduct 
appears to have been firm.and judicious .. Jn, many. par- 
ticulars however they committed errors, whigh } blasted 
the hope of reformation. They neglected to, require, 
that the separation of the northern and southern states 
should be abrogated, and that a general assembly should 
be annually convened in some appointed place: they 
rendered the appointment of their commissioners futile” 
by leaving them destitute of the power necessary for the 
effectual discharge of their duty, and even subjecting 
them to the king from whom they were to receive com- 
missions, and to the parliament, to which their disputes 
were referred, and also by requiring an unanimity, which 
necessarily embarrassed their operations: they employed 
themselves nireover in proscribing particular abuses“, 
which would have ceased of themselves, instead of estab- 
lishing general principles of liberty, which might have 
become the landmarks of the public rights: but their 
great and decisive error was a conditional law, which 
enacted that, if the next states should refuse to grant to 
the king the necessary subsidies, he should re-enter into 
the enjoyment of the rights, which he had renounced, 
with the single exception of the right of prisage. These 
stipulations however, incomplete as they were, might yet 
have been effectual, before the legislative power of the 
king had been formally acknowledged ; but this power® 


‘8 They had not the power of convening 
the states-general, though the commis- 
sioners sent to the bailiwicks had that of 
assembling the provincial states—Mahly, 
liv. v. ch. ii. 


assembled the states-general; but in the 
reigns of his sons it began to be distinctly 
held that the king could make new laws, 
but that he could not abrogate the old. 
It is probable that, as often as Philip 


“ The king engaged to reform the 
coinage, and not to alter it in future ; the 
extortions practised by the officers of the 
crown were proscribed ; the administra- 
tion of various inferior tribunals was re- 
gulated and restrained; and milita 
officers were required to complete their 
companies..Ibid. 

*© It had not been formally recognised 
even in the time of Philip IV., who first 


VI. asyembled the states, the prince and 
the nation reciprocally declared their 
wants, and that the king published in his 
own name the regulations required by his 
people. Hence, as the ordinances ap- 
peared to be the work of the prince alone, 
the states seem to have begun to think, 
that they possessed only the power of 
making remonstrances.—IJbid. 
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had. been recognised before the reign of John, and the 
states, though adverse to his demands of money, allowed 
his right of legislation. 

The states of the year 1355 were followed by those of 
the succeeding year in yet more urgent circumstances of 
public distress. The French army had been defeated by 
the English in the battle of Poitiers, the king taken pri- 
soner, and the dauphin“ left to manage the government 
as hemight. The proceedings of the states were accord- 
ingly more vigorous, than they had been in the preceding 
year. They began by appointing a committee of grie- 
vances, which refused to admit any agents on the part of 
the king; they then adopted those ordinances, which 
had been framed by the preceding stateg for the relief 
of the public necessities ; and, to secure the observance 
of their stipulations, they required that their ,adversaries 
should be dismissed from the administration. This last 
demand interrupted the negotiation, for the dauphin im- 
mediately dissolved the convention, hoping to experience 
more submission in the meetings of the provinces. Re- 
ceiving however a peremptory refusal of assistance from 
the city of Paris, he was forced to convene in one assem- 
bly the states of the northern division of the kingdom, by 
which he was compelled to yield to the obnoxious requi- 
sition, and remove twenty-two of the ministers of his 
father. 

But, although the states had thus been enabled, by the 
increased embarrassment of the government, to act with 
More success than in the precéding year, they did not 
adopt more effectual measures for the establishment of 
the public liberty. Instead of rendering themselves an 


“@ Dauphiné was ceded by its count in 
the year 1343 in favour of Philip the se- 
cond son of Philip VI., and the cession 
was completed in the year 1349, the count, 
in his affliction for the loss of his only 
son, having determined to retire from the 
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world. After this first appointment of a 
younger son of the king, the title of dau- 
phin was always given to the eldest, but 
the province was never relinquished to 
these princes after the —_ 1440. —Hex 
nault, vol. i. pp. 246, 247. 
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ordinary and permanent member of the constitution, they 
demanded only the privilege of assembling at pleasure 
during a year, and even for the exercise of this very 
limited privilege made no provisional arrangement, to 
determine the mode in which they should be convened : 
very imperfectly too correcting an error of the former 
States, they continued to require that at least six of the 
nine commissioners should be unanimous, and that these 
six should be composed of persons deputed from each of 
the three orders : and, in their prosecution of petty grie- 
vances, they alienated all the tribunals and magistracies 
of the kingdom, and created a host of enemies, who 
united in strict co-operation to frustrate their efforts, as 
800n as a dissolution of the assembly had deprived them 
of their collective authority. 

That such assemblies should have terminated in the 
exaltation of the royal power, cannot occasion surprise. 
Instead of receiving relief from their exertions, the 
nation was more unhappy after the year 1356, than it 
had been before“’, and therefore ceased to entertain any 
hope of advantage from these conventions. The states, 
on the other hand, conscious that they had forfeited the 
public confidence, became much more submissive to the 
crown. A popular insurrection, which under the name 
of the jacquerte® began in Paris, and spread through 
the provinces, favoured this change of conduct by irri- 

*! Mably, liv. v. ch. v. 
“ Th 


e insurrection was sO named ac- 


eording to some from the jacque, a lesen 
worn by the common people, or 


agcording to others from one Jacques 


that this union was hindered by the fear 
of pillage. The spirit of insurrection be- 
gan among the Flemings, who were al- 
ways tenacious of their privileges, and 
had then become conscious of their ability 


Bonhomme their leader—Abrégé de 
V'Hist., tome iv. p. 65. According to Me- 
zeray the name he derived from the 
contemptuous appellation of Jacques Bon- 
homme, (a 7 ine gente ta the 

sants——Abrég6 Chron., tome iv, p. 120. 
This writer has remarked, that the go- 
, Yernment would have been overthrown, if 
the towns had jcined the insurgents ; but 


to maintain them. To their example 
Froissart ascribes the tumults, which 
broke out about the same time in France 
and England. These were however but 
separate indications of that general spirit 
of freedom, which was then rising in those 


see ap the ior orders ri 
society ong tram vol, 
ipso 
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tating the prelates and the nobles; and the dauphin 
availed himself of the crisis with a political ability per- 
fectly suited to his situation. The states of the northern 
provinees on this occasion voted a subsidy, which was 
indeed still called a free gift, and which the dauphin, 
careful to avoid giving offence, consented not to consider 
as a precedent ; but this assembly at the same time aban- 
doned to the prince the whole administration of the 
government, requiring only that he should act with the 
concurrence of three of his ministers, who should coun- 
tersign his orders, or, as is added, should afhx their 
seals, if they should not be able to write; and it also 
allowed him to dispose of a tenth part of the subsidy 
agreeably to his own pleasure. 

In the precautions then employed by” the states we 
may discover the principles of the responsibility of 
ministers, and of the separation of a civil list from the 
general expenditure of the nation; these were however 
unavailing in a government, in which no regular control 
was exercised, by which they could be rendered opera- 
tive. Immediately afterwards g revolution was effected 
in Paris in favour of the dauphin, who was received 
into the city without conditions; and, the provinces 
imitating the example of the capital, he was in the 
following year enabled to address himself in terms of 
authority to another convention of the northern states. 
The peace of Bretigni, concluded in the year 1360, 
having restored John to his throne, this monarch received 
from his son, after all these stftggles, much more power 
than any of his predecessors had enjoyed. He imposed 
various taxes without holding any assembly of the states, 
appointing also his own officers to superintend the col- 
lection; and, when he did convene such an assembly, 
it confined itself to requests and remonstrances, while 
the king deliberated only with his council. 

T2 
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John died within four years from his restoration. 
The reign of his successor, Charles V., became the period 
of the aggrandisement of the parliament, which was then 
exalted on the ruin of the states-general. This prince, 
who as dauphin had governed the kingdom during the 
captivity of his father, had sufficiently experienced their 
spirit of resistance to the royal power, to resolve to effect 
the entire suppression of the assemblies of the states”. 
With this view he convened only the states of particular 
districts, and, that he might efface the recollection of 
the states-general, he went solemnly to the parliament, 
and held there assemblies, which have been since deno- 
minated beds of justice. As there were no national 
assemblies unger any of the kings of the third race 
before Philip IV., the predecessors of that prince, to 
give greatenforce to their ordinances, had been used to 
go themselves to publish them in the parliament of the 
capital, or the supreme court of justice. This practice 
was revived by Charles V., who also rendered these 
extraordinary meetings in some degree images of the 
national assemblies, by convening prelates, lords, and 
some notable or principal citizens of Paris, together with 
the magistrates, who regularly composed the court. 

Never was any prince better qualified than this mo- 
narch to effect such a change in the constitution of his 
country, for he well knew how to conceal his ambition 
under the veil of patriotism, and managed the temper of 
the nation with so much dexterity, that in executing his 
plans of aggrandisemenf* he appeared to act only in 
obedience to the public sentiment. The measures of 
his domestic policy were at the same time powerfully 
supported by the success, with which he acted against 
the foreign enemy of his people, as he contrived to wrest 


4 Mably, liv. vis ch. 4 
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from the English almost all the territory, which had 
been ceded to them by the treaty of Bretigni™. 

It would at the first view seem, that the progress of 
the government towards the. full establishment of the 
royal power, must have experienced a very considerable 
interruption in a reign of a character so very different, 
as that of the succeeding prince, Charles VI. This king 
having ascended the throne in the thirteenth year of his 
age, and being in his more advanced life subject at 
intervals.to frenzy, his reign was an almost unvarying 
scene of domestic faction, which was terminated by the 
decisive successes of Henry V. of England. But Mably 
has on this occasion made a remark®™ similar to one 
which he had before made concerning the weakness of 
the successors of Charlemagne, observing that the weak- 
ness of Charles VI., in the peculiar circvmstances of 
France, served to maintain, and even to increase, the 
authority of the crown. While the feudal government 
continued to be vigorous, the administration was little 
sought, and even in the reign of John the ministers, 
whose dismission was required ,by the states, were very 
obscure men; but, when Charles V. had attained to 
the possession of arbitrary power, to share the manage- 
ment of public affairs became the object of the great, 
who accordingly struggled with their utmost power for 
the possession of the prize. In this state of affairs a 
prince capable of resisting the pretensions of the greater 
nobles must have been exposed to the most violent 
shocks of faction, and, if he Were not compelled to sub- 
mit to some limitations of his authority, must at least 


The English at his death retained 
possession only of Calais, Bourdeaux, 
and some other places of less importance. 
—Abrégé de l’Hist., tome iv, p. 222. 

_*. Liv. vi. ch. iv. Of that earlier pe- 
tiod he had remarked, ‘on ne refusoit 


.pas de préter la foi et ’hommage, 


qu'on y étoit accoiitumé; mais on violoit 
ges engagemens sans scrupule, parce qu’ 
7 pouvoit le faire impunément.—Lav, ij. 
ch, Vv. 
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have been unable to enlarge it by additional powers. 
The feeble reign of Charles VI. on the contrary allowing 
an ample field for the ambition of the leaders of parties, 
all conceived it to be their own jnterest to augment the 
authority, of which they were eager to secure to them- 
selves the exclusive management. 

Though Charles VII. was not equally incapable as_ 
his father, he was yet of a passive character, which con- 
tinued this indulgence of the ambition of the great. The 
splendid successes of his reign have procured for him 
the appellation of the Victorious, but he had little per- 
sonal claim to the distinction. Devoted to festive gra- 
tification *, he was rather a spectator, than an actor, in 
the restoratiop.of his country, and the primary agent of 
the revolution was a female of obscure condition. Under 
such a prifee the great nobles would naturally continue 
to exalt a power, which they regarded as their own, 
while the acquiescence of the nation would be con- 
ciliated by the popularity of a successful government. 
In this reign accordingly the sovereign was first fur- 
nished with the two gueat resources of dominion™, a 
standing army and the power of imposing taxes. The 
military force consisted of nine thousand men, and the 
annual taxes at the death of Charles VII. amounted to 
one million eight hundred thousand francs, or about 
seventy-two thousand pounds of the money of England. 

The reign of the next monarch, Lewis XI., consti- 
tuted a new period of the advancement of the royal 
authority. The great, assisted by the returning pros- 


One day, when La Hire came to 


88 Philip de Comines, liv. vi. ch. vii. 
give him an account of some very im- 


Abrégé de l’Hist., tome v. pp. 171, 172. 


portant affair, the king showed him the 
preparation made for a banquet, and 
asked hisopinion. I think, said La Hire, 
that it is impossible to lose a kingdom 
with more gaiety,—Henault, vol. i, p. 


Comines remarks, that this standing army 
was raised in imitation of the princes of 
Italy, the habits of commerce having 
there introduced the practice, while they 
furnished the means, of supporting mer- 
cenary forces. 
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perity of the country, had exalted the prerogative, but 
only with the intention of possessing it in the name of 
the prince; and for the real aggrandisement of the 
power of the sovereign a prince was required, who 
should reduce them toa subordination compatible with 
his own exercise of the prerogative, which they had so 
augmented. For such an enterprise Lewis was emi- 
nently qualified both by his natural character, and by 
the circumstances of his early life. By nature impe- 
rious, he was strongly disposed to throw off the yoke, 
which the nobles had imposed; and formed by his 
situation in youth to the habitual practice of dissimula- 
tion and cunning “, he was prepared to avail himself of 
all the arts of policy. The natural haughtiness of his 
character had given occasion to his acquited dissimula- 
tion ©, for, presuming on his talents and his services, he 
formed a party in opposition to his father, and was on 
that account compelled to seek, during almost six years, 
a retreat in the court of Burgundy. To the discipline 
of this exile an important influence has been ascribed by 
the interesting annalist of this period *, who has par- 
ticularly contrasted to the frivolous education, commonly 
received by the princes of France, the solid advantages 
conferred by the embarrassments, which were then ex- 
perienced by Lewis. 

At the accession of this prince the royal power was 
parcelled among a number of nobles, who had been mi- 
nisters of his father, and was at the same time rivalled, 
on two opposite sides of theskingdom, by the powerful 
dukes of Brittany and Burgundy. Brittany, itself a 
very considerable province, was yet more formidable as 
it afforded to the English, its natural auxiliaries, an easy 


5¢ It became his maxim, that the man, 8 Thid., vol. i. pp. 11, 60. 
who did not know how to dissemble, was © Comines, liy. 1. ch. x 
unfit to goveru.——Duclos, vol, ii, p, 338. 
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into the heart of the country. - The extended 
dotinions' of the duke of Burgundy, which’ through 
Flanders presented also another entrance to that people; 
commanded much of the frontier of France on the north 
and on the east. Usurped internally by the great ‘men, 
who still affected the obedience of subjects, and ex- 
ternally resisted by the two yet greater nobles, who 
scarcely acknowledged even a nominal dependence, the 
power of the sovereign required the interposition of a 
very able prince, assisted by very favourable circum- 
stances. Lewis soon brought forward the crisis, by 
which the result was determined, for he began his reign 
with the abrupt dismission of all those, who had been 
the ministers of his father. This measure has been 
condemned by Philip de Comines as impolitic”; but, 
though tha.king appears to have acted under the in- 
fluence of his original vehemence of character, instead 
of practising the policy, which he had learned in his 
exile, he, however unintentionally, prepared by’ this 
very measure the struggle, which ended in the full 
establishment of his power. The dismissed nobles, 
irritated at their loss of power, associated together for 
their mutual support; the dukes of Burgundy and Brit- 
tany were induced to give their assistance in waging, 
what was most unfitly denominated the war of the public 
good *; and Lewis in the third year of his reign found 
himself committed in a contest, which must terminate 
either in the exaltation, or in the suppression, of the 
royal authority. . 

The subjects of the house of Burgundy at that time 


*! Comines, ch. x. 

58 ‘When most of the demands of pro- 
vinces, lands, places, and pensions, had 
been conceded by the king, the princes of 
the league ed to speak of the 
public good, but came to no decision, and 
the people were eyen gubjected to addi- 


tional oppression, for satisfying the ra- 
pacity of those, who professed to be their 
protectors. Dammartin, one of the con- 
federates, said to another of them, the 
duke of Burgundy, that this league had 
been the league of the public mischief. 
Duclos, vol. 1. p. 188. 
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enjoyed wealth and prosperity beyond any other people® ; 
such indeed was the splendour, which commercial opu- 
lence: had introduced among them, that the pompous 
ceremonial began in the court of Burgundy, which : was 
afterwards adopted in tliat of Austria, and was from the 
latter transmitted to Castile. The Burgundian family® 
had governed the duchy during a century, in which time 
very numerous and considerable acquisitions of territory 
had been effected. A marriage® of the first duke of that 
family with the daughter of the count of Flanders, who 
was also widow of the last duke of an extinct family of 
Burgundy, had a century before™ added to his duchy 
Flanders, Artois, and Franche Comté, with Nevers, 
Rethuel, Mechlin, and Antwerp. His grandson acquired 
by purchase Namur and Luxemburgh, vy inheritance 
Brabant and Limburgh, and by a pretended claim in the 
right of his mother, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
West Friesland. His great-grandson, who was contem- 
porary to Lewis XI., added Guelderland and Zutphen 
by a purchase, and thus extended his territories from the 
frontier of Provence to the shore of the German ocean, a 
formidable range of territory,’as it comprehended so 
much of the industry and opulence of that period. 

It was the wish of this last duke to form his territories 
into an independent kingdom, and for this purpose he 
had entered into a negotiation with the German emperor, 
by whom he was to be advanced to the regal dignity ; 
but the scheme was defeated by the intrigues of the 
French king, and by the mutawal suspicions of the em- 


N uits, Auxonne, and St. John de Laune; 


5° Comines, liv. i. ch. ii. 
the Autunnois, or the baillages of Autun, 


60 Duclos, vol. i. p. 29. 


*! The duchy, having devolved to the 
crown, was granted in the year 1361 toa 
younger son of John, then king of France. 

*® Coxe’s Hist. of the House of Aus- 
tria, vol. i. p. 285, &c. 

“ The duchy consisted of the Dijon- 
nojs, or the baillages of Dijon, Beaune, 


Mont Cenis, Semuren, Briennois, and 
Bourbon Lanci; the Chalonnois, with the 
Bresse Chiélonnoise ; the Auxois, in which 
were comprised the baillages of Semur, 
Avalon, Arnai le Duc, and Saulieu; and 
the Pays de Montagne.—Ibid. 
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pesor and the duke. If this kingdom had been estab- 
lished, and had been able to maintain its existenee, the 
relations of the European system must have been con- 
siderably disturbed, as the Netherlands im that case 
would not have been connected with the Spanish govern- 
ment, and the Dutch provinces would therefore not have 
received that impulse of bigotry and persecution, to 
which they owed the existence and the importance of 
their independent republic; nor can we suppose that the 
mutual relations of France and Germany would not also 
have been disturbed, if a considerable kingdom had thus 
been interposed between them, with distinct interests, to 
be protected by new combinations. 

A different destiny, better suited to the federative 
policy of Eufope, awaited this assemblage of various 
territories. It was dissolved at the death of this duke, 
and, while the French king™ annexed to his crown the 
duchy of Burgundy, as forfeited by the treason of the 
last possessor, the other territories were by the marriage 
of his daughter transferred to the family of Austria. 
That some part at least of those other territories was not 
by such a marriage united to the crown of France, was 
the result of various contingencies. Mary, the daughter 
of the last duke, was thirteen years older than the dau- 
phin, who at the death of the duke was but in his seventh 
year. Notwithstanding this impediment, Lewis nego- 
tiated a matrimonial alliance, and had even, says his 
biographer™, obtained the consent of the heiress; but 
either her love® for the mchduke Maximilian, or resent- 
ment” excited in her mind by the conduct of Lewis, 
determined her to give her hand to the son of the em- 
peror. This marriage having produced two children, 


% Fenault, vel. ii. p. 308. & Coxe’s Hist. of the House of Austria, 
ba Duclos, vol. il, p- 184, vol. i, Pe 288, 
% Duclos, vol. ii. p. 184. 
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Philip the father of the emperor Charles V. and a daugh- 
ter named Margaret, a matrimonial treaty was concluded 
for an alliance between the daughter and the dauphin, 
which would have transferred to the crown of France® 
Franche Comté and Artois, with some less considerable 
districts ; but the young prince, having succeeded to the 
throne of France, declined to perform the engagement, 
that he might connect himself with the heiress of Brit- 
tany. In this manner was the powerful principality of 
the Burgundian dukes very unequally partitioned be- 
tween the two neighbouring monarchies. It had hung 
on the frontier of France as long as it could contribute 
to the development of the government of that country, 
and was then distributed between the adjacent states in 
the manner most suitable to the general atvelopment of 
the European system. 5 

It is remarkable that both the engagements of the 
French king, Charles VIII., were specially fitted to ex- 
cite that animosity between France and the empire, which 
afterwards produced effects so important. The lady, in 
regard to whom that prince violated his contract, after 
she had resided seven years in the French court, as his 
intended bride, was the daughter of the emperor Max- 
imilian; and the other, whom he married, had been 
affianced to that prince. 

The personal character of the last duke of Burgundy 
was remarkably instrumental in the ruin of a state, 
which had been eminently prosperous under the govern- 
ment of his predecessors. Gharles, surnamed the Bold 
because he delighted in war, was very desirous of 


°° The death of Mary, occasioned by enjo ater li . For this reason, 
falling from her horse, had rendered the wien re king of ce required o 
Flemings indifferent to the interests of Artois as a dowry, they added Franch 
Maximilian and his son; and they were Comté, Masconnois, Auxerrois, and Cha. 
therefore well disposed to diminish the rolois—Abrégé de l'Hist., tome ¥. p. 
power of the young duke, that they might 413, Abrégé Chron, tome iv. p. 665. 
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directing his hostility against the king. of, France,,and 
had even, three years before the death of. his father®, 
entered into a confederacy for this purpose with the 
duke of Brittany ; but he was also ambitious of obtaining 
from the emperor a grant of the royal dignity, which 
he was supposed to have power to bestow, and, being 
exasperated by the disappointment”, which he expe- 
rienced in regard to this favourite object, he engaged in 
‘a succession of German enterprises, terminating in a 
disastrous war with the Swiss. It was suggested to 
Lewis”, that his adversary had entered upon a career, 
in which he would probably exhaust his powers, and 
that he should suffer him to proceed in it without any 
direct molestation. The event justified the counsel. 
The militarystrength of the duke was wasted against 
the mountaineers of Swisserland, ‘and, struggling to 
maintain himself with the feeble remnant of his forces, 
he afterwards perished in Lorraine. 

Among the circumstances, which favoured the policy 
of Lewis XI., must be mentioned the domestic war of 
the two royal houses of England, which diverted the 
efforts of that country. ‘This indeed was not sufficient 
for entirely preventing an embarrassing interposition : 
but the French king took care to secure by money the 
indolent and voluptuous Edward IV. and his principal 
ministers”; and on one occasion”, when the English 
monarch had at last brought a gallant army to co-operate 


9 Comines, liv. i. ch. i. 

7 Coxe’s Hist. of the House of Austriy, 
vol. i. p. 287, 

7. Comines, liv. iv. ch. i. 

7 A pension of fifty thousand crowns 
was punctually paid in London to Ed- 
ward, who was permitted to call it a tri- 
bute. Seventy-five thousand crowns were 
also paid to him when in France, 
which the English calied a fine for that 
kingdom. Pensions,, amounting an- 
nually. to sixteen: thousand crowns, were 


distributed among the officers of his 
court; and considerable presents were 
also given to those officers, and to all am- 
bassadors, and to every person sent from 
the English government. The acquit- 
tances of all the English officers, except 
the High Chamberlain, who was too 
cautious to Pive one, were in the Chamber 
of Accounts at Paris—Ibid, liv. vi. 


ch. i, 
78 Tbid., liv, iv, ch. v. 
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with the duke of Burgundy, the German enterprises of 
the duke ‘disappointed the design. 

The duke of Brittany still preserved his independence ; 
but the reign of Lewis had been, with only this exception, 
successful in the suppression of the adversaries of the 
royal power. Athome this prince saw himself delivered 
from all his enemies “; several of them he had himself 
removed by judicial executions, and in the course of 
succession he had become possessed of the properties of 
the rest. The formidable power”, which had been col- 
lected on the northern and eastern border of his king- 
dom, was dissipated in consequence of the discomfiture 
and death of the duke of Burgundy. The popular 
feeling too was favourable to the policy of the monarch, 
for the nation, tired of the assemblies of the states 76 
suffered him to dictate their proceedings, and-the reality 
of his power was exemplified in the increase and multi- 
plication of the taxes”. The death of the duke of Brit- 
tany, and the marriage of his daughter and _ heiress, 
which in the year 1491 gave to Charles VIII. the pos- 
session of the duchy, supplied,what was yet deficient, 
and left the sovereign without any rival of his authority. 

The power of the great, which in the reign of Charles 
VIT. had been instrumental to the agerandisement of the 
sovereign, and had then been repressed by the royal 
authority in that of Lewis XI., was in the succeeding 
reign of Charles VIII. rendered an established part of 
the constitution, in that subordinate condition to which 
it had been reduced. Lewis whs sensible that they had 


% Comines, liv. v. ch. xii 

7 ‘The house of Hest was at the ab- 
solute disposal of the duke of Burgundy ; 
the duke of Milan was his ally; René, 
king of yea h intended to make him his 
heir, and to deliver Provence to him: so 
that, if he had been successful in the war 
commenced with the Swiss, he would 
ave commanded all the adjacent coun- 


tries from the German Ocean to the Me- 
diterranean, including Lorraine and Pro- 
vence.—Ibid., liv. v. ch. 1. 

% Mably, liv. vi. ch. iv. 

7 Lewis XI. raised four millions seven 
hundred thousand livres annually, whereas 
Charles VII. had never levied more than 
one million eight hundred. thousand. 
Henault, vol, i. p. 324, 
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been confounded, not subdued *; and therefore thought 
it expedient to direct, that his son should not adopt any 
measure without the advice and contutrence of the 
princes of the royal family, and of the great officers 
of the crown. Thus the absolute monarchy of Lewis 
XI. was tempered by a species of aristocracy in the 
reign of Charles VIII., but of a very submissive character. 
When the states-general were convened at the acces- 
sion of this prince”, the nobility and gentry delivered 
their petitions on their knees, and granting, without any 
opposition, the required supply of two millions and a 
half of francs, entreated that they might be again as- 
sembled at the end of two years, to provide whatever 
further sum the king should deem necessary. The 
union of the’preat fiefs to the crown had at this time so 
modified tke aristocracy of France, that it could assume 
a settled position in the general frame of the govern- 
ment, no great lordship remaining to disturb the order 
of the monarchy. 

The parliament, which had been much aggrandised 
by Charles V. in his desire of superseding the states- 
general, became perpetual in the feeble and turbulent 
reign of Charles VI.™, the magistrates, who composed 
it, holding their places during their lives, or at least 
during the reign of the king, and having acquired the 
right of presenting to the king the persons, whom they 
desired to be admitted into the body. The nation, at 
this time disappointed by the states-general®, and 
weary of anarchy, lookett to the parliament for protec- 


© Mably, liv. vi. ch. iv. 

99 Comines, liv. vy. ch. xviii, 

8 Mably, liv. vi. ch. v. 

6! The states-general were first assem- 
bled in the year 1303, and for the last 
time in the year 1614; but the regular 
convention of the states ceased from the 
year 1358 by the great confusion, which 


the successes of the English had oera- 
sioned.—Abrégé Chron., tome iv, p. 119. 
After this time they were assembled only 
for the purpose of authorising some spe- 
cific measures of the government, not 

dinary administra- 


for assisting in its or 
tion. 
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tion; the confidence of the public drew upon it the 
attention of the government, as it seemed capable of 
affording the support of public opinion ; and the different 
factions, which successively possessed themselves of the 
royal authority, endeavoured to procure the appearance 
of its approbation, by causing their ordinances to be in- 
serted in its registry. The practice of deliberating on 
the measures of the government probably began in the 
latter part of this disastrous reign, apparently in imita- 
tion of the states-general. In the reign of Charles VII. 
expressions of disapprobation, accompanying the inser- 
tion in the registry, were understood to weaken in some 
degree the authority of a law; and Lewis XI., though 
probably but with the design of evading an application 
of the duke of Burgundy, alleged on on¢ occasion the 
necessity of registering the royal edicts... Thus the 
decline and ruin of the states-general, the weakness and 
disorder of the reign of Charles VI1., the factious conten- 
tions of ambitious nobles, and the policy of a crafty 
sovereign, all co-operated to favour the growing preten- 
sions of the parliament; and the public, apprehensive of 
the excesses of arbitrary power, saw with pleasure a 
new barrier erected between them and the despotism of 
the royal council. 

The parliament thus constituted served to protect the 
kingdom from the mischiefs, which might have been 
caused, either by the factions of the great, or by the 
discontent of the people®. The restoration of the power 
of the nobles, whose influence-on the public opinion had 
been much augmented by their successful exertions in 
the expulsion of the English, might have renewed the 
lawless violence of former ages, if a body had not ex- 
isted, which owed its importance to the authority of 


® Mably, liv, vie ch. vi. 
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law,™,.and was therefore interested. in, maintaining, the 
principles of regular government, . The same body also, 
by presenting to, the people the hope, of constitutional 
protection, disposed them to refrain from these. move- 
ments of sedition, which otherwise would probably have 
resulted from their discontents, and thus inclined them 


to a peaceable and orderly submission. 


In the popular. 


reign of Lewis XII. it served likewise to moderate a 
contrary jpropensity of the nation™, which had become 
tired of its struggles against the authority of the crown. 
Emboldened perhaps by observing that the states-general 
had ceased to be assembled, possibly excited by the 
multiplied abuses of the royal power, it began to oppose 
itself to the general tendency, by which the nation was 
carried to arf implicit acquiescence in the ‘will of the 


sovereign. 


The series of reigns, comprehended within the period 
of this chapter, was concluded by that of Lewis XII., 
whose affectionate concern for the happiness of his sub- 
jects procured for him the truly glorious appellation of 


father of his people™. 


Such a reign was well fitted to 


tranquillise the government after the agitations, to. which 
it had been so long exposed, and to bring the several 
orders of the state into some degree of national union. 
Much indeed of the ten years, which it lasted, was occu- 
pied in engagements of foreign policy, which had been 


*§ The parliament was employed by 
Buccessive kings in forming a digest of 
the various customs, observed in the sevg- 
ral provinces of France, The order was 
issued by Charles VII. in the year 1453, 
and the work was begun under Charles 
VIIE. in the year 1495, but it was not 
completed until more than a hundred 
years had elapsed from the death of the 
former. ‘Though we should include only 
the principal varieties, we should find at 
least sixty, for the greatest part very 
gifferent.—Mably, liv. vi. ch. vi, 

® Tbid., liv. vii. ch. iii, 


® He in particular remitted one half 
of the taxes, and never imposed any new, 
but defrayed the expenses of his foreign 
expeditions by an extreme parsimony.— 
Henault, vol. i. p. 353. Daniel says that 
he reduced the taxes by a tenth part at 
his accession, and afterwards by a third, 
which reductions would leave three-fifths, 
or rather more than the half of the original 
assessments.— Abrégé de 1’ Hist., tome vi. 
p- 2. He provided however one injudi- 
cious resource in the place of taxes, hb 
the sale of financial offices.—-Abrégé 
Chron., tome v, p.121, 
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béguti by id Hhmiediate predecessor ; but, fs’ it was’ in 
its interior administration a reign of conciliation™}'sd'‘its 
foreign’ engagements must have contributed to'thé'sup- 
pression of‘doméstic animosities. oe 

‘When ‘the French government had been reduced ‘to 
order, it was in the natural course of human policy, that 
the new-felt vigour of the country should be exercised 
m some enterprise of foreign aggrandisement, for in 
nations, as in individuals, active exertion is the result of 
a consciousness of strength, and war is the most obvious, 
and the most usual, activity of states. It is not therefore 
surprising, that France should have been immediately 
engaged in the combinations of foreign policy with some 
or other of the neighbouring governments. It might 
indeed be concluded, that England should have been at 
this time the object of French enterprise. England had 
waged with France a long series of hostilities, and for 
a time had actually possessed itself of the government 
of the country ; and it seems natural that France should 
have turned upon its ancient enemy, and caused it to 
experience in its turn the miserjes of war. The efforts 
of France were however directed against Italy, while 
England was left to compose at leisure her domestic 
struggle of the rival families of Lancaster and York, in 
the establishment of that of Tudor on the throne. 

The weakness of Italy, resulting from its manifold 
divisions, naturally presented encouragement to the 
enterprise of the neighbouring people. Some special 
circumstances also stimulated the ambition of the two 
French princes, Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. 

The establishment of the family of Anjou on the 


® In this spirit he began his reign, the duke of Orleans, which had been his 
telling Lewis de la Trimouille, who had dignity. He had for his coat of arms a 
defeated and taken him prisoner before royal surrounded by a swarm, with a 
his accession, that it did not become the Latin ingcription.—Henault, vol. i, p. 
king of France to avenge the quarrels of 338, 346, 
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throne of Naples had prepared the pretension, which 
first prompted the invasions of the French, When that 
family had been expelled by the family of Aragon, the 
deposed prince, having retired to France, and leaving 
no male issue, bequeathed his rights to a son of his 
brother; and he also, leaving no issue, transmitted them 
by a similar appointment to Lewis XI. of France, who 
was the son of a sister of the same prince. Lewis 
indeed, contented with the acquisition of Provence, 
which had been conveyed by the bequest, neglected the 
Italian pretension, by which it was accompanied ; but the 
prospect of acquiring another sovereignty proved more 
attractive to the mind of his youthful successor Charles 
VIII., who wag also strongly urged to the enterprise by 
Lewis Sforza, uncle of the young duke of Milan, who, 
in planning the ruin of his nephew, found it necessary 
to endeavour to ruin also the king of Naples, the young 
duke being married to the daughter of that prince. In 
this manner was Charles VIII. induced to undertake, 
in the year 1494, his Italian expedition, in which his 
progress was an almost ynresisted triumph, his return a 
continued escape. 

To Lewis XII., who succeeded Charles VIII., another 
pretension was added, the object of which was the great 
duchy of Milan in the northern part of Italy. Being 
of a collateral branch of the royal family”, he inherited 
from a grandmother a claim to that duchy, which was 
then possessed by Francis Sforza, who had married an 
illegitimate daughter of the last duke. As the attempt 
of Charles VIII. to assert his pretension to the kingdom 


Valentine, a princess of Milan,mar- Lewis XII. as the grandson of Valen- 
ried the duke of Orleans, ason of Charles tine, inherited her pretension. Francis 
Y. of France, on which occasion it was Sforza however, who had married an ils 
stipulated, that the succession of Milan _ legitimate daughter of the duke, had pos, 
should deyolve to her,if her brother should —_sessed himself of the duchy. 
die without heirs, as actually | 
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of Naples had been disastrous, it seems to have been 
requisite that the ambition of his successor should be 
stimulated by an additional claim, particularly belonging 
to his own part of the royal family, the object of which, 
being nearer, might seem more attainable, and might also 
appear to facilitate the acquisition of that, which was 
more remote. The enterprise of Lewis was not more 
successful than that of his predecessor. By the double 
engagement however of the two pretensions, the French 
government became at once involved in all the combina- 
tions of Italian policy. 

That combination of France and England, which had 
been begun by the enterprise of the duke of Normandy, 
had at this time produced its effects cr, the internal 
arrangements of the two governments. It had first 
in England established a feudal sovereigniy, and yet 
‘assisted the efforts of liberty by the embarrassment of 
foreign possessions ; it had then reacted upon Frange, in 
which it appears to have provided a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the formation of a more orderly monarchy, than 
the circumstances of the country would otherwise have 
permitted to exist ; and the war with France had at the 
same time other operations on the domestic concerns of 
England, favourable to the development of its political 
interests, as shall be explained in the following chapter. 
When these things had been accomplished, the functions 
of the combination were discharged, and any further 
operation would have but generated disturbance and con- 
fusion. — " 

In this state of things the wars of Italy gave another 
direction to the forces of France, more agreeable to the 
actual circumstances of that country. The time had 
arrived, when it might enter into relations, which were 
soon to be matured into a general system of federative 
policy. The principles of this policy could be found 
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only amidst the superior refinement, and the multiplied 
telations, of the numerous states of Italy. To that coun- 
try accordingly was the enterprise of France directed by 
the causes, which have been mentioned ; and it was at the 
same time diverted from England, where no further 
advantage could have been received from its continued 
action. 

When we observe France in this manner drawn off 
from that combination with England, which had fulfilled 
its functions, and connected in a new combination with 
both extremities of Italy, in which country alone it could 
begin to engage itself in the relations of a federative 
policy, we seem to be surveying one of those complicated 
machines, invented to abbreviate the processes of human 
labour, in which the same part of the engine is made to 
perform successively different operations, with a prompt- 
ness and a fitness, that emulate the living intelligence of 
man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of the history of England, from the beginning of the reign of Edward 
II, in the year 1307, to that of the reign of Henry IV. 
in the year 1399. 


Edward IT. king in the year 1307.—Deposed, 1327, and succeeded by Edward III.— 
War with France begun, 1339.—House of Commons formed, 1343.—Treaty of 
Bretigni, 1360.—Wicliffe begins to teach in the same year.—War with France 
renewed, 1369.—Richard II. king, 1377.—Insurrection of the populace, 1381.— 
First English translation of the bible published by Wicliffe about the same time,— 
The king deposed, 1399. 


Tue history of the English government has been traced 
to the successive introduction of the two distinct classes 
of the representative members of the legislature, the 
knights of shires and the burgesses. These two classes 
however did not at first constitute one assembly, sepa- 
rated from the temporal lords and the prelates, but seem 
to have existed only as the elements of a future combina- 
tion, which was effected withjn the period to be con- 
sidered in the present chapter. The reign of Richard II, 
with which this period is concluded, evinced the import- 
ance of the new assembly of representatives, even by the 
efforts which the king successfully employed to corrupt 
its independence. 

Of the three reigns now to be considered, the first and 
the third have a remarkable resemblance, and are not 


less remarkably contrasted #6 the intermediate one of 


Edward III., both Edward II. and Richard II. having 
been weak and incapable princes, both ultimately driven 
from the throne, whereas the reign of Edward III., which 
was extended to the extraordinary length of fifty years, 
was successful abroad and useful at home, and constitutes 
one of the most brilliant periods of English history. We 
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thus observe two successive alternations of illustrious 
and feeble sovereigns, the imbecility of Edward II. hav- 
ing immediately followed the glorious government of the 
first prince of that name, as the weakness of Richard II. 
succeeded the splendid rule of the third Edward. 

These alternations may be easily shown to have been 
favourable to the formation of a mixed constitution, by 
which various powers were to be combined in very com- 
plicated relations. The principles of political activity, 
elicited in the reign of an able and enterprising sovereign, 
find an opportunity of more free exercise in the weak- 
ness of an incapable successor, but would probably 
become mischievously violent, if this liberty should be 
continued through two successive reigns. Though ano- 
ther able and enterprising prince may again excite new 
energies in ¢he social system, yet under such a govern- 
ment all the various agencies of the state will be retained 
in their subordination, and hindered from producing dis- 
turbance and confusion. When public order had been 
restored by the vigorous government of Edward I., the 
principles of a sound legislation had been established, 
and the materials of our mixed constitution had been 
completed, the contrasted government of Edward II. 
proved accordingly most directly favourable to the fur- 
ther growth and improvement of that constitution, by 
affording to the yet humble representatives of the popu- 
lar interests the opportunity of acquiring political im- 
portance. 

_ The weakness of Edwatd II. became manifest in the 
‘very commencement of his reign. Retiring from Scot- 
land, which his father had prepared to subdue for the 
third time, and disbanding the powerful army provided 
for the enterprise, he at once convinced his subjects of 
the entire incapacity of their sovereign. His whole reign 
‘of twenty years was consonant to the beginning. Devoted 
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in succession to two unworthy favourites, Piers de Ga- 
veston and Hugh le Despenser, he abandoned to their 
rapacity and mismanagement the interests of his people, 
and in supporting them.against the popular hatred en- 
gaged himself in a struggle, which at length destroyed 
his own authority, drove him from the throne, and de- 
prived him of life. 

All the European kingdoms’, especially that of Eng- 
land, were at this time unacquainted with the office of a 
prime minister ; and a prince so feeble as Edward II, 
had no other means of procuring tranquillity, than the 
dangerous expedient of devolving his whole authority 
upon some great baron, who should be able to maintain 
with his own power the ascendency of the crown. For 
supplying this deficiency of political arrangement pre- 
paration was made by the struggles, which were provoked 
by the unworthy favourites of this incapable prince. 
These struggles may be considered as the prototypes of 
the constitutional interference of the parliament in the 
selection of the ministers of the crown, irregular indeed 
and violent as the constitution swas yet very imperfectly 
formed, and the habits of all the classes of the people 
were disorderly and tumultuary, but still tending to dis- 
pose the minds of men to exercise a more peaceable and 
legitimate interposition in the management of the execu- 
tive government, when a more perfect constitution, and 
improved political habits, should have qualified them for 
such proceedings. The power of the crown being dele- 
gated to persons wholly unable to maintain themselves 
against the opposition of the nobles, and provoking 
public animadversion by their misconduct, the abuses of 
the government became subjects of parliamentary inquiry, 
and the formal deposition of the sovereign, which con« 


} Hume, vol. ii, pp. 959, 360, 
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ehided ‘the struggle, established the’ supreme ‘onttol of 
thé legislative assembly of the nation 

’ The commons? in the second parliament of this king, 
appended to their vote of a subsidy the unprecedented 
demand, that their petition for the redress of their grie- 
vances should be previously granted. Appeals also were 
made by both parties to the opinion of the public, and 
the archbishop of Canterbury® even vindicated the final 
proceedings of the last parliament in a sermon, the text 
of which was ‘ the voice of the people the voice of God.’ 
The first perfect copy too of a coronation-oath, which 
has been transmitted to us, is of that which was adminis- 
tered to Edward II. As this prince had already mani- 
fested his incapacity, and his attachment to a favourite, 
so that he had provoked a combination of the nobles, by 
which his coronation was delayed, it is probable that 
some more special precaution was then employed, than 
had been before perceived to be necessary. In this oath 
the rights of the people are claimed as established by the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, without any reference to 
the charter of John, whjch appears to have been con- 
sidered only as a confirmation of the ancient usages ; 
and the king is required to observe and enforce all the 
statutes, which the community of his kingdom should 
judge fit to enact. 

The right of deposing the king for incapacity was first 
maintained in the year 1321 by the lords*, who con- 
federated to crush the two Despensers, the favourite and 
his father ; but the banishment of these two obnoxious 
individuals was the only measure of severity, on which 
they insisted. Six years afterwards however the prin- 
ciple was carried into execution by the queen, jealous of 
the ascendency, which these men had gained over the 


* Lingard, vol, iii. p. 386. ® Parliam, Hist. vol. i, p. 186, 
ke Rapin, vol, i; p. 389. : 
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mind of her husband, who had soon revoked, the: 

of their banishment, and reinstated them in their former 
power. That the queen should have been the chief 
agent in this revolution was important to the general 
stability of the government, as it hindered the precedent 
of parliamentary interposition from becoming popular 
with the nation. The public feeling was shocked®, when 
she was seen deserting a husband, whose only crime was 
his natural incapacity, associating herself with the ene- 
mies of him, whom she was bound to cherish and support, 
and rendering her young son an instrument of a con- 
spiracy formed against the dignity of his father ; and the 
persuasion justly entertained, that she had engaged in a 
criminal intercourse with the leader of the discontented 
nobles, exalted into indignation and hatred the moral 
disgust of the people. The cruel murder of the deposed 
king filled up the measure of the public reprobation, and 
completed the unpopularity of a precedent, which might 
else have been too acceptable in a nation, just rising to 
the enjoyment of a free government. 

As the vigorous reign of the first Edward had been 
necessary for the re-establishment of order and the im- 
provement of the government, after the long series of 
agitations, by which the kingdom had been harassed 
during several preceding reigns, so was another 
reign of authority and success, after the more violent 
struggles of that of the second Edward, most necessary 
for the preservation and further improvement of the 
constitution. Such accordipgly was the character of 
that of the third prince of this name, the long duration 
of which also, even exceeding that of the first Edward, 
allowed full time for the operation of its salutary influ- 
ence. 


England enjoyed *, by the prudence and vigour of 
* Hume, vol, ii, p. 375. 6 Ibid., p. 511. 
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Edward III., a longer continuance of domestic tran- 
‘quillity, than any with which she had been blessed in 
any former period, or than she experienced in many fol- 
lowing ages. Such a continued maintenance of order 
would of itself have been very favourable to the adjust- 
ment of a government, in which contending interests 
were struggling for their situations. But a very imper- 
fect conception would be formed of the reign of this 
illustrious monarch, if it were limited to the mere consi- 
deration of the tranquillity, which it bestowed. The 
seventeenth year of this reign, or the year 1343, has 
been mentioned by Carte’, as that in which he disco- 
vered the first clear distinction of the two houses of par- 
liament. Three most important principles ® also of the 
constitution were firmly established in the same reign; 
the illegality of raising money without the consent of 
the people, the necessity of the concurrence of the two 
houses of the parliament for any alteration of the law, 
and the right of the commons to inquire into public 
abuses, and to impeach the counsellors of the sovereign. 
These were most valuable landmarks of the public liber- 
ties, in erecting which fifty years of a reign of ability 
were usefully employed. The civil liberty too of indi- 
viduals was secured in this reign, together with the 


7 Parl. Hist., vol. i. p. 257. Mr. Hal- 
Jam however thinks it inconsistent with 
probability, that the commons and lords 
were ever intermingled in voting, as the 
taxes were laid in different proportions 

‘on the three estates of the realm; and is 


of opinion that it may be inferred fronts 


the rolls of parliament, that the houses 
were divided, as they are at present, in 
the eighth, ninth, and nineteenth years of 
Edward II., and beyond doubt in the first 
of Edward I1I.—Hist. of the Mid. Ages, 
vol. ii. p. 241—243. It may however 
be remarked, that the force of both these 
observations is much weakened‘ by the 
remark, which Mr. Hallam has added, 
that in the sixth of Edward III., though 
the knights and burgesses are expressly 


mentioned as consulting together, the 
former taxed themselves in a smaller 
rate of subsidy than the other, whence it 
appears that the difference of the rates of 
assessment does not imply separate dis- 
cussion, while the mention of their con- 
sultation seems on the other hand to 
imply, that they were not then ordinarily 
united in one assembly. So far indeed 
was the parliament from being then re- 
teamed Roaag es that there were then 
three houses, the first composed of six 
prelates and six barons, the second of the 
other prelates and barons or their proxies, 
and the third of the oe tg, citizens, and 
burgesses.—Lingard, vol. iv. p. 24, 

© Hallam, vol, ii, p. 249, 
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‘political freedom of the government, sincé hi it were 
first ascertained by a statute the cases of high treason’. 

The military enterprises, in which this prince was 
continually engaged, imposed on him the necessity of 
soliciting frequent supplies from his people, and thus 
procured for the parliament, especially for the commons, 
a degree of importance, which could not otherwise have 
been attained. It has accordingly been observed”, that 
he took care in every measure of moment to obtain the 
approbation of the parliament, that he might be enabled 
to require its support; and that it in this manner rose 
into higher consideration during his reign, and acquired 
a more regular authority, than in any former period, 
even the house of commons beginning to appear of some 
importance in the constitution. 

It is doubtless true, as has been remarked by Hume", 
that many arbitrary acts were performed by Edward 
IlI.; but in forming a judgment of these acts it should 
be remembered, that the constitution was then but de- 
veloping its principles, and all descriptions of persons 
were so accustomed to flagrant jrregularities, that it was 
even found necessary to prevail with the nobility to pro- 
mise “, that they would not any longer afford protection 
to the disturbers of the public peace. For authorising 
us to pronounce a reign in such circumstances favourable 
to the cause of freedom, it is sufficient, that the numerous 
applications *, which Edward had occasion to make to 
the parliament, contributed to increase and to ascertain 
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® This statute has been since extended 
in two particulars: a conspiracy for levy- 
ing war against the king has been de- 
clared to be equivalent to a conspiracy 
against his life; and it has been further 


? 

their vassals in certain cases of felony 
and misdemeanor, and to vest them in the 
crown, multiplied treasons, at their plea- 
sure.—Carte’s Hist. of England, vol. il. 
480. 


determined to be treason, to attempt to 
overawe the parliament. The statute of 
Edward III. seems to have been occa- 
sioned by the corrupt conduct of the 
judges, who, to defraud the nobles of the 
escheats of lands forfeited to them by 


10 Hume, vol. ii. p. 514, 

11 Tbid., p. 517. 

# Ibid, p. 522. 

® Millar’s Hist. View of the Eng. 
Gov,, vol, ii, pr 163. 
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its-powers and privileges, as well as to arrange and. .es- 
tablish the forms of its proceedings; and that. numerous 
confirmations of the great charter, however they may 
serve to show that its provisions had been frequently 
violated, yet must have given additional validity to this 
venerable record of the national rights. Foreign enter- 
prise, not domestic usurpation, was the object of his 
ambition ; and to support the efforts, which he deemed 
necessary to his glory, he was contented to avail himself 
of that organ of constitutional freedom, by which his 
purpose might best be facilitated, though he occasionally 
resorted to irregular expedients. 

While the constitution was providing the important 
organ, by which the popular sentiment was to exercise 
its influence ‘on the government, a revolution of religion 
was commencing, which, while it favoured the eternal 
interests of men, could best furnish the popular mind 
with the principles of political independence. Borne 
down by the overwhelming weight of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, the human intellect at length rose in England 
against the oppression; indignation prompted enquiry 
into the true nature and origin of abuses so galling and 
intolerable ; and the reign of Edward III. gave a prelude 
to that reformation, which was a revolution in the policy, 
not less than in the religion of Europe. 

John Wicliffe, born about the year 1324, began in the 
year 1360 to expose the corruptions of the clergy", and 
about twenty-one years afterwards made his appeal to 
the records of divine truth, by publishing the first Eng- 
lish translation of the bible’. From the honest and 


"4 Lewis's Life of Wicliffa, pp. 1, 8, 66. 


Léndon, 1720. 
1 There had been some Saxon ver- 
sions, one of which, the work of Bede, 
nded the whole bible. Several 
attempts also appear to have been made 
before the time of Wicliffe, to translate 


the scriptures into the English language ; 
but these versions were limited to parts 
of the bible, and seem to have been com- 
posed only for the private use of the 
translators. The translation of Wicliffe 
was a version of the Latin bible thea 
usually read, as he did not possess a sufft 
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bold representations of ‘this patriarch of the reformation, 
some knowledge of a purer religion was propagated, not 
only in England, but also on the continent of Europe. 
In England so late as in the year 1521, and therefore 
in the very age of the reformation, the disciples of 
Wicliffe were still very numerous; and his writings”, 
carried to Bohemia after the death of the queen of 
Richard II." by those, who, having been her attendants, 
then returned to their own country, marked out the way 
for John Huss and Jerome of Prague”, who about fifteen 
years afterwards opposed themselves there to the usur- 
pations of the Romish church. 

In considering the great revolutions of history it is 
particularly interesting to notice the adaptation of cir- 
cumstances, by which the chief agents are trained and 
excited to the functions, which they have to discharge. 


cient knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages for deriving it immediately 
from the original. It was also a literal 
translation, like those of the Saxons, and 
therefore was not always intelligible to 
those, who did not understand the Latin 
language, from which it had been taken. 
It was afterwards revised by some of his 
followers, and rendered less verbal. The 
next English translation was that of Tin- 
dal, first published in the year 1526.— 
Bishop Newcome's Hist. View of the 
Engl. Bible. Transl., p. 1—17. 

1° Hume, vol. iv. p.37. The historian 
has remarkad that on this account the 
doctrines of Luther, then introduced into 
England, gained secretly many partisans 
among the laity of all ranks and denomi- 
nations. 

17 The following enumeration has been 
preserved of these treatises of Wicliffe, 
‘which were carried into Bohemia and 
burned there:—1. Dialogus; 2. Trialo- 

8; 3. De Incarnatione Verbi Divini; 

. De Corpore Christi; 5. De Trinitate ; 
6. De Ideis; 7. De Materia et Forma; 
8. De Hypotheticis; 9. De Individua- 
tione Temporis; 10. De Probationibus 
Propositionum; 11, De Universalibus ; 

412. Super Evangelia Sermones per Cir- 
culum Annis; 13, De Dominio Civili; 


14, Decalogus; 15. De Simonia; 16. De 
Attributis. Several of these are plainly 
of a scholastic, rather than a religious 
character ; but in that age they may have 
procured a more favourable reception for 
the others. The entire enumeration of 
hisewritings extends to more than three 
hundred articles.— Lewis, p. 143, &c. 

18 She was the sister of the emperor 
Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, and died 
in the year 1394. 

19 The Bohemians appear to have re- 
ceived their doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
not from Wicliffe, but from the Wal- 
denses, denying a corporal presence of 
our Saviour in that sacrament, and in 
this particular differing from Luther, 
who maintained such a prese while 
he denied that the material elements 


f bread and wine are transformed ito 


the body of Christ.—Seckendorf, lib. i. 
276. Lipsiw, 1694. Doetor Lingard 
las said (vol. iv. p. 264) of Wicliffe, ‘if 
he frequently made use of orthodox lan- 
guage, he still more frequently taught a 
doctrine similar to the imparaton of Lw- 
ther.’ For the former of the asser- 
tion, which implies that he frequently 
tanght the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
doctor L. has cited no authority, 
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Gifted with superior talents for the acquisition of theo- 
logical learning, and disciplined in the exercises of the 
university of Oxford, Wieliffe might notwithstanding 
have been but an eminent professor of divinity, if the 
encroachments of the mendicant friars™, who interfered 
with the order of that seminary in the most vexatious 
manner, had not roused his academic feelings, and pro- 
voked him to expose the numerous abuses of those 
enemies of the society, of which he was a member. The 
distinction, which he had acquired in this controversy, 
having procured for him the successive appointments to 
the mastership of Baliol College and the wardenship of 
Canterbury Hall*!, he was by a new archbishop of Can- 
terbury expelled from the latter situation, though he 
had been placed in it by the founder his predecessor, 
and his expulsion was afterwards confirmed by the pope, 
to whom he had appealed. While Wicliffe was thus 
involved in a personal contention with the hierarchy, 
he found himself also engaged in a common cause with 
his sovereign Edward III., who thus became his patron 
and protector. The Roman pontiff, Urban V., probably 
induced by the diminution of the papal resources con- 
sequent on the residence of the popes at Avignon, 
demanded of that monarch the homage and the tribute 
stipulated with John®™. The parliament, consulted by 
Edward, unanimously rejected the claim. A monk how- 


* ‘The mendicant friars, who had been 
established in Oxford in the year 123 


laboured to exempt themselves from the” 


regulation, which enjoined that no person 
should be permitted to become a doctor 
in divinity, who had not completed his 
education in that, or some other univer- 
sity. ‘They were also excessively trouble- 
some in drawing the youth of the univer- 
sity into their convents, so that parents 
were afraid of sending their children thi- 
ther for educatio 
students, which had been thirty thousand, 


and the number of 


was in the year 1357 reduced to six thou, 
sand,—Lewis, pp. 3, 4. Doctor Lingard 
(vol. iv. p. 213) speaks of Wicliffe’s ops 
position to these men as a ridiculous con« 
tention. 

*1 Of Wicliffe’s appointment to the 
wardenship of Canterbury Hall doctor 
Lingard speaks (ibid. p. 214) as procured 
‘by means with which we are not ac- 

uainted ;’ but it is to he observed that it 
ollowed the appointment to the master- 
ship of a college. 
Ibid., p. 6 3 
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ever having had the hardihood to maintain the preten- 
sions of the pontiff in opposition to the parliament, 
Wicliffe, by publishing an argument in reply to this 
writer, connected himeelf with his sovereign in opposing 
the abuses of the ecclesiastical system, and was on this 
account noticed at the royal court, particularly by the 
duke of Lancaster, brother of the king. In the progress 
of the contention, which was thus begun between the 
papacy and the English government, two embassies 
were sent” to treat with the pontiff about the usurpa- 
tions, by which he had encroached upon the ecclesi- 
astical establishment of England*, and Wicliffe, the 
champion of the royal cause, was named in the latter 
deputation. Though the embassy did not reach Avi- 
gnon, being met at Bruges by the papal deputies, the 
appointment afforded him some opportunity of taking 
a nearer view of the papal court, by which his dislike 
of the papacy was not at all mitigated. After his return 
he inveighed with so much asperity against the pontiff, 
that he even denominated him ‘ Antichrist, the proud 


33 Lewis, p. 28, &c. 

* The commons had in the year 1343 
remonstrated in very strong terms against 
these encroachments, which they declared 
that they neither could, nor would any 
longer bear.—Parl. Hist., vol. i. p. 253. 
Wicliffe was sent in the year 1374; yet 
two years afterwards a bill was introduced 
into parliament, in which they were re- 
presented as still subsisting. In this bill 
it was stated by the commons, that the 
sum received by the pope from England 
for ecclesiastical dignities was five times 
greater than the revenue of the king; that 
these were commonly bestowed upon fo- 
reigners, who never visited the country ; 
and that the pope had possessed himself 
of the disposal of the headships of all the 


religious houses, which should be filled’ 


by elections,—Lewis, pp. 20, 31,34. Men, 
vho could talk in this manner, were, as 
Hume has remarked (vol. ii. p. ae 5 not 
far from reformation. How aa etel 


they were already weaned from éleric 


intluence, appears, as he has observed 
(vol. iii, p. 56), from this remarkable fact, 
that in the committee of eighteen, to 
whom Richard’s last parliament delegated 
their power, not the name of one ecclesi- 
astic can be found. From the list given 
in the Parliamentary History (vol. i. p. 
492), it appears on the contrary, that the 
earl of Wiltshire was in this committee 
as the proctor of the cler. Doctor 
Lingard has argued (vol. iv. p. 212) that 
the proceedings of the English parlia- 
ment, in restraining these abuses of the 


#papacy, prove beyond contradiction, ‘ that 


the distinction between the spiritual and 
temporal power of the pope, which is 
maintained by the catholics of the pre- 
sent day, was a principle fully recognised 
and asserted by their catholic ancestors 
many centuries ago.’ They seem on the 
contrary only to prove, that the abuses of 
the spiritual power were then so great, as 
to have become insupportable. 
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worldly priest;of Rome, ‘and thé abst dunsetoeé qefignpers ! 
and pursekorvers.’ 6 ee dos awede yYbeols avsed 
«ft may well be supposed that shis eatly.refosmémdidii 
notin all:particulars proceed:as farsas the! deadersigf che; 
reformation im the sixteenth century,!: Evensin the fopes 
teenth however he could perceive the utter wantof founda! 
tion fer the spiritual, as well as for:the temporal pretens: 
sions of the papal sovereignty”; he raised his waming! 
voice against that triumph of blinded and blindmg super-' 
stition, the monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation”; aad,. 
above all, he uttered the bold declaration, whieh is the prin-- 
ciple of the religion of protestants, that the sacred -serip:: 
tures alone are the authority of our belief. It. has indeed 
been objected to his notions of religion, that be did thot 
inculcate the righteousness which is by faith¥;- and it: 
seems that he insisted rather on virtuous psactice, thar. 
on the doctrine of our acceptance through the. mediation. 
ofa. Redeemer. But it is not surprising that, when ecole:: 
siastical abuses, however great, had not. reached::the 
enormity of the sixteenth century, a. reformer. :sheuld. 
not:yet have been led to look to another principle.of the 
divine acceptance, than the merit of human: perform<. 
aaces. .Wicliffe was in truth the baptist .of the reformar 
tion, who.denounced the corruptions of the church, and. 
pointed te.the true source of religious instruction, but 
did: not himself ny and explicitly communicate: ie 
doctrines... .:: a tat 
dn this: manner was the precious seed of the reform 
8 Lewis, : ‘ . a ea lium nobis concedere ut legitimis omnium 
% Thid., p. 77. ntium politiis utamur. Soeans ie 

7 i sacl yi with some others, yt eris non licere ut possideant quid 
by Melancthon ‘in the fol- beast | Decimss nullis-vult #6 al 
ieractaes Rete oe corn 
Hetiti ‘in eo miutta’ alia er- vill sophistice et ‘plane’ seditiose’ttiatar. 
rt a ga jadicium de ‘epiritti ejus’ = Ad eundem’ modim de ‘cana Dontliii’so-: 


Sto nee intellexit, nec _ phisti¢e id e-révéptant mi gehni 
teil Ade sts i Enepte: conkindit — tentainaelb t at it te ee 


evangelium et politica, nec videt evange- 
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tion prepisell in Bogland, while on the continent, as hax 
been already shown, a fit soil was provided for:recetving: 
it, and, patsing: it: due time to its maturity... Fhet the 
pritciple .of: ‘this: great revolution should have been’ 
deeply laid. among the people of England, was suitable. 
ta.the: function afterwards discharged by the nation 
in the federative combinations of Europe, in which 
England was the support of the protestants against the 
Roman-catholic governments. Germany on the other 
hand became the scene of the original struggle of the 
separation, as the federative policy of Europe was but 
the development of the interior policy of the empire. 

The brilliant successes of Edward III. in his invasions 
of France, and the heroic character and achievements 
of his son, the celebrated Black Prince, have chiefly 
attracted attention to this memorable reign™; and they 
well deserve consideration for their remoter influences, 
though in their immediate effects they were as transient, 
as any other project of ambition, which has dazzled the 
imagination of a warrior. 

It has been already remarked, that the military enter- 
prises of this prince necessitated him to seek frequent 
supplies of money from his subjects. It may now be 
added, that by the popularity of his successes the people 
were disposed to comply with the requisitions of their 
sovereign, thus establishing an habitual dependence of 
the crown on the support of the parliament, and parti- 
cularly attaching importance to the inferior and repre- 
sentative orders of the legislature. Very different was 


™ Doctor Li ard has (vol. iv. p.187) Black Prince . the lives of the 
very ramar. e massacre knights, w Jameges against him, 
perpetri at Limoges by the order of but with pleasure mesner blood 
this prince, who pf Benes x por writers of the inhabitants, three thousand mex, 
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thig eperation. of the French war from that, with which 
it. aeted onthe government of France; where. it. ended 
in exalting the authority of the sovereign, by affording 
him the opportunity of acquiring the glory of recovering 
the ancient dominion of the crown. The same struggle 
appears to have acted upon each of the two contending 
nations in a manner suitable to the character of its 
internal policy, favouring in the one the development 
of a popular constitution, in the other the aggrandisement 
of the royal authority. 

Of its operation on the external interests of England 
one part appears to have consisted in turning into a dif- 
ferent course that national ardour, which must else have 
been employed in accomplishing the subjugation of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Scotland, and would thus have 
precluded all the results, which in a later period arose 
from the continued distinctness of the two governments. 
That Scotland had not been subdued by Edward II., 
must be ascribed to the weakness and misconduct of that 
prince ”, especially in not prosecuting the war with 
vigour in the first year of his reign. Notwithstanding 
the advantage given to the Scots by the imbecility of 
Edward II., his successor, in the ninth year of his reign, 
had driven them from all regular resistance, but just at 
that time” he was forced to relinquish this object, by the 
notoriety that the king of France, in his apprehension of 
the martial and ambitious spirit of the English monarch, 
had resolved to afford very powerful assistance to that 
party of the Scots, whick still preserved its indepen: 
dence. 

. While the French war was thus instrumental in pro- 
tenting by a military diversion the separate existence of 
Scotland, it served to give being to that spirit of ani- 


*® Henry, vol. vii. p. 131. . . © Tbid., pp. 201, 202, 
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rhusity atid rivalry, which has alienated the two niativtté 
of Frantbe ‘and ‘England, and seems to have beer riecess 
sary for. maintaining the opposite positions, in which they 
have been placed, as the two presiding states im thé 
federative system of Europe. Before Edward III. in- 
vaded France, many causes” had operated to produdé 
a very friendly intercourse between the two natiohs. 
The casual and temporary hostilities of their sovereigns 
had not been followed by any bloody or dangerous event, 
which could leave a lasting impression in the mind of 
either people; the English nobility and gentry were 
proud of their French or Norman extraction, and affected 
to use the language of France in all public transactions, 
and even in familiar conversation; and as the Englisk 
court and camp were always full of nobles, who had come 
from some province or other of France, the two nations 
had been during several centuries more intermingled, 
than those of any two distinct countries mentioned in 
history. From this time however that amicable commu- 
nication ceased, and the French and English began to 
act, as if they had been destined by nature to be enemies. 
Our humanity must lament, that such a spirit of aliena- 
tion existed ; but it seems to have been necessary to the 
relative condition of two nations, whose functions in the 
general system were so directly opposed: and if Hume 
has remarked that the animosity has existed principally 
on the part of the English, it should be remembered that 
the function of the English government, which consisted 
in restraining the ambition,of a predominating rival, 
required a jealous vigilance of opposition. In the exist- 
ing erder of political relations the predominance of Russia 
seems to promise to these long rival nations the harmony 
belonging to a union of political interests. 
One of the causes, which had previously maintained 
* Hume, vol. ii. p. 418. 
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att dinicdble intereburse ‘of the tio imitiOns, Hie. prevalent 
tite of the''French language among thé !Raiglish; was’ 
vethéved by’ the increasing importance of thé tdwet orders 
of the people, who had never relinquished theit dHgival’ 
dialect. In the thirty-sixth year of the reign of ‘Edward: 
TIl., the year 1362, it was enacted, agreeably to a’ peti- 
tion:of the commons, that all pleadings and judgments 
in the courts of Westininster should be expressed in the 
English, though enrolled in the Latin language ; and it 
was also ordained that schoolmasters should teach their 
scholars to translate into the English, instead of the 
French language. on 

' Though the French war appears to have been neces- 
sary both to the domestic and to the foreign concerns of 
the English government, it does not appear to have been 
expedient, that the acquisitions of Edward should be 
retained after his death. The two succeeding reigns 
were periods of agitation, in which foreign war could not 
with advantage have added to the dependence of the 
crown, nor was the nation sufficiently disengaged to 
threaten the independence of Scotland, while to the 
remaining operation of exciting a spirit of hostile rivalry 
between France and England, as well as to that of affect- 
ing the interior development of the French monarchy, 
the alternation of triumph and defeat was the most 
favourable arrangement of events. We accordingly find 
that, within three years before the conclusion of this 
reign, no more was preserved of all these possessions, 


Pal, Hist., vel. i. p.292, The rea- not always sufficiently appreciated the 

n aggigied in the petition was that the benefits, which mankind derived from the 

i rare isto the law, by pacific satoste — oe Aw 

Ww. ‘p.what he hath, and ista It is true that int Ww @ influence 
tend _ that he ah The next of the papacy was vepeatealy exerted fb 


jamgat wns opened by an address.in ‘restore. peace between the costehding 
te a language — fi, p. 294. In sovereigns; but the pontiffs of this timé 
togard t4 thie wits Of. Edward in Franee, wete the pontifils bf'the captivity, aa thelr 
doctor Lin has taken occasion to residence at Avignon was denominated, 
observe (vol, iv. p.80) that writers have - not-the:prelates of the imperial city. 
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than, was jnet safiicient for securing to the Enghich an 
entrange; into;France, when, as in.the following: reign of 
Henry, Y,,, they: should. be again in a situation,‘in which 
they. might derive advantage from a struggle: = Sheis 
continesta] neighbours. ° 

The conclusion of this long and illustrious reign 
exhibited i in a very remarkable manner the growth of 
parliamentary importance, which had been so much fa- 
voured by the military enterprises of the king; the 
effort indeed was then unavailing, but it prepared the 
way for the more decisive struggles, which afterwards 
drove his unworthy successor from the throne. In the 
latter years of the life of Edward IIJ., a younger son, 
the duke of Lancaster, had acquired such an ascendency 
over him, that this prince even incurred the suspicion of 
meditating to set aside the heir of the crown, when his 
father, the Black Prince, should have sunk into that 
grave, which seemed ready to receive him ; and the king 
was at the same time yet more dishonoured by the 
shameful influence, which Alice Pierce, or Perrers, had 
gained over his declining age, and abused in the most 

scandalous manner, not only causing him to squander 
the public money in ostentatious expenses, but also in- 
terposing for interested purposes even in the ordinary 
administration of justice. The Black Prince®, jealous 
of the duke of Lancaster, took a decisive part in the 
proceedings of an opposition-party in the parliament, 
and this party was led in the house of commons. by 
Peter de la Mare, a servant of the earl of March, who, 
by his marriage with the heiress of a second son of :the 
king, stood before the duke of Lancaster in his preten- 
sion to the throne. Thus encouraged and assisted, thd 
parliament . proceeded, not only to. require that “the 
council should be be strengthened by the addition of ten.or 
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twelve. persons, whose consent should :be necessary in 
the: transaction of the public business, but also to int- 
peach certain officers, one of whom was the creature and 
friend of the duke of Lancaster, and to restrain the in- 
terference of Alice Pierce in the administration of jus- 
tice, under the penalties of forfeiture and banishment. 
The prince of Wales however died soon after the disso- 
lution of the parliament; the favourites recqvered their 
influence, and Peter de la Mare was thrown into prison ; 
and a parliament, assembled in the following year, re- 
stored those who had been impeached, and repealed the 
ordinance issued against Alice Pierce. 

It has been well observed * that the policy adopted by 
the prince of Wales and the earl of March, in exciting 
a parliamentary opposition, instead of encountering their 
adversaries by violence, indicates a considerable impravye- 
ment in the constitution of the government. It has also 
been justly remarked, that this exertion of aristocratical 
influence, while it gave a powerful impulse to the efforts 
of the commons, and particularly tended to establish 
their right of control over public abuses, served also to 
establish between them: and the nobles a relation of 
harmony, which could not generally be expected to sub- 
sist between the two orders. The balance of our can- 
stitution is obvious, and has been commonly noticed ; 
but men have rarely remarked the combinations, by 
which its parts, though opposed, are yet connected, and 
united in one common interest. 

The crisis formed by the death of Edward III. was 
eapenially favourable to the importance of the parlia- 
ment, the heir of the crown being but ten years old, and 
the deceased king, though he had taken care to secure 
the! succession of his grandson, not haying established 
any plan of ‘government for a minority, The commons 

* Hallam, vol. ii. pp. 262, 263. 
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pn this docdsion ‘stood forward, though they contented 
themselves: with praying *, that the lords would appoint 
@ coundil: of régency, and choose guardians and tutors 
for the young prince. In this parliament indeed .a Jarge 
prapoction of the knights*, who had sat in that which 
impeached the Lancastrian party, was again returned ; 
and Peter de la Mare, now released from prison, was 
chosen to preside over the representatives of the com- 
mons, and to express their sentiments with the freedom, 
by which he had been already distinguished. 

The commons did not at first claim any immediate 
share in the regulation of the government, but contented 
themselves with petitioning that the lords would form 
the necessary determinations. In the same parliament 
showever they ventured to assert other pretensions. 
‘They prayed that those might be removed from the 
‘royal council, who had been ministers of the late king ® ; 
that the officers of the king’s court should be restrained 
-from maintaining by their influence suits and conten- 
‘tions ; that the principal of these officers should during 
the mindrity of the king be elected in the parliament ; 
and that a parliament should be assembled once in every 
year specially for the administration of justice. In pro- 
posing that the great officers should be chosen in the 
parliament, the commons seem to have designed, that 
the selection should not be committed wholly to the 
lords ; these however assumed the right of choosing 
them, and the commons acquiesced. The suhgidy, 
voted in this parliament for the prosecution of the war 
with France, was committed specially to the care of two 
citizens of London, who were sworn in the parliament to 
ve faithful execution of the trust. 

_— administration during the minority was ~~ 


~* 98 Darl, Hist, vol.i. p 340. ** Hallam, vol. ii. p. 263. 
Payl. Hist., vol. i. p. 342. 
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sbi pe SA AE anthony, of; the king’ svenales 
fenecaaily,of.the duke of langaster.. pf samerkable. com 
bination of circumstances at the ae tima.asmisted; 3 1B 
preserying,,the, public trangpillity, tin -Averiais, seria 
vourable to. the growing power ‘of the comming. JPhe 
habits of. obedience *, which, the. barons. bad, phen 
during the long and vigorous reign of. Edward, Il, cony 
tinued to influence their conduct; .the.ambition of! the 
king’s. three uncles was restrained by the. affectionate 
regard, which the people entertained for-the. memory. of 
the Black Prince, the father of the king, and. by a don- 
sideration of the opposition, which each might expect'to 
receive from the two others; and the age and experipnes 
of the duke of Lancaster, together with the .antherity 
which he had enjoyed under the late king, gave: ta this 
nobleman such an ascendency over his . brothers,,.as 
enabled him to act with the power, aii — - 
title of regent. 

_ During nine of the ten years, which the sina com- 
prehended, the government was administered by..the 
council,.thus directed and controlled ; but the king. then 
broke from the restraint, in which he had been held, and 
attaching himself to an unworthy favourite, Robert. de 
Vere:garl of Oxford, gave occasion to the troubles, which 
werg.at, length terminated in his deposition and death. 
During the preceding period of tranquil, but not vigore 
ous,administration, the popular part of the legislature 
enjoyed: an opportunity of acquiring new authority in, the. 
government.;. inthe subsequent period of public disorder, 
ita powers, thus. quietly augmented, found an ample,, Ge, 
casign,of exertion with decisive effect. .. The. entire reign 
therefare,., which comprehended, twenty-two. .years,:may, 
be considered as consisting of two distinct parts, the one 
of which permitted the undisturbed growth: of.the repre- 


* Hume, vol. iii. p, 2. 
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serleatve'anidr of the partteient; anid the offer wAURRE 
aieasiH ot Uitedity, in which it might best mibke tried 
uf ibe iver tte! ominy olf te eeu tecaots to notteatd 
~«tThe déthtvotis, Who tH! the Bist parliament! of He rent 
of Richtid exhibited so’ thiaty ‘indications of ad nidepent 
Aeiitapirit, displayed iw the course of his niinority’dther 
proofs df their incréasing importance in thee constitution: 
fil ‘the seeditd year of this reion® they requested, that ati 
abedurit should 'be ‘laid before them of the expenditure of 
the’aubsidy ofthe preceding, which was granted, though 
with ‘a vain’ protestation against the precedent: in the 
fifth tléy presented a remonstrance about the abuses ‘of 
the kite’s government, and also about the violences of 
the wdbles, who united in confederacies for their mutual 
sitppdrt!’ aiid in the ninth they manifested, in a very re- 
markdble' instarice, an enlightened jealousy of the erdwi, 
rebolviti?’ thdt-a subsidy should cease during a short 
interval, lest it might be claimed as a right. a 
'’Phough a considerable degree of tranquillity was main- 
tulned' ainong the higher orders of society during’ the 
iniority, ‘yet was the public peace, in the year 1381)'dis- 
tutbed by an insurrection of the populace, distinguished 
by the’ ‘assumed’ appellation of one of its leaders, Wat 
Tyler: The insurrection“ was chiefly a result of thé 
effervescetice, excited in various states of Europe by those 
principles of general improvement, whicli in the four! 
teenth century had begun to act with somewhat ‘au: 
mented power. Having had its beginning in Flanders, 
it’ ‘had “twenty-three years before given beitig to ‘the 
jacquetie'of ‘France. It may therefore be consideted a8 
dtieffect' of a peneral cause acting about the‘ said’ tine 
in'different couitries, and little, if at all eommiected, with, 
rater cag hy hing ec eae a cae yee ty Peep ada bet bay Oy 
Tea #9 Birds ashe ol 1: pi 382. a es trates! vom 2/008 a 
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the religious movement of Wicliffe and hisfollewers;'as 
doctor Lingard is willing 40 belveye*)...01 bo (Jun hued, 

| The insurgents of France*® have been desesibéed to us 
as a ferocious rabble, goaded into rebellion in the general 
anarchy of the state by the unrestrained violencés of: the 
upper orders of society, and seeking the revenge of their 
intolerable sufferings in such more than brutal cruelties, 
as united against them the nobles of all the three parties, 
by which the country was distracted, the French, the 
English, and those of Navarre, and brought down upon 
them a sudden ruin. The insurgents of England were 
also driven to resistance* by the oppressions of the upper 
orders, but these were such as had been sanctioned by par- 
tial laws, not the violences of a lawless nobility, availing 
themselves of the suspension of all regular government ; 
and the mutineers, instead of seeking their satisfaction 
in the indiscriminate massacre of their superiors, com- 
mitted indeed numerous violences, but however proposed 
various regulations, by which they conceived that their 
interest would be effectually secured, nor were these 
regulations in truth liable to any other objection, than 
that the nation was not" yet prepared to receive them. 
The abolition of slavery “, the freedom of commerce in 
market-towns, and a commutation of the services of vil- 
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“! Hist. of England, vol. iv. p. 236. 
.Mr, Turner has on the other hand in- 
ferred, that two bodies of the insurgents, 
ten thousand in number, who went 
through the kingdom in search of the 
.@uke of Laneaster, and destroyed all his 
property at Leicester, and his castle at 
‘Tuttebury, were instigated and directed by, 
the adversaries of Wicliffe, whom the 
duke had protected—Ibid., vol. ii. p. 
‘903. ‘Rapin has remarked that Wic. 
life, thep residing in his parish, was never 
‘questioned about the ibsurrection, and 
that the only colour for the accusation 
was that one of the leaders, John Ball, 
had been p. little before thrown into pri- 


son for preaching the new doctrine -—Vol. 


i. p. 459. 
Abrégé Chron.,tom. iv. pp, 120, 121. 

“* Hume, vol. iii. p. 8, &c. 

“ Personal slavery was at this time 
mote general, in England, than in any 
other country of Europe.—Froissart, liv. 
ii. ch. lxxiv. The successive invasions 
ofthe Saxons, the Danes, and the Nor- 
mans, with the wars of the Saxon king-. 
doms, may sufficiently explain the exist- 
ence of so much civil degradation. As 
none are more tenacions of theix own 
liberty, than those who are masters of 
the liberty of others, the prevalence of 
slavery may have favoured the formation 
of a free constitution. 
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lonage into a: fixéd rent of lands, were the equitable, 
though not yet practicable demands, of the English papu- 
lace. Gharters.of manumission of slaves and amnesty 
of offences were granted by Richard to two considerable 
bodies of the insurgents, which presently dispersed, :and 
the other, when their leader had been killed for his inso- 
lence, was conciliated by the prompt address of the young 
king, in offering to take his place at their head. The 
charters indeed were soon revoked by the king, and the 
enfranchisement was afterwards rejected by the parlia- 
ment, though the king expressed a disposition favourable 
to the measure. 

It may be believed that, though the populace were 
again subjected to their former grievances, their resist- 
ance had not been destitute of efficacy in meliorating their 
condition, as it must have taught the upper orders the pos- 
sibility of their union, and the danger of their discontent. 
We know at least that a salutary effect of this kind was 
produced, in regard to that particular grievance, which had 
been the immediate occasion of the insurrection. The 
lower orders had been roused to resistance by the impo- 
sition of a poll-tax“, which, thohgh in some small degree 
modified in relation to the wealth of different classes of 
the people, was still to the poor exceedingly burthen- 
some and oppressive ; and the result of their resistance 
was that this miquitous mode of assessment was for that 
time abandoned. A tax is a contribution of property, 
and to exact it from persons, instead of property, was in 
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“© Rapin, vol. i. pp. 457, 458. 

# Such a tax had been enacted two 
ans before, but the uce had been 

und deficient. This had been very mi- 
nutely graduated, from six pounds thj- 
teen shillings and four-pence down to 
four- ' Te supply the deficiency 
another poll-tax was im at the close 
of the following year, ‘ 


groats bein 
required for every maig and Somip Gften 


ah o4 


7 
years old, to be so apportioned in cities 


and towns, that no individual should pay 
less than one groat, or more than smty 
for himself and his wife—Lingard, vol. 
iv. pp. 231—235. Five other instances 
of a poll-tax, variously modified or re 
stricted, occur in the history of England, 
the last of them at the restoration —Parl. 
Hist., vol. ii.pp. 201, 250; vol. iii, p.34; 
vol. ix. p. 4165 yol. xxii. pp. 302, 460. 
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truth. to oppress she poor for the relief of the rich, The 
eas by. which it was mo derated; agkup owledgad 
e unfairness, of the principle, since, the tax was, 80; far 
as s they: eperated, converted ae a personal. Psacsgment 
inta a, property-tax. eet ics 
: In: the ninth year of his reign Richard. became 3 Ams 
patient of the restraint, in which he had been ‘held: by 
his uncles“, and, breaking from it, devoted, himself to 
the earl of Oxford his favourite. The. princes. of the 
royal family and the chief nobility immediately united 
all their power in opposing the new. administration ; 
and, the duke of Gloucester being popular in the house 
of commons, that house was induced to commence .an 
impeachment of the chancellor, the earl of Suffolk. 
Though the principle of impeachment was not. abso; 
lutely new, this was the first instance of the impeach- 
ment of a minister“, lord Latimer, who was impeached 
towards the close of the preceding reign, having been 
only steward of the royal household. The king, having 
first vainly attempted to suppress the impeachment by 
withdrawing from his parliament, contented himself with 
stipulating that no other of his ministers should. be. at- 
tacked,. The chancellor was accordingly dismissed from 
his;office, and the impeachment was suffered to proceed. 
The. result however was not tragical, for the earl, who 
had heen, ‘committed to prison, was discharged by the 
king’ soon after the parliament had been dismissed. 

At, has. been alleged by Hume”, that the charves 
neged, against the earl of, Suffolk were of the most. fri- 
nalgus nature, as the proofs of them were most defective. 
But.,he . has. omitted to notice the second article,™, 
charging him with neglecting to enforce an ordinance, 
which had pen approved for the better ie oer ‘of 


ass 


“ Hume a iii. p. 4—16. 9 Vol. ple. : 
a Parl, Hist,, voli. pp. 301, 802, sya ip hi iggy a “uy 
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thd povetimdht,’ did the ‘third, aetinly ality 
Geld iva p likation “ot the “money “pang ‘by tay, 
wiith 74d Seen! impdsed ‘specifically for th 2 al ose 
6 pliaPattio’ ‘the’ sta.’ Of" the evidence, by high ‘ia 
charges were supported, Walsingham ™ has stated, ¢ 
they’ wweres'so fully proved, that the king shook his sd 
aitid daid, Alas Michael! seé what thou hast done!" 
a Though the commons did not impeach any other mi- 
nister, they did not consider the prosecution of the earl 
of Suffolk as a sufficient remedy of the abuses of the 
government, but proceeded to appoint, in conjunction 
with the other house of parliament ®, a council of eleven 
lords, to regulate with the three chief officers of the 
crown thé affairs of the kingdom fora year. By this 
measure, says Hume™, the king was in truth dethroned, 
and it-must’ be admitted that his power was suspended 
duritie the existence of such a commission. But the 
fair consideration of this proceeding seems to be, not 
that rt was a usurpation, which the opposition-party 
designed to perpetuate, but rather that it was an irre- 
gular effort of reformation, unayoidable in a government, 
it which the several parts of the constitution had ‘not 
yet ‘been adjusted, and a violence of movement resulted 
necessarily from their reciprocal counteractions. “How 
great were the abuses, which provoked it, has been 
strongly stated by Knighton™, who alleges that, by the 
corrupt conduct of the officers of the crown, the pubkie 
revénue was wasted, the king defrauded, and the’ pedple 
oppressed. And since four.years before, as ‘has ‘been 
atatéd by Walsingham, the king with his privy’ edith 
had! ‘arrogated and exercised a power of alteting: ‘or ‘ah 
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nulling, the regulations ordained ‘by the parkiament, at 
extraordinary interposition of the legislature ‘had become: 
indispensable to the safety of the governmerit. The 
measure adopted was indeed yiolent and darigerous, 
because the principles of the constitution had not yet 
been distinctly developed; but its violence served to 
excite a reaction of the sovereign, which had the effect: 
of establishing a precedent of liberty, to be followed 
with less irregularity and violence in an age of. more 
improved policy. 

The history of Hume, it must be observed, has in no 
part of the narrative so remarkably violated the first duty 
of a historian, as in the account of the reign of Richard 
IJ., obviously because the revolution, by which it was: 
terminated, bore a considerable resemblance, as he has 
himself noticed, to that later revolution, which removed 
from the throne of these countries the family of the 
Stuarts. The partiality, which biassed his narration, 
has in this part even impelled him in a direction op- 
posite to that, which he has generally taken in describ- 
ing the conduct and characters of the earlier princes of 
England. Though he has shown himself desirous of 
exaggerating the arbitrary measures of others of these 
princes, that he might extenuate those of the Stuarts, 
yet has he represented this prince *, as conducting him- 
self during a period of eight years from the termination 
of his minority, or during nearly the whole of his actual: 
exercise of the royal power, with much moderation. 
For illustrating the misrepresentation of the historian it 
will. be sufficient to observe ™ that, while he has men- 
tioned an act of parliament, by which authority was given 
to a committee of both houses to finish all business not 
previously concluded, arid has inferred from a similar 
proceeding in the beginning of the reign of Henry he 

5 Vol. iii, p. 26. % Ibid, pp. 37, 38. : 
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that it was: the uninfluenced act of the legislature, he 
has. omitted a passage contained in the narrative of 
Walsingham, one of his own authorities ®, which men- 
tions. that the persons,so commissioned proceeded to 
treat of other matters belonging to the parliament, 
besides those which had been specially referred to them, 
and that the king caused the records of the parliament to 
be altered, for the purpose of justifying their conduct. 
When Richard was dissolving the parliament, which, 
after the impeachment of the chancellor, had transferred 
for a year to a select council the whole authority of the 
crown™, he made a public protestation, that no pro- 
ceeding of that parliament should prejudice his preroga- 
tive. In the following year he held at Nottingham a 
council of his favourites, which convened the sheriffs of . 
the neighbouring counties, and demanded of them what 
forces they could raise for the support of the king. 
The sheriffs having given no encouragement to the 
scheme of providing an armed force, for maintaining 
the cause of the king against his people, a second expe- 
dient of a pacific character was devised, and these 
officers were required to take care, that no knights or 
burgesses should be returned to the next parliament, 
except such as should have been nominated by the king 
and this council. This other proposal having been also 
resisted, as one which the spirit of the people would not 
tolerate, the last and desperate measure was adopted, 
of procuring from the judges opinions, which should 
condemn the measures of the-opposition. The answers 
of the judges™ were agreeable to the utmost wishes of 
the court, pronouncing every act to be treasonable%, 


88 Hist, tts 394. Lond, 1574, vided, that ng other than the s 
ist., vol. i, pp. 405, 406. sii should be considered as pact 
bag ind, p- 407, = have been s0 declared: 
© ‘This was a direct ‘vielation of the by ae 
statute of Edward IIL, which had pro- 
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about. which they had been consulted even ‘the pea h- 
en a by, th eT royal Per; 
mission. 

The nation did not submit to these efforts of arbitrary 
government. , An armed force® was assembled under 
the duke of Gloucester, who marched towards’ London. 
The king then found it necessary to yield so far, as to 
agree that all grievances should be referred to the deter- 
mination of the next parliament. That parliament, not- 
withstanding a futile attempt to model the elections®, 
evinced its independence by impeaching the ministers 
and the judges, charging the former in particular “ with 
having caused the king to seek assistance from France, 
and to promise, as the price of that assistance, the sur- 
render of Calais, Brest, Cherburgh, and other pcsses- 
sions in that country ; nor did this assembly, named by 
some historians the wonder-working, by others the mer- 
ciless parliament, separate, until almost all the accused 
were either executed, or driven into banishment. In the 
imperfect state of the constitution it was deemed neces- 
sary to save the honour pf the king by a specific resolu- 
tion of the lords, purporting that, in consideration of his 
tender age, and the innocency of his royal person, no 
fault should be imputed to him individually. The re- 
sponsibility of ministers being but at this time esta- 
blished, the general security of the royal person had 
not yet become an acknowledged principle of the con- 
stitution. 

About two years after the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, which had thus wreaked its vengeance on the 


34 Parl, Hist,, vol. i. p. 410. 

. Rn the writs issued for electing mem- 
bers for this parliament, a clause was 
apreatia ordering the sheriffs ‘ to return 


ns ee a 
‘reat bn fhe. prosent disputes.” This 
was discovered, and the king was obliged 


to renew the writs, and even to specify, 
that the obnoxious clause had been in- 
serted contrary to the ancient form. 
Ibid., p. 411. 

ia Ibid., pp- 423, 424. 

 Tbid., p. 432. 
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instrument Me cM hohe power, Richard deg lared him- 

self of fu full afd ‘inmediately dismisted “Ht spetsorts 
7 ted Sbout Frit by the’ parliament, chodsihé fir Hitt: 
self a new set ministers, One of the new mitieeery, 
With a aE Wik am "bishop of Winchestet,’ who had 
be een ‘appg dt sa shiners introduced so much’ mode- 
ration into ‘the g ‘overnment, that during two years and'a 
half’ a very , remarkable degree of harmony subsistell 
between the dang and the parliament. Though soon 
after this wise’ minister had been displaced, the king 
pr oceeded to the extremity of seizing the liberties of his 
capital, and of imposing on the citizens a penalty of ten 
thousand pounds, for some offence with which he charged 
them, still, the parliament proved obsequious *, and even 
recalled the judges, who had been banished into Ireland 
in corisequence of the impeachment of the commons. 
In the | year, 1397, six years after the removal of the 
by the’ a house, particularly concerning the extra- 
va ant expenses of the royal household ; but the offence 
was quickly expiated by a most humiliating submission, 
in which the liberties of the parliament were so entirely 
forgotten, that the individual, who had proposed: the 
obnoxious measure, was brought to trial for it before the 
parliament, and condemned to die as’ a traitor; thotigh 
his life was spared at the intercession of' the bishops, 
because he happened to be anecclesiasti¢. °° © = \'!¥! 

“The short interval of good administration’ seems" ‘tb 
have been connected with the misgovernment ‘whieh 
followed, as it accustomed the parliament 'to isub\nis- 
sion. Its continued obsequiousness ® was probably the 
result: of the weakness of the commons, not then sup- 
ported: by any powerfal confederacy of the ere 8 who 
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had been subjugated by the king, perhaps through their 
éWii disunion. The whole appears to have formed an 
4pt introduction to the plan of managing the parliament 
by influencing the elections. 

A second parliament assembled in the year 1397 has 
been recorded as the first”, which had been thus cor- 
ruptly modelled. In correspondence to its base forma- 
tion it has rendered itself infamous by its servility. The 
duke of Gloucester and two other noblemen were im- 
peached and convicted as traitors, for the resistance 
which they had opposed to Richard nine years before, 
and for having introduced the impeachment of the 
ministers of the crown and the judges, though the 
former proceeding had been pardoned in the parliament, 
and the latter had been sanctioned by its concurrence ; 
and in the following year the slavish answers of the 
judges”, which had surrendered to the king the liberties 
of the people, were adopted in a second session of the 
same parliament, as the genuine doctrines of the consti- 
tution. The same parliament, which had thus consum- 
mated the triumph of the king over the liberties of the 
people, concluded by allopting two measures, which 
sealed its own degradation. On the last day of the 
second session”, when a larger present supply was 
voted, than had ever been given to the preceding sove- 
reign, the subsidy of wool, leather, and wool-fells, was 
settled on the king for his life, with a vain protest 
indeed against the operation of the precedent in any 
future reign; and the whole power of the parliament 
was then delegated to a committee composed of twelve 
lords and six commoners”, which was authorised to 
despatch all matters left unfinished, together with others 
depending on them. 


® Rapin, vol. i. p. 468. ® Tbid., p. 486. 
#1 Parl, Hist., vol. i. p. 483. ® Ibid, p. 492, 
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This last measure, which devolved upon the king and 
a small junta the whole authority of the legislature, was 
precisely that which hurried the king to his destructioa, 
and overthrew the system of arbitrary power then so suc- 
cessfully erected. The gross abuses, which arose from 
the delegation of the authority of the parliament, have 
been wholly omitted by Hume, but have been strongly 
stated by Rapin”. While the foreign interests of the 
kingdom were wholly neglected, the ministry sought to 
augment the revenue by new taxes, forced loans, and 
even acts of direct extortion”; and at length seventeen 
counties were, in consequence of the prosecutions, at 
this time instituted, confiscated to the use of the king. 

These excesses outraged and alienated the people. 
The oppression practised upon one distinguished indi- 
vidual provided them with the leader, who crushed the 
oppressor. The duke of Hereford”, son of the duke of 
Lancaster, having accused the duke of Norfolk of having 
slandered the king, by imputing to him a resolution of 
destroying certain lords, among whom was the duke of 
Hereford himself, notwithstanding that they had been 
received into the royal favour, it was determined by the 
king and the committee of the parliament, that the ac- 
cusation should be judged by combat. The duel was 
afterwards superseded by the same authority, and both 
dukes were sent into banishment, the duke of Hereford 
for six years, and the duke of Norfolk for his life. In 
the following year the duke of Lancaster died, and his 
estates should have descended to his son; but, though 
the duke of Hereford had previously procured from the 
king a patent authorising him to sue by his attorney for 


™ Vol. i. p. 470. delling the parliament, as to render it 
75 Hume has particularly commended __ the instrument of his extortions, little is 
Richard for not having leviedany tax with- gained by the vindication. 
out the consent of parliament.—Vol. iii. p. 7% Parl, Hist. vol. i. p. 489, &c. 
46. As his policy consisted in so mo- 
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aiiy lands, which might descend to him, and ‘to postpone 


his homage until his return, his claim to ‘the: great 
estates of his father was disregarded, and the larids were 
seized for the crown. The young duke of Lancaster, 
more irritated by this spoliation, than by his banishment, 

became from that time the object of the discontented. 

These resorted to him in his exile, beseeching him to 
endeavour to redress their grievances, together with his 
own; and he at length determined to try his fortune in 
England, as soon as a favourable opportunity should 
occur. Such an opportunity was speedily furnished by 
the imprudence, with which the king went himself into 
Ireland to repress an insurrection. Richard returned 
indeed when he had received intelligence of the enter- 
prise of the duke of Lancaster, but after the lapse of 
many weeks, occasioned chiefly by an extraordinary 
continuance of easterly winds”; and his rival had in 
that interval so completely secured his success, that no 
expedient remained for him, except to offer a resignation 
of the government. 

Though Richard had abdicated his authority, it was 
deemed prudent that he should’ be formally deposed, 
and, to justify the measure, thirty-three articles of accu- 
sation were alleged against him. Of these Hume® has 
asserted that, except some rash speeches, the reality of 
which might well be questioned, the chief amount of the 
charge is limited to the violences of the last two years, 
and that these were partly supported by the authority of 
the parliament, partly juctified by the conduct of his 
predecessors. This is a very light method of disposing 
of so grave, and so detailed an accusation. The last 
two years of his reign differed from the former only as 
his principles of misgovernment were then matured, and 


7 Rapin, voli. p.471, 7 Voleiii. p. 44—46, 
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his _ tyrannical disposition exempted from restraint. 
That his.acts of tyranny were sanctioned by a parlia- 
ment, which he had corrupted in its very formation, was 
an aggravation, not an extenuation of his guilt. The 
final issue of this scheme of tyranny however taught 
the commons, by the actual exercise of the most solemn 
function of a parliament, to respect themselves as the 
depositaries of the interests and the independence of 
their constituents. 

But, whatever increase the importance and the power 
of the parliament may thus have received, much still 
remained to be done for completing the adjustment of 
the English government. The king still retained many 
arbitrary powers, which might be restrained in an age of 
greater improvement, though, as Hume” has justly re- 
marked, if the king had possessed no arbitrary powers, 
while all the nobles assumed and exercised them, there 
must have been an absolute anarchy in the state. That 
the system of feudal oppression had lost much of its 
consistency, 1s proved by the voluntary confederacies 
formed under powerful leaders for mutual defence™ 
Still however enough of it temained, to require for 
some time to be restrained by the sovereign with 
powers, which the constitution in its more perfect state 
would neither demand, nor admit. 


” Voliiip.61. © Ibid, p. 63. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Of the history of England, from the beginning of the reign of Henry 
IV, in the year 1399, to that of the reign of Henry VIII. 
in the year 1509. 


House of Lancaster. Henry ‘IV. king in the year 1399.—Henry V. king, 1413— 
Treaty of Troyes, 1420.—Henry VI. king, 1422.—War of the two houses begun, 
1452.—War with France ended, 1457.— House of York. Edward IV. king, 1461, 
War of the two houses ended, 1471.—Edward V. king, and Richard III. king, 
1483.—-House of Tudor. Henry VII. king, 1485. 


THE present chapter will review a busy and eventful 
period of seven reigns, distinguished’ by the parliamen- 
tary establishment of a new dynasty, by the struggle of 
the rival families of Lancaster and York, by the union of 
their pretensions in the family of Tudor, by the depres- 
sion of the aristocracy and the exaltation of the royal 
power, and by the brilliant, but temporary success, with 
which the English triumphed over their continental 
neighbours. : 

Of the seven reigns proposed to be reviewed, three, 
namely those of Henry fourth, fifth, and sixth, belong to 
that branch of the royal family, which has been denor 
minated the house of Lancaster, the first of these princes 
having been son of a duke of Lancaster, who was the 
third son of Edward III.'; the three next succeeding, 
namely those of Edward the fourth and fifth, and of 
Richard III., belong to that other branch, which has 
been devomindted the house of York, these princes having 
descended from a duke of York, who was the fourth son 
of the same monarch ; and the last, or that of Henry VIL, 


1 The third of those who attained ma- nated the fourth, and Lionel duke of 
turity. By some writers he is denomi- Clarence the third, 
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gave beginning to a new series, which has been called 
the house of Tudor, this prince having been the son of 
a Welsh gentleman of that name, though by his mother 
descended from the house of Lancaster. The claims of 
the two rival houses were united when Henry VII. mar- 
ried Elizabeth daughter of Edward IV. 

The claim of Henry IV., though preferable to that of 
the family of York, could itself be maintained only by the 
authority of the parliament, the true heir of the throne 
being the young earl of March, descended from the 
second son of Edward III. As the earl of March* was, 
at the time of the deposition of Richard II., but seven 
years old, his title was not much regarded, and had only 
the effect of throwing on the support of the parliament 
the first of the Lancastrian princes. The right of the 
Lancastrian branch was not contested by that of York, 
until the long minority and the continued imbecility of 
Henry VI. presented an opportunity, which encouraged 
its ambition ; and it is to be observed that at this time® 
the house of York had acquired a preferable right of 
descent through the female line from the second son of 
Edward III., which had just then become more available 
by the extinction of the male line of that branch. At 
that time however a possession continued through more 
than the half of a century, and through three successive 
reigns, had invested the Lancastrian family with a right 
of prescription, which assisted in balancing the here- 
ditary pretension so acquired. 

Henry IV. was not willing to be considered as an 
elected sovereign, though he found it necessary to pro- 
cure the sanction of the parliament for his elevation. He 
accordingly qualified his application by insinuating, that 


* Hume, vol. iii. d we sister of the earl of March. Tha death 
® Richard earl o Cambridge, grand- of the ear] afterwards transferred his Fre 
father of Edward IV.,had married Anne, _ tension to his sister. 
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hé had already acquired the crown by arms,‘ pretension 
however on which he could not’ place much reliance; as 
he had landed: from France attended’ by only sixty per- 
sons*. In addition to the claim of conquest he alleged 
an unfounded pretension® of a descent from Henry III., 
and he also produced the signet of the deposed monarch 
as a proof of a cession of the crown. He sought sup- 
port after his elevation by gratifying the clergy, having 
procured with this view the first statute for inflicting on 
heretics the cruel punishment of fire. In the year 1383° 
an ordinance for the apprehension of heretics had been 
by the clergy surreptitiously introduced into the statute- 
book, which still remains there, though it had never been 
sanctioned by the consent of the commons, and was on 
that account formally repealed in the ensuing year. But 
the situation of Henry IV. was favourable to the wishes 
of the clergy, and accordingly in the second year of his 
reign an act was procured, which authorised, not only 
their apprehension, but their destruction. 

The violent policy, by which this prince conciliated 
the clergy, was not, it may be concluded, unfavourable 
to the cause of religious reformation. The doctrine of 
Wicliffe: had already enjoyed an ample opportunity of 
attracting the attention of the English public, so that the 
half of the nation’ was supposed to have been proselyted ; 
and this success was quite sufficient for insuring, that it 
should'continue to be cherished by a large number of 
‘persons, and transmitted to an age better qualified for 
effecting a separation from “he church of Rome. Though 
a most useful harbinger of this great revolution, Wicliffe 

not fitted to be the immediate leader of the change, 


4 Parl. Hist,, vol. i. p. 499, nofe n. the succession on account of his defor- 
__ 5 He ‘was by his mother descended  mity. 
ftom Edmund, the second son of Henry * Parl. Hist., vol. i. p, 372. 
III., who it was pretended had been really 1 Lewis, p. 175. 
elder than Edward I., but postponed in 
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his. notions of pure religion being, as Melancthon, ob- 
served, imperfect, and blended with others of a political 
nature®, from which they should have been kept distinct; 
It was therefore, expedient that this early tendency 
towards.a' reformation of religion should not be freely 
indulged, but experience such a resistance from the 
government, as might be sufficient to prevent a prema- 
ture attempt. Neither had the time yet arrived, when 
such an attempt might be accommodated to the political 
interests of the country, though its actual circumstances 
were sufficiently favourable to the first promulgation of 
the principles of reformation. The military enterprises, 
which engrossed the attention of Edward III., atforded 
an opportunity for publishing these principles, which 
could not have existed under the crafty policy of the Lan- 
castrian princes, or amidst the contention of the two rival 
houses, or when the commons had sunk under the ascen- 
dency of Henry VII.; and on the other hand neither 
could the great struggle of the English reformation have 
usefully mixed itself with the political interests of the 
government, until the family of the Stuarts had been 
placed upon the throne, so that it might become instru- 
mental to the important revolution, by which that family 
was removed. The doctrine of Wicliffe was thus intro- 
duced at a favourable time to the knowledge of the 
people of England, and then, discouraged by the govern- 
ment, made its way silently among the lower orders, until 
the circumstances, in which Henry VIII. found himself 
placed, disposed him to reject the supremacy of Rome, 


| 8 Wicliffe always taught the any of ing, that ‘no one in mortal sin hath a 
obeying princes.—Lewis, p.116. This ‘ true dominion over any of the creatures 
indeed might be presumed, as he had be- ‘in the sight of God, but deserves to be 
gua hig career by supporting the royal ‘called a tyrant, a thief, and a robber, 
authority against the usurpations of the ‘ although by reason of some human 
papacy. It is however admitted-by his ‘law he retain the name of a@ king, a 
iographer, and proved from his writings, ‘ prince, or a lord.’—Ibid. 
that he followed Augustine in maintain- 
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and ta-give a beginning to a reformed ehurch, whick 
was completed under Edward VI. and Elizabeth. 

. The difficulties, in which Henry IV. was- involved, 
were numerous and perplexing. Richard, whem he had 
caused to be deposed, was the son of that Black Prince, 
whose memory was cherished as the glory of the English 
nation, and, notwithstanding all his errors, had numerous 
friends among his former subjects. His death indeed 
followed his deposition within a few months, the natural 
consequence of an unsuccessful attempt to restore him 
to his throne; but, as he died secretly in prison, he was 
still believed to be alive, and his re-establishment was 
the object of successive conspiracies. The earl of March 
too remained, the nearest heir of the throne, and whose 
father had some years before been acknowledged in this 
character by the parliament. The very instruments of 
the advancement of Henry, particularly the two power- 
ful earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, greatly 
multiplied the embarrassment of his situation, on account 
of the difficulty of recompensing services so important. 
From the hostility of the king of France however, whose 
daughter Richard had rharried, he was happily pro- 
tected° by the violent contention between the two fami- 
lies of Burgundy and Orleans, about the administration 
of the French government, which had been begun two 
years before his advancement to the throne of England. 

In these difficult circumstances all the address of this 
prince was merely sufficient for maintaining him in the 
possession of the royal dignity, nine of the fourteen years 
of his reign being employed in combating the efforts of 
his adversaries. He was therefore never able to assume 
an independence of that parliamentary authority, to 
which he was indebted for his elevation, the declining 
state of his health, in the latter and more tranquil part 

° Henault, vol. i. p. 279. , 
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ef his reign, having disqualified him for such exertions 
to extend his prerogative, as might otherwise have been 
made by a prince, who had been successful in crushing 
sO many insurrections. 

Such a reign was necessarily favourable to the autho- 
rity of the parliament, and to the growing importance of 
the house of commons, Not only did the parliament”, 
which had placed Henry IV. on the throne, revise and 
repeal those acts, which in the preceding reign had given 
an extraordinary extension to the regal power, but through 
the whole of his reign we find the legislature jealous of 
the public rights, and the house of commons” asserting 
new powers, or maintaining as established privileges 
such as had been rarely exercised. The ninth year of 
this reign in particular was distinguished by a declara- 
tion of the house of commons”, protesting against dis- 
closing to the king any matter depending in parliament. 

The first of the Lancastrian princes was always appre- 
hensive of the claim of the earl of March, whom accord- 
ingly he held in confinement ; and, though the generosity 
of Henry V."* was so successful in conciliating that 
nobleman, that he gave no distufbance to the government, 
yet the king never could forget, that the title of his 
family was liable to be contested. The beneficial influ- 
ence of this situation of the reigning family has been 
strongly stated by Hume. Conscious of the embarrass- 
ment of the title, by which they held the royal power, 
the princes of the house of Lancaster, he remarks”, never 
ventured to impose taxes without the consent of the par- 
liament. The rule, he adds, was then established, and 
could not afterwards he safely disregarded even by princes 
of more confirmed authority. We may well appreciate 
as ap occurrence of great political benefit, the irregular 


10 Rapin, vol. i, pp. 485, 486. 1. Hume, vol. iii. p. 83. 
* Parl. Hist., vol. i. p 109, "33 Hume, vol. iii. p. 125, Ibid, p. 130. 
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introduction'of a new series of sovereigns, which: provdd 
to. be: the occasion of practically confirming’‘a ‘principle; 
éti which rests the constitutional importance iof'a parlia- 
mentary legislature. eee 

Henry IV. indeed, about the middle of his reign”, did 
endeavour to prevail separately with the lords and the 
clergy to grant him asupply, being ashamed to solicit the 
parliament, which had recently voted one ofa considerable 
amount ; but he failed in both applications, the lords and 
the clergy declaring, that they could not comply, unless 
sanctioned by the authority of the parliament. He also 
afterwards’ endeavoured to control the returns of the 
members of the house of commons; but he was in the 
following session constrained to give his consent to a bill, 
by which a fine of one hundred pounds was imposed upon 
any sheriff, who should be guilty of falsifying a return. 
The king in the same year”, having required a power 
of levying annually a certain subsidy, though the par- 
liament should not be assembled, experienced a decisive 
refusal; and this body was afterwards careful to state, 
that those supplies, which they continued from year to 
year, were granted of their own good will, and not of 
duty. It has indeed been remarked generally by Hume” 
of the house of commons in this reign, that, whenever 
they had been brought to make an unwary concession to 
the crown, they also showed their freedom by a very 
speedy retractation. He has illustrated the remark by 
the instance, in which that body prevailed with Henry 
to alter his first settlement of the crown in his family, by 


35 Rapin, vol. i. p. 496. measures, which alarmed the clergy, and 
18 Ibid., p. 500. the king, to conciliate the latter, ordered 
17 To this resistance the commons, ac- the execution of a man, who had heen 
corditig to the Parliamentary History, convicted of heresy. The commons ex- 
vol, ii. pp. 115—117, were prompted by _ pressed their indignation by refusing the 
‘Yeligious zeal and by resentment. Hav- demand of Henry. 
ing, it is stated, very generally embraced 18 Hist., vol. in. p. 85. 
the opinions of Wicliffe, they introduced = 
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which: it: hath: been entailed on the heirs male, into, one 
acknowledging the claims of the princesses of his family, 
though the latter gave countenance to the pretension of 
the earl of March, as descended by a female from the 
second son of Edward III. | 

The cold and cautious address, with which Henry IV. 
had established his family on the throne, was incapable 
of conciliating the affections of the people. The per- 
manence of this settlement of the government therefore 
required, that he should be succeeded by a prince of a 
different character; and Rapin has remarked”, that 
Henry V. was exactly of the temper required by the 
English, a military reign being necessary for dispelling 
the ill humours, which had been spread throughout the 
nation. Devoted in excess to gaiety in his youth, and 
enlivening it” by a spirit of drollery, he was yet even 
then distinguished” by a respectful submission to autho- 
rity, and he afterwards gratified the nation to the highest 
degree by the military splendour of his character. The 
jealousy of his father, by excluding the young prince 
from the opportunity of exercising his native powers on 
the objects, to which they were suited, had driven him 
to seek recreation in low and unworthy society ; but even 
that temporary degradation may have had an advan- 
tageous operation on a mind so richly gifted, as 1t may 
have served to soften the severities of a character merely 
political by the amenities of familiar buifoonery, and thus 
to have qualified him for conciliating the affection, 
instead of coldly claiming ne respect of the people. 

19 Hist., vol. i. pp. 504, 505. 

* The. same character of revelry and 
dissipation, which we find ascribed to 


him im the play of Shakspeare, had been 
given to him in anold play, entitled 


Malone’s Shakspeare, vol. vy. p. 120. 
Lond. 1790. 

™ When he peaceably submitted to 
the authority of the chef P hegre who 
committed him to prison for insulting 


¢ The famous victories of kiug Henry V.,’ 
from which Shakspeare seems to have 
taken the character of Falstaff, there given 
under the name of Sir John Oldcustle.— 


him in the administration of justice. He 
is said to have been afterwards committed 
by the mayor of Coventry for some ir- 
regularity —Henry, vol. ix. p, 37, 
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The same reverence for the law, which Henry V. ex: 
hibited amidst the intemperance of his youth, we perceive 
actuating the whole of his government: Not only in the 
first year of his reign did he give his consent™ to a num- 
ber of statutes, which had been framed for the presér- 
vation of the public rights, and particularly to one for 
preventing frauds in the elections of members of parlia- 
ment, but he constantly forbore to encroach on the liber- 
ties of the people*’, and was at all times ready to assent 
to such acts, as were judged by the patliament to be 
necessary. When to this respect for the constitution of 
his country was added the military success, with which 
he gratified the feelings of the nation, it cannot be deemed 
surprising that the parliament should have contributed 
liberally* to the support of his government, and even 
should have been induced, in the triumph of the victory 
of Agincourt, to grant him for life supplies more consider- 
able than those granted to Richard II. by his last par- 
liament, which were urged against that prince as con- 
stituting one of the reasons of his degradation. 

It had been the last counsel of his father, that he should 
not suffer his subjects to continue so long in the enjoy- 
ment of foreign peace, as to have leisure for intestine 
commotion. The advice was sufficiently ayreeable to 
the gallant spirit of the young king, and a most favour- 
able opportunity was presented by the violent contention 
of the two great factions of France, which disputed the 
possession of the authority of the frenzied and incapable 
Charles VI. The immediate impulse® appears to have 
been given by the ecclesiastics, anxious to occupy the 
mind of the king, that he might not be induced to en- 
gage in a domestic enterprise against the property of the 


= PeP apin, vol. i. p. 505. t was at bem by a provision . 
DP id., p. 529. at it should not become a precedent, 
Parl. Hist, vol. ii, p. 147. The % Ibid., p. 13 
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church. The parliament was earnest in recommenditig, 
that a considerable portion of the wealth of the clergy, 
which to the preceding king® had been represented as a 
third part of the riches of the realm, should be appfo- 
priated to the relief of the state. To avert the blow the 
archbishop of Canterbury, agreeably to a resolution of a 
synod, urged the king to assert his pretension” to the 
crown of France. The measure had all the effect, which 
had been expected, for the popularity and success of the 
war procured the necessary supplies from the laity, with- 
out the apprehended spoliation of the clergy. The 
success indeed was most splendid, Henry having reduced 
the French to such a condition, that by the treaty of 
Troyes it was agreed, that he should marry their princess, 
be declared heir of the monarchy, and be intrusted with 
the present administration of the government. 

Henry V., after a brilliant reign of nine years, was 
succeeded by his son, the sixth of that name, then not 
quite nine months old. In the long reign of this prince, 
extended nearly to thirty-nine years, which Hume, on 
account of the imbecility of his character, has aptly de- 
nominated a perpetual minority, the parliament, which 
had been respected by the apprehensive policy of the 
first of the Lancastrian princes, and by the unsuspecting 
generosity and military ambition of the second allowed 
to exercise its power with freedom, enjoyed an ample 
opportunity of asserting its importance. We accordingly 
find this body, in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VI., disregarding the directions of the deceased mo- 
narch *°, and assuming the ri cht of giving a new arrange- 


* Parl. Hist., vol. ii. p. 86. should have conveyed that of England to 
4% This pretension was however weaker the earl of March. 


than that of Edward I11., not merely as *8 He had desired that the duke of 
Henry’s hereditary title was liable to ob- Bedford should take upon him the 

jection, but also as the same right of suc- vernment of France, and the duke of 
cession by a descent from mS ale, Z Gloucester that of Englund. The par- 
which the crown of France was claimed, _liament however, to preserve the right of 
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ment to the government; and in the conclusion™ we 
observe it moderating with the most entire liberty the 
competition of the two houses of Lancaster and York. 
Concerning the latter instance Hume has remarked that, 
though the mildness of the compromise is chiefly to be 
ascribed to the temperate character of the duke of York, 
it is impossible not to perceive in the transaction dis- 
tinguishable marks of a more settled authority of par- 
liament, than had appeared in any former period of the 
English history. 

When the parliament had become thus important in 
the constitution, it was necessary to ascertain the quali- 
fication of those, who might exercise the right of de- 
legating the representative members. This necessity 
however existed only in regard to the election of repre- 
sentatives of counties. The elective franchise, being 
considered by the boroughs, as a burthen, was by them 
much disregarded, and the principal and ruling mem- 
bers of each corporation appear to have gradually ac- 
quired a right of acting for the whole®. The elections 
of representatives of counties had on the contrary become 
tumultuous, and it was found to be necessary to restrain 
the right to persons interested in the due exercise of it 
by the possession of a competent property. 

Under the government of the Lancastrian princes the 
right of voting in the elections of the representatives of 
counties had been first extended, the close elections of the 
knights by a small number of persons in each county”, 
having given occasion to a,statute of the seventh year of 
Henry IV., by which the rranchise was communicated 
to all who were present in the county-courts, ‘as well 


the elder brother, constituted the duke of | members of the council and the officers 
Bedford protector of England, giving this of the crown.—Rapin, vol. i. pp. 529, 536. 
dignity to the duke of Gloucester only in * Hume, vol. iii. p. 218—220. 

the absence of the former. The parlia- *0 Hallam, vol. ii, pp. 324, 325. 

ment at the same time nominated the 81 Ibid, p. 319. 
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suitors duly summoned for that cause, as others.’ The 
abuse of. this. regulation was afterwards found: to be so 
great a. grievance, that in the eighth year of Henry VI. 
the ‘franchise was restricted to persons possessing free- 
holds of the annual value of forty shillings, estimated to 
have been equivalent to thirty pounds of .the present 
money. This statute has without any modification con- 
tinued to the present day to mark in England the bound- 
ary of the right of election ; in the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland, where also it had been much abused by the 
emulation of the proprietors of land, it has been recently 
so modified, as to fix the limit of the right at the pos- 
session of a freehold annually producing ten pounds. 

In a general retrospect of the reigns of the three Lan- 
castrian princes we cannot fail to remark a curiously 
varied adjustment of circumstances to that improvement 
of the constitution, to which each has been shown to 
have been separately instrumental. If the agitations of 
the reign of Henry IV. had been protracted beyond nine 
years, the government could scarcely have assumed a 
tranquil and regular form; and if, when he had at 
length been successful in supptessing them, that prince 
had continued to reign in the enjoyment of health and 
vigour, he must have acquired an overbearing as- 
cendency in the government, and have repressed that 
liberty, which he had before found it expedient to en- 
courage. If Henry V. had not been critically cut off in 
the very triumph of his successes on the continent, either 
England would have become a province to her dispro- 
portioned acquisition, or havé been exhausted in an in- 
effectual struggle. The imbecility of Henry V1., a child 
at his accession, and through his whole reign incapable, 
suspended the efforts of the monarchical part of the 
constitution, while the royal power was still supported 
against any undue encroachment of the parliament, 

VOL. Il, Z 
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happily united. For perfecting the harmony of the con- 
stitution it then remained to bring to an accommodation 
the opposite pretensions of the crown and the commons, 
which was done by the struggles with the princes of the 
house of Stuart, when three of the intermediate ‘sove- 
reigns of the house of Tudor® had introduced and esta- 
blished the reformation of religion, and the remaining 
one * had fostered and protected the Roman Catholics. 
In a review of the contention of the two houses of 
Lancaster and York, the character of Richard duke of 
York, who first advanced the claim of his family, seems 
to merit some attention. Cautious even to timidity in 
political contests, yet brave in encountering the perils of 
war, he seemed to be driven into the competition for the 
crown by the circumstances of his situation, while his 
military qualities procured credit for the enterprise. 
The nation was thus divided into two nearly balanced 
parties. The spirit of Margaret of Anjou was, notwith- 
standing the incapacity of her husband, sufficient to 
counterpoise the irresolute power possessed by the duke, 
while the very imbecility of the sovereign® tended to 
keep both in suspense, as it disabled the one for any 
decisive effort, and encouraged the other to hope, that 
he might peaceably accomplish his purpose. At length, 
when the struggle of these factions had been maintained 
during eight years, the duke was killed in an action 
with the king’s forces, and his son Edward presented 
himself as the inheritor of his claim, a prince of directly 
opposite character, bold, enterprising, and severe, and 
therefore well fitted to mike his way through difficul- 
ties“, which would for ever have obstructed the ambi- 
tion. of the father. Neither should it be omitted, that 


7. Henry VIIL, Edward, and Eliza- * Hume, vol. iii. p. 208. 
beth. ® Ibid., vol. iii, p. 229, 
Mary, 
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the talents of the father had so conciliated the people of 
Ireland“, the government of which he had held, that 
they afterwards proved steady in their attachment to his 
cause, a fact the more deserving of notice, as in the 
reion of Henry VII., when a new series of princes had 
risen to power, this attachment was the occasion of 
enacting the statute denominated the’law of Poynings, 
for securing the control of the English government over 
the parliament of Ireland. 

Though three princes of the house of York ascended 
the throne of England, yet the twenty-four years, during 
which it was possessed by this family, can scarcely be 
reoarded as comprehending more than a single reign, 
Edward IV. having reigned twenty-two, and two only 
having been left for the two remaining princes. Ten 
years of this first reign were occupied by a continuation 
of the civil war, which had transferred the monarchy, 
but could not at once establish the dominion of the new 
family. While the son of Henry lived, Edward had not 
a sufficient interest in taking away the life of the father, 
though within his power; the young prince, however, 
having been put to death in the year 1471, when he had 
been taken prisoner in the battle of Tewksbury, the 
death of the father, then confined in the tower, speedily 
followed, and no one remained to contest the right of 
the family of York. The earl of Warwick“, who had 
perished in the battle, was the greatest, as well as the 
last, of those powerful barons, who had so frequently 
overawed their sovereign. / 


*! Doctor Lingard has refuted both 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Malone, who both 
laboured to prove that Henry did not die 
on the evening of the day, on which Ed- 
ward entered London, that they might 
clear the memory of Richard, brother of 
Edward, from his murder.—Hist., vol. v. 
pp. 288, 289, note. 


« This earl, commonly known by the 
name of k/y-maker, had been chiefly in- 
strumental in placing Edward IV. on tne 
throne, and afterwards, having been 
offended by this prince, effected the tem- 
porary restoration of Henry VI. 
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During the remaining twelye years of his reign, the 
king, devoted to pleasure, seemed almost to have for- 
gotten the duties of his station in the enjoyment of his 
security ; but by his inoffensive gaiety he recovered the 
popularity “, which must have been lost by the eruelties 
previously practised upon his enemies, and the people 
thus became attached to the government, and alienated 
from the contentions, in which they had been go long 
engaged. This pleasurable disposition had indeed 
before exercised a two-fold influence on his struggle 
with the deposed king. On the one hand, by hurrying 
him into an imprudent marriage with the lady Elizabeth 
Gray, which raised a new family to power, it had given 
offence to the earl of Warwick“, to whom he was in- 
debted for his elevation; on the other it was the source 
of much of that popularity “, by which he was supported 
in the contest, and the attachment of the ladies of Lon- 
don has been mentioned by a contemporary historian “, 
as one of the causes, which co-operated to effect his 
re-establishment, when he had for a few months been 
driven from the throne “. 

The love of pleasure,‘ which so strongly influenced the 
conduct of Edward IV., was not less important in its 
relation to the external concerns of the state. The Eng- 
lish, though deprived of almost the whole of their pos- 
sessions in France, still retained their pretensions, and it 
was in the natural order of events that the founder of a 
new dynasty, when he had been successful in gratifying 


‘ 
“ Hume, vol. iii, pp. 268, 269. \ concluded between the king’s sister, and 
“* This matter has been minutely the son of the duke of Burgundy. 
examined by doctor Lingard (vol. v. p. Hume, vol. iii. p. 240. 
257, note), who has justly rejected the 46 Comines, liv. iii. ch. vil. 
feceiyed account of the singel To the ‘i England exhibited at one moment 
jealousy of the new family was after- the extraordinary spectacle of twa rival 
wards added the dissatisfaction felt by kings, each eontined in prisop, Henry in 
the earl at the plan of a marriage to be the Tower, Edward in orkghire.—Lin- 
| gard, vol.v¥.p.964. 8 , 
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his‘ambition at home, should seek to exercise in a foreign 
enterprise the energies of a people long accustomed to 
war. It may accordingly be ascribed to the pleasurable 
disposition of the English monarch, that a powerful effort 
was not then made for the recovery of France. Once 
indeed he was induced to lead an army to the assistance 
of the duke of Burgundy his brother-in-law; but he 
appears ® to have engaged in this enterprise only with 
the design of appropriating to his own gratification the 
money granted by the parliament for the war, which 
would not have been granted for any purpose, and he was 
well pleased to relinquish it for certain sums of money, 
to be paid by the French king, which he was permitted 
to dignify with the name of tribute. The chief persons 
of his court imitated the selfish policy of their master, by 
receiving from the crafty Lewis XI.“ various pensions, 
amounting together to the annual sum of sixteen thou- 
sand crowns. 
The short remainder of the period of the house of York, 
comprehending little more than two years, was but the 
crisis of transition to the new dynasty of Tudor begun by 
Henry VII., as it was filled with the crimes and usurpa- 
tion of Richard, uncle of Edward V., who within a few 
months effected” the destruction of the young prince 
and his brother, when he had already taken possession 
of the throne, having caused the marriage of their father 
to be represented as having been void* on account of a 
former engagement. Its influence in favouring the change 


of the succession appears to have consisted in bringing 


é 

* He brought with him ten or twelve and _ satisfactorily decided by doctor Lin- 
of the chief citizens of England, who had _ gard, vol. v. p. 469, note. 
been active in promoting the war, that *\ The pre-contract, which has been 
they, being weary of the service, might warmly maintained by Walpole in his 
employ their influence in pacifying the Historic Doubts, and by Laing in a dis- 
people, when he should have concluded a ___sertation at the close of Henry’s History 
peace.—Comines, liv. iv. ch. xi. of England, has been disp by doctor 

° Ibid., ch. viii. Lingard.-Ibid:, p. 465, note. 

© This question hag been examined 
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forward a claimant of the crown, who was: supported by 
a weaker™ against a more powerful party, which had 
been alienated from an usurper, but was still attached 
to his family*. The importance of such a situation of 
the first prince of the new dynasty will appear, when it 
shall have been considered that the object of his reign 
was to complete the reduction of the excessive power of 
the nobles, an object naturally proposed by a prince, who 
found that he had to struggle for the maintenance of his 
power, though he had strengthened his title by a mar- 
riage with the daughter of Edward [V. His own title 
indeed rested on a very weak foundation, for his right of 
descent from the duke of Lancaster had been conveyed 
through an illegitimate branch, which had been excluded 
from the succession by an act of parliament. 

Though the reduction of the aristocracy has been 
represented as a process important to the improvement 
of the government, it should be observed that Hume has 
much exaggerated the irregularity of the constitution at 
this period, in saying that, from the accession of Edward 
J. to the death of Richard III., a kind of Polish aristo- 
cracy prevailed, and though the kings were limited, the 
people were yet far from being free. The gradual in- 
crease of the power of the commons, under the Lancas- 
trian princes has on the contrary been already proved ; 
and even in the reign of Edward IV., though the period 
of the ascendency of the house of York was tumultuary, 
and therefore unfavourable to the regular development 
of constitutional principles, we observe them endeavour- 
Ing, with a most distrustful ‘caution™, to secure from the 


4 Hume, vol. iii. pp. 416, 418. 

* Of that family there remained, as 
claimants of the crown, John de la Pole 
earl of Lincoln, nephew of Richard III., 
and named by him to the succession after 
the death of his son; and Edward Plan- 
tagenet, son to the late duke of Clarence, 


created earl of Warwick by Edward LY. 
— Lingard, vol. v. p. 370. 

5 Thbid., p. 326 

5 One part of the sums voted on this 
occasion was to be kept in religious 
houses, and if the king should not in- 
vade France, was to be ipsmediately 
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discretionary management of the king the supplies, which 
they had voted for a war with France. How far the 
general condition of the people was removed from that 
degraded state in which they have been represented by 
Hume, appears from the unquestionable testimony of 
Philip de Comines, who declared® that the government 
was in no other country so well managed, nor the people 
so little exposed to violence and oppression; and that 
the calamities of war fell only upon the soldiers, and 
especially upon the nobles, the latter being regarded 
with an extraordinary jealousy. Sir John Fortesque 
too, the chief justice and chancellor of Henry VI., has 
assigned as the reason”, why the trial by jury was not 
practised in other nations of Europe, that a middle class 
of proprietors, fit for constituting juries, could be found 
only in England. 

The systematic reduction of the aristocracy has been 
especially referred to the reign of Henry VII., to whom 
it appears to have been an object of policy. This policy 
consisted partly in declining to employ the nobles in the 
great offices of state, and advancing lawyers and ecclesi- 
astics, whom he found more odsequious to his wishes, 
and could more easily reward for their services, partly 
in encouraging the alienation of their estates. The statute, 
by which the latter was effected, has been represented as 
devised for the express purpose of breaking the entails 
of the estates of the nobles. It has however no direct 
reference to entails, and merely provides for the more 
effectual execution of a statute of Edward 1., by which 
fines levied in the king's court were made conclusive 
against adverse claimants. The alienation of estates was 
in this manner much facilitated; but the expedient, by 


refunded to the people—lLingard, vol. 7 De laudibus legum Anglia, cap. 
v- p. 270. XXIX, 
Liv. v. ch. xviii. 
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which entails were broken, had already been deyised by 
the clergy® to evade the statutes of mortmain, and 
adopted afterwards by the lawyers for the purpose of 
unfettering estates, that they might be liable to for- 
feiture. 

The power of the crown was much augmented in this 
reign by a combination of various causes. The people, 
weary of the disorders by which they had been so long 
harassed, were prepared for submitting to any authority, 
which might procure for them the enjoyment of tran- 
quillity : the great nobles had been either destroyed, or 
much impoverished in the civil wars, and the people 
were thus deprived of the leaders, under whom they had 
been accustomed to act: of the factions left by those 
wars, that of Lancaster, which was attached to Henry, 
was the weaker, and therefore was ready to extend and 
maintain his power, as the best protection for them- 
selves: the character of the prince too was singularly 
accommodated to the circumstances, in which he was 
placed, as he was distinguished at once by a cool and 
cautious sagacity, and by an inflexible steadiness: the 
insurrections also, which agitated his reign, served by a 
necessary consequence to confirm and enlarge the au- 
thority, which they had vainly endeavoured to over- 
throw: and the general changes of society, tending to 
depress the nobles, while the commons were not elevated 
with equal rapidity, co-operated, though at this period 
not very powerfully, with the efforts of the sovereign. 

In every part of his conduct Henry appears to have 
been steadily attentive to the accumulation of money, 
probably considering it as the best support of his power. 
His demands for the sacrifice of Brittany were wholly 
pecuniary ; and it has been remarked ® that, as he was 


@ Blackstone, Comm., book iv.ch,33,  ™ Bacon, Op, Oman, 1051. Francof., 1665. 
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epriched by his subjects for the war, go did he make 
profit of hig enemies for the peace. In the earlier part 
of his reign he was restrained in the indulgence of this 
propensity by the agitations ©, which disturbed his go- 
vernment; but, when he was at length quietly esta- 
blished on the throne, he turned all his thoughts to this 
his favourite gratification, and soon found two agents of 
his avarice, Empson and Dudley, who became infamous 
for their extortions®. By the shameful exactions, 
which these men practised with his approbation, and by 
a rigid frugality in his expenses, he is said to have 
possessed in money one million eight hundred thousand 
pounds, a prodigious treasure when the influx of the 
precious metals from America had not yet reduced the 
yalue of money. Thus the crown, which had been im- 
poyerished, was exceedingly enriched, while those of the 
nobles, who had survived the civil wars, were both 
necessitated and encouraged to alienate their properties. 

But, however grievous were the oppressions practised 
by Henry VII. for procuring money, his government did 
not outrage the constitutional rights of the parliament. 
His plan was to govern his subjects by laws *, but 
to govern the laws by lawyers; and he even frequently 
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60 In the year 1486 a feeble effort was 
made in the north by the friends of the 
family of York. In the same year Lam- 
bert Smmnel, a youth of obscure birth, 


61 To prove that these extortions were 
qualified by some regard of justice, Bacon 
remarks that he had seen a book of the 


was employed to personate the second 
son of Edward IV., who was said to have 
eseaped from the cruelty of his uncle 
Richard Il1., and Ireland was easily 


erigaged to revolt in his cause. In the , 


ye 1488 the counties of Durham and, 
ork again rose in arms, but were 
speedily reduced. Lastly, Perkin War- 

beck, in the year 1492, fera an insur- 
rection, which was suppressed only in the 
year 1497, the same pretence being em- 

loyed in this case, as in that of Lambert 
Simmel. All disturbance ceased in the 
year 1499, when the earl of Warwick 
was executed. 


accounts of Empson, almost ev 

of which the ing had sabeeribed. tre 
serting in some places observations with 
his own hand; and that in this book 
there was a memorandum wnitten 
Empson, stating that five marks had 
been received for procuring the pardon of 
some offender, which sum was to be re- 
paid if no pardon were granted, utiless 
the person who paid it, should be other- 
wise satisfied, with these words written 
in the margin by the king, ‘other 
wise satisfied’——Bacon, 1113. This 
anecdote however proves only that they 
were systematically managed. = 

oe Ibid., p. 1076. : 
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submitted to the consideration of the parliament™ meas 
sures properly belonging to the executive authority, as 
the regulation of the coin, the military administration, and 
the determination of war and peace. Indeed the causes, 
which so much favoured his power, had given to him 
such an ascendency over the house of commons, that his 
agent Dudley was chosen speaker in his last parliament, 
when the extortions, of which this man was an instru- 
ment, were most galling. The reduction of the power 
of the aristocracy seems to have extended its influence 
for the time to the house of commons, the previous 
efforts of which had probably been instigated and ani- 
mated by the nobles. A parliament in these circum- 
stances, instead of exciting jealousy, was naturally con- 
sidered as a useful assistant in the management of the 
government. It was accordingly employed by Henry to 
give a statutable form and authority to the court of star- 
chamber, that he might be enabled to strip the nobles of 
those trains of liveried followers, by which they set at 
defiance the control of the sovereign. 

The laws of this prince were not however directed 
solely to the aggrandisertent of his power, but justify 
the eulogy bestowed on them by Bacon“, who has pro- 
nounced him to have been second only to Edward I. as 
an English legislator. ‘His laws,’ says this eminent 
man, ‘are deep and not vulgar; not made upon the 
‘ spur of a particular occasion for the present, but out of 
‘providence of the future, to make the estate of his 
‘ people still more and more happy, after the manner of 
‘the legislators in ancienteand heroical times.’ The 
' general object of his laws was to abate the oppression 
of the powerful; to prevent the extortions which were 


© Bacon, p. 1126. eulogy of Bacon has been well maintained 
This has been controverted by Mr. against Mr. Hallam in the 73rd number 
Hallam in his Constitutional History of of the Quarterly Review. 
England, vol. i. p. 14, &. But the 
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practised under the colour of law; to repress the an- 
dacity of the lawless part of the people, and to check the 
general prevalence of corruption and perjury. If he 
was solicitous to accumulate money for himself, he ap- 
pears to have been not less solicitous to procure hap- 
piness for his people. 

The love of money, which characterised Henry, gave 
in one instance occasion to a memorable and most im- 
portant revolution. He had concluded a marriage for 
his elder son Arthur with Catharine infanta of Spain; 
the young prince however died in the fourth month after 
the nuptials had been solemnised ; and the king was 
tempted by the desire of retaining the marriage portion, 
two hundred thousand crowns, to assent to a proposal of 
the king of Spain, that the young widow should be mar- 
ried to her brother-in-law Henry, then the heir apparent 
of the English throne ®. A dispensation for celebrating 
a marriage thus irregular had been procured from the 
pope; and the question, which afterwards arose con- 
cerning the validity of that dispensation, gave occasion 
to the separation of England from the see and church of 
Rome. , 

Another marriage, solemnized between Margaret, the 
eldest daughter of Henry, and James IV. of Scotland, 
had not only the present effect of averting a war between 
the neighbouring kingdoms, but eventually of uniting 
the two crowns®, and at length of incorporating the two 
governments into the one kingdom of Great Britain. A 
papal dispensation was in thjs case also required and 
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*5 This marriage was not however so- 
lemnized in the reign of Henry VIL, 
the whole of the marriage-portion not 
having been paid before his death.—Lin- 
gard, vol. v. pp. 455, 456. 

© ‘When some of his council expressed 


a fear that then, on failure of the male 


line, England might hereafter become ar 
appendage to the Scotish crown, ‘No,” 
replied Henry, ‘Scotland will become an 
appendage to the English, for the smaller 
a ag the larger kingdom.’—Ibid., 
pexeee 
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procured ”, but, a8 the marriage was never questioned; 
it had no consequences. 

Hume has represented ®, that a power aliiost absolute 
was necessary in this period for completing that rediic- 
tion of aristocratic tyranny, which had been begun by 
the civil wars, but was still very incomplete. The great 
increase of the power of the crown appears however on 
the contrary to have been a consequence of the humi- 
liation of a nobility, by which it had been rivalled. A 
more just conception of the bearing of the aggrandise- 
ment of the royal power may perhaps be forined, by 
comparing the state of the government, as it existed 
under the princes of the house of Tudor, with that 
which it had held under the Norman princes, who like 
them had possessed. an overbearing power. 

It is generally admitted, that the great aggrandise- 
ment of the royal authority at the conquest served to 
compress into political union a feudal aristocracy with 
the inferior orders of the people, and thus to dispose the 
nobles, who alone at that time were capable of the effort, 
to: vindicate the general rights of the community. By 
the resistance of the aristocracy, thus supported by the 
people, the royal power was accordingly controlled for a 
time; but that aristocracy was reduced by the civil 
wars, while the commons were assuming political im- 
portance, and another period of compression appears to 
have been then required, for forming to its functioii this 
other member of the constitution. The increased powet 
of the princes of the house of Tudor seems to have been 
the instrument of this new process. The commons, long 
deptessed under these princes, were prepared for those 


_ % The parties were related within the valid in law.—Lingard, vol. v. ‘pp. 441, 
prohibited degrees, and the princess was 442. __ 
not of sufficient age to make a contract ~™ Hist., vol, iti, p, 326. 
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efforts, by which they rose against the crown under the 
succeeding family of the Stuarts; and the distinction 
between the two cases of the Tudors and of the Norman 
sovereigns appears to consist only in this, that the great 
power of the Norman princes was the result of foreign 
invasion, which gave being to a feudal aristocracy; 
whereas that of the pririces of the house of Tudor was a 
consequence of civil dissensions, by which that aristo- 
cracy was deprived of its strength. 

Bacon has remarked™, that Lewis XI. of France, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and Henry VII. of England, may be 
considered as three magi among the princes of their age ; 
and it is a very remarkable circumstance, that three 
princes so eminently distinguished by political wisdoni 
should about the same time occupy the thrones of thesé 
three principal countries of Europe, just as a crisis was 
approaching so fruitful of the most important events as 
the sixteenth century. Each of these princes laboured 
to depress the nobility, which rivalled and controlled 
the authority of his throne. It was however the pe- 
culiar fortune of the British goyernment, that the power 
taken from the nobles was transferred to the commons, 
not to the sovereign. The practice of alienation, beguh 
by the policy of ecclesiastics and lawyers, and facilitated 
by the statute of fines, conveyed silently to the lower 
otders of the English people much of the property of 
their superiors; and the constitution had already, by tlie 
formation of the house of commons, provided for them a 
political organ, by which their new acquisitions might 
exercise 4 legitimate influence on the administration of 
the government. 


® Op. Omn. 1132. 
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Of the history of Russia, from the building. of Kiof tn the year'480 
to the end of the reign of Ivan III. in the year 1505. | 


Kiof founded in the year 430.—Novgorod founded, 450.—Reign of Ruric begun, 
864.—Decline of Russia begun, 1015.—Domination of the Tatars begun, 1243.— 
Terminated by Ivan III., 1462. 


it has been already remarked, that the various relations 
of the governments of modern Europe may be resolved 
into two distinguishable, though connected systems of 
policy ; a principal one composed of the central and 
southern governments, and a secondary one consisting 
of those of the northern regions. The preceding part of 
this work has been employed in reviewing the origin 
and earlier combination of the former of these two 
systems; in this chapter, and the two which imme- 
diately follow it, a view shall be taken of the origin and 
combination of the latter within the same interval of 
itime. 

In the consideration of the northern system of Europe, 
Russia is manifestly the principal ‘object. Stretching 
from Poland and Sweden on the west to the immediate 
vicinity of America on the east, it occupied much of the 
north of Europe, and the whole of that of Asia: its great 
variety of climates and soils furnished it by an interior 
commerce, though not with the luxuries, yet with all 
the” necessaries of life, and from its eastern provinces 
with an ample supply of the precious metals: and, 
while the eastern nations have found their way to its 
markets with the productions of more luxurious regions, 
the nations of the west have sought in this great empire 
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the sources of maritime greatness, by purchasing the 
naval stores, with which it abounded. A country pos- 
sessing means of superiority thus considerable and va- 
rious, well deserves to be regarded as the principal 
member of a system. It was long barbarous in com- 
parison with the improved communities, which consti- 
tuted the southern and principal system of Europe ; but 
it exhibited the dignity of a rude colossus in the vicinity 
of the more finished, though diminutive productions, of 
more cultivated art. 

The secondary system of Europe, consisting of the four 
governments of Russia, Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, 
with the dependent state of Norway, embraced two dis- 
tinct classes of original population, the Slavian tribes, 
which furnished the inhabitants of Russia and Poland’, 
and the Gothic or Teutonic, which supplied those of the 
more western countries. In this part of the arrangement 
of the system we observe a distinctness of population, 
which appears to have maintained the distinctness of its 
principal member, the Russian government, from the 
southern and more considerable system of Europe, into 
which it might otherwise have been prematurely ab- 
sorbed, while the German character of the population 
of the less important governments, those of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, served at the same time to form a 
communication, by which in the more modern period of 
the history of Europe the superior improvement of that 
other system might be transmitted to it without con- 
founding the separation, whjch distributed the various 
governments of Europe into two combinations of political 


? Though the tribes denominated Sla- 
vians formed the principal part of the 
inhabitants of Russia, yet the name of the 
eountry hag been derived from a distinct 
tribe, bearing originally the name of Rus- 
sians, According to the Tatar prince 
Abulgasi-Bayadur, and the writers cited 
by D’Herbelot, the Slavians have sprung 
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from Seklab, or Sakleb, and the Russians 
from Rouss, both sons of Japheth— 
L’Evesque, tome i. p. 3. Nosuch names 
however occur in the enumeration of the 
sons of Japheth given in the book of Ge- 
nesis, but Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras. 
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interests. If too, which seems not improbable, this 
northern empire be the destined instrument of improve- 
ment for the northern countries of Asia, while the British 
should discharge the same function in the regions of the 
south, the Tatar character of its population may in this 
other respect also exercise an important influence, by 
connecting it with the countries, upon which it is to act. 

Nor was the diversity of local position less aptly suited 
to the several functions of the various members of this 
northern system. Russia, besides that it was closely 
connected with northern Asia, bordered also the territory 
of the Greek empire, and thus was favourably circum- 
stanced for receiving from it an original stock of refine- 
ment, which, however impaired by the barbarism of 
succeeding ages, yet facilitated the introduction of modern 
civilisation ; and the same locality, aided by the adop- 
tion of the Greek form of Christianity, itself one of the 
results of that situation, appears to promise another very 
important result in no distant period, by favouring the 
acquisition of the capital, with some of the provinces, of 
European Turkey. Poland in its position, together with 
its population, partook of the character of Russia, as it 
participated its functions in the combinations of Europe, 
and has‘finally been in a considerable degree absorbed 
into itsempire. Denmark on the other hand was locally 
connected with the northern provinces of Germany, and 
has served also to connect that empire with the two 
governments of the Scandinavian peninsula, which formed 
with itself a little combination of balanced dominion, 
auxiliary and subordinate ‘to the paramount interests 
of Russia, the primary member of the system of the 
north. 

The Slavian, it has been already remarked, appear to 
have been of a less warlike character than the Gothic 
nations; and in confirmation of this remark it may be 
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observed; that in the general system of their religion’ no 
divinity has been described with the attributes of a god 
of wat, but on the contrary a god of peace was acknow- 
ledged. Driven forward, as it appears’, by the pressure 
of the Chinese empire, they merely pushed the Goths on- 
ward upon the empire of Rome, seeking for themselves 
settlements, in which they might be placed beyond the 
power of their Asiatic enemies, They seem to have been 
too low in civilisation to be actuated by the love of mili- 
tary enterprise. 

The peaceable disposition of a people so circumstanced 
was well suited to the geographical position of the coun- 
try, which it occupied, for this position afforded peculiar 
advantages of commerce. Spreading from Constanti- 
nople, then the seat of opulence and refinement, to the 
Baltic, which was the commercial channel of the north- 
western regions of Europe, this country naturally became 
a road of traffic connecting the greater with the less 
Mediterranean, and consequently in that early period 
attained a degree of improvement then unknown in the 
other countries of the north. The influence of commerce 
‘was apparent in the aggrandisement of two cities, Kiof 
and Novgorod, especially of the latter*, which long con- 
tinued to be a powerful republic. Their positions were 
well adjusted to the trade by which they flourished, the 
former communicating with the Black-sea by the Dnieper, 
and the other being in the vicinity of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Of the two stations Novgorod, which was the less 
ancient, became much the more considerable, because it 


* There appears however to have been 
a deity of this character among a portion 
of this people.—L’Evesque, tome i. p. 36. 

® Tableaux Historiques de l’Asie, &c., 
ie Klaproth, pp. 67, 233, &c. Paris et 

ondres, 1826. 

* Novgorod, or the new city, attained 
early to so considerable power, that it was 
commonly said, ‘who can contend with 


God, or Novgorod the Great ?? ‘ To this 
city surrounding nations were tributary, 
from Lithuania to the mountains border- 
ing Siberia, and from the Bielo-Ozero 
and the Lake of Rostof to the White-sea. 
—L’Evesque, tome i. pp. 57-59. | Nov- 
rorod od Fe to have been built by 
Slavians, Kiof by the original Russians. 
—Ibid., pp. 49, 50. 
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Wasadjacent, to the countries, thd commodities df which 
attracted the traders of Constantinople, end :the cataxacts 
Af the Daieper® formed a considerable obstruction, to the 
communication between Kiof and the eastern capital. .. 
Lost as the early refinement of Russia has been in the 
barbarism of a succeeding period, the improvement, of 
Russia has been supposed to have been for the first time 
created by the imitative genius of some more modern 
sovereigns, when it was in truth but recovered, like that 
of southern Europe, from a temporary ruin. Vladimir 
I., who reigned in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
invited skilful workmen ® from Greece to embellish with 
churches and palaces the country, which his govern- 
ment had rendered prosperous. Before the middle of 
the same century the art of painting, then not known in 
Italy, was received in Russia from Greece, and with 
mosaic work’ was employed in ornamenting the church of 
Saint Sophia at Novgorod. In the year 1075° the mag- 
nificence of the presents of the Russian monarch, con- 
sisting of gold, silver, and valuable stufts, excited asto- 
nishment in the court of Henry IV. of Germany. Two 
years afterwards” such were the comparative opulence 
and luxury of Russia, that the troops of Poland, employed 
there in. re-establishing the sovereign on the throne, found 
that country as pernicious to their discipline, as Capua 
had been to.the army of Hannibal. The wealth of Greece 
had indeed flowed into Russia’ through various chan- 
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~P i. Evesiyae, tome i, p. 135, 
© Ibid., p. 162. 
1 OPhese works, which still subsist, are 
Septit are beauty ; hut the art was not 
with greater hoe at Con- 
sténtnepl, qnd.the rude paintings of 
Greece and Ruse. were of ainte: galls 
thanthe barbgveus sculptures, with which 
the Romish churches of Europe were then 
loaded. The paintings - described as 
‘executed’ ‘pi a 3 Id, Such 
5 at the eventh cen- 
rom the’ twelfth the Russians 





have executed paintings, which have me- 
._ Tited the eulogies of modern Italians, 
‘Among’ these were the representations of 


“the Greek saints, distinguished by the 


name of the Capponian Tablets, because 
they had been procured by Gregory Cap- 

a from a Greek, to whom they had 
been piven by Peter I.—Ibid., tome Hi p. 


. ‘Ibid, tome i. p. 182, 
9 Tbid., p. 185. 
10 Ibid., p. 182, 
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thels.’ The-péople of this northern region had Tong’ mdifi- 
tained -@ commercial connexion with the eastérn ‘empire ; 
they had: ‘soinetimes in war possessed themselves ‘df its 
treasures ; sometimes they had taken them frei’ Bar- 
barians, by whom it had been pillaged. Nor wai:'the 
early réfinement of Russia confined to the introduction of 
the opulence and the arts of Greece, but was extendéd 
‘also to its literature. Vladimir is described" as even 
using force to procure students for the schools, which he 
founded ; and the same prince’, who afterwards em- 
bellished with the arts the church of Saint Sophia, is re- 
presented as being himself an indefatigable student, and 
as employing a great number of copyists in transcribing 
Greek compositions, that he might deposit copies in the 
same edifice. The political relations too of this country 
corresponded to so much interior improvement. Not 
forgotten by the other states of Europe, as in a subse- 
quent period, it was then connected by marriages with 
the houses of the king of Poland, the second Harold of 
England, the emperor of Constantinople, the kings of 
Norway and Hungary, and the prince-bishop of Treves, 
thus extending its alliances through the north, and from 
Greece to England. 

This original improvement of Russia was crushed by 
the domination of the Tatars, which was established in 
the year 12438, and subsisted during more than two cen- 
turies, having been suppressed only in the year 1462, 
when Ivan III. was advanced to the throne. The“pros- 
perity of the country had however begun to decline more 
than two centuries before the dominion of the Tatars 
was erected, the year 1015 having been marked “ as the 
epoch of its deterioration and decay, occurring even. in 

od eg HP 18. oe A ope fo sale 


* Ibid., p. 164, Vladimir, the eldest 14 Thid., tome ii. p. 53, 
son of the king, married the daughter of 
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the eleventh century, which has been described as so dis- 
tinguished by refinement. 

The earliest event of the history of Russia, which has 
been recorded, is the building of Kiof, which has been 
referred to the year 430%. Towards the middle of the 
same century '* was also founded, near the lake Ilmen, 
the city of Novgorod, which long continued to possess a 
considerable importance in the government. From this 
time to the ninth century the history of Russia is a blank, 
nor can its monarchy be traced further than the year 
864, in which Rurik became possessed of the entire roy- 
alty. The commerce of Novgorod’? had rendered it 
republican, and its republican constitution had engen- 
dered civil dissension, by which the community was 
enfeebled. In the year 862 accordingly the inhabitants, 
who were Slavians, being probably threatened with hos- 
tility by some neighbouring tribe, placed themselves 
under the protection of three brothers, belonging to a 
tribe denominated Varaigue-Russians, the former part 
of which appellation signifies inhabitants of the coast. 
During two years the three brothers divided among them- 
selves the territory, which they had been called to defend ; 
but two of them having died at the end of that time 
without leaving any issue, Rurik in the year 864 found 
himself in the sole possession of the government. The 
name of his tribe was communicated to the nation. 

The new monarch immediately distributed the towns 
of his kingdom among his principal chiefs ; but it is not 
known whether they were merely intrusted to the chiefs 
as governments, or granted to them as feudal benefices. 
The great number of towns!*, which existed in Russia 
from the earliest period, however inferior to the cities of 
countries highly improved, indicates at least some degree 


15 L’Eveaque, tome i, p. 44. : Ibid., pp. 57—63, 
16 Tbid., pp. 46, 47. 8 Thid, pp- 47, 68. 
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of social combination and settled industry. This is yet 
more distinctly marked in the early references to laws, 
which attest at once the equity and the reflection of the 
people, among whom they were maintained. From a 
treaty ® concluded with the Greek emperor in the year 
912, it appears that the Russians had even then estab- 
lished laws, by which a murderer, instead of merely pay- 
ing a fine, was punished with death, and a widow was 
entitled to a determined portion of the property of her 
husband, secured to her even in cases of forfeiture ; and 
also that the practice of making bequests by will, and 
consequently that of writing, were at that time familiar. 

Rurik® in a peaceful reign of fifteen years found 
leisure for consolidating his government. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Igor an infant; but he had provided 
against the calamities of a minor's reign, by naming to 
the regency, one of his relatives, who during thirty-three 
years was the real sovereign, and conducted the affairs 
of the government with ability and success. The regent” 
in the year 879 became master of Kiof, the other of the 
two principal cities of Russia, and made it the seat of his 
government, To this measure he appears to have been 
determined by a desire of attacking Constantinople, which 
attracted his avidity, as it was the source of the opulence 
of Russia. His efforts however terminated in the treaty, 
which has been already quoted; and in the following 
year he left to the son of Rurik the authority, which he 
had so long withheld. 

The riches of the Greek ¢apital furnished the motive 
of the removal of the seat ‘of government, but the result 
was the more effectual protection of the political system 
then beginning to be formed in the west. This function 
of the Russian government was brought to trial within 


19 L’Evesque, tomei. pp. 76—78. 3. Ibid. pp. 70, 75. 
ii PPD Thid, p. 66. ual 
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whirty-six yéars:fiom the acquisition of the new capital, 
Hop im the: year. 915” it was attacked: -by' the:.tribe. of 
Wetcheheguians, which had come fromthe ;banks ‘of the 
Volga and the Jaik, and long continued .:to be its! most 
formidable enemies. As the eastern tribes: pressed! on- 
‘ward:from the countries adjacent to the Caspian Sea, it 
‘became important that the capital of this frontier sove- 
reignty should be in the neighbourhood of the pags, 
through which they directed their progress. 

The reign of Igor, the second sovereign, was followed 
by another minority, which gave occasion to a female 
regency *, the mother of the young prince assuming the 
reins of government. The queen was however aided by 
the counsels and the valour of a general, who had: been 
liberally rewarded by her deceased husband for his 
former services. The influence of the preceding mi- 
nority, ably conducted as the government was by the 
regent, appears to have consisted in habituating the 
Russians to acknowledge the hereditary right of the 
family of Rurik; that of this other in favouring the in- 
troduction of the Christian religion among that people. 
The queen, having heard of this religion in Kiof, where 
a prince of that place had received baptism before it fell 
into ‘the’ possession of the Russians*, determined to 
embrace it; and that she might receive baptism with 
greater solemnity, and acquire at the same time a more 
distinct ‘knowledge of her new profession, made a pro- 
gress to the capital of the Greek empire, where the 
emperor assisted at the reeeption of the distinguished 
proselyte. ' The time indeed was not yet arrived, when 
the vude:nation could be induced to adopt generally a 
religion‘of peace, and even the young prince, apprehen- 
sive of ridicule®, declined to imitate the example of his 
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® L'Evesque, tome i. p. 83. “ Thid., pp. 65, 66, 98—100. 
* Ibid, p. 91. > Do you wish, replied the young 
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madthers7 Still: however the. propagation of Christianity 

t@aust-havd! heen powerfully: assisted by the influence of 
‘Ahat feniale ‘pidty,: which had thus given it for a time the 
‘sanctzon of the sovereign authority. 

«The growth ‘and: prosperity of the early ened of 
Rusea. ‘was: comprehended within a space of a hundred 
and. fifteen years, which commenced with the reign of 
Rurik in the year 864, and ended with that of Vladimir 
I. m the year 1015. That part of this period, which 
followed the female regency, was occupied by three 
reigns, the first of which was that of a successful war- 
rior, and the third that of Vladimir, who for his various 
virtues was deservedly denominated the great, the in- 
termediate reign being a short one of seven years, en- 
grossed by the contention of two brothers for the crown. 
' That the military successes of the first of these three 
sovereigns, Suiateslaf I., and the eminent greatness of 
the last, were conducive to the aggrandisement of the 
government, requires no elucidation. The intervening 
period of agitation appears to have acted beneficially in 
diverting the attention of the government from a plan of 
establishing the seat of empire on the banks of the 
Danube*, which would have totally confounded the 
system of the north. For executing this plan Suiateslaf 
exerted repeated efforts; and it may be presumed that 
Vladimir, if a short interval of domestic contention had 
not drawn his attention to the interior regulation of the 
povernment, would have been tempted to prosecute the 
same purpose. 

“Some of the efforts of the latter prince for. the. im- 
provement of his people have been already mentioned. 
ie ee ‘administered to the wants of his _— sub- 


prince to the pious shotations of his me ?—L’Evesque, tome i. p. 100, 
mother, that my friends should deride * Ibid., p. 107. 
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jects *, sent colonies into the less peopled regions of his 
dominions, and erected towns; and he first gave a 
formal sanction to the profession of the Christian reli- 
gion, which soon afterwards became general among his 
subjects *, in conformity to an edict of the sovereign. 
The merit of his efforts to illuminate the minds of his 
people by education may be estimated from the resist- 
ance, by which he was opposed, it having been found 
necessary to force the children from their parents, that 
they might be placed in the new academies. His 
adoption of Christianity * is said to have been the result 
of various embassies sent to him almost at the same time 
by the Roman pontiff, or perhaps by some prince of the 
same faith, who wished to attach him to the church of 
Rome; by the people of Great Bulgaria, who exhorted 
him to embrace the religion of Mohammed ; and even 
by some Jews settled among the Kozares, who desired to 
proselyte him to the law of Moses. A Greek, who 
addressed him on the subject of religion, was however 
more successful in deciding the choice of the monarch. 
The pomp of its ceremonial is said to have determined 
him to embrace the tenets of the Greek church, though 
his choice might perhaps with greater probability be 
referred to the influence of the ancient intercourse 
between the Russians and the Greek capital. Whatever 
may have been the cause, his resolution, formed more 
than eight centuries before the present time, gave being 
to a principle of union between the Russians and the 


% L’Evesque, tome i. pp. 134,135. « ™ This recital is taken from the Rus- 

* He issued one day in Kiof an order, sianchronicles. A Greek manuseript of 
directing all the inhabitants to present the Colbertine library, published by Ban- 
themselves the next morning on the  duri, refers the same facts to the reign of 
hauks of the river, that they might Basil the Macedonian, and consequently 
receive baptism; and they obeyed with to the earlier conversion, which had pré- 
joy. If this were not right, they said, ceded the conquest of Kiof by the Rus- 
the prince and the buiars would not have sians.—Ibid., p. 124, note. 
done it.—Ibid., p. 130. 
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Greek subjects of the Ottoman government, which has 
subsisted to the present time. 

While Vladimir was thus acting as the patriotic im- 
prover of his nation, the ferociousness of his age and 
country was strangely manifested in his conduct. Not 
having among his people any Greek priests for the 
instruction of himself and his subjects, he found it 
necessary to procure them from the empire: his pride 
however revolted at the idea of soliciting them as a 
favour, for he conceived that this would be a homage 
unworthy of his independence, and he therefore deter- 
mined to obtain them by arms as prisoners of war. His 
hostilities had at the same time the further effect of 
extorting from the two princes, who then shared the 
throne of Constantinople, their consent, that their sister 
should become the wife of the sovereign of Russia. 

The first principle of the decay of Russia ® was the 
division of the territory into appanages for the support 
of the several branches of the reigning family, a practice 
begun indeed by the father of Vladimir, but carried to a 
greater extent by himself, as he left a more numerous 
issue. His successors imitated these examples, and the 
original appanages were themselves divided to make 
provision for succeeding generations. Thus in the 
progress of time Russia became parcelled into a multi 
tude of petty sovereignties, a great number of which 
were merely villages, and a sort of feudal government 
was formed, the chiefs of which were princes of the 
blood of Rurik, When the country had been thus 
divided, it was so enfeebled by the intestine divisions, 
which arose among numerous chieftains, all anxious to 
assert their independence, that it at length fell under the 
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peier of barbarians, whom it might have’ AeHea iP "it 
hud ‘not been weakened by disuiiion. “1! 4 ~ hen 
ome intervals however of returning vigdtt itidty be 
noticed, even after the decline of Rusia Had “coin. 
mencéd. Jaroslaf, who reigned in the earliér part of'the 
eleventh century *, has been respected as the first 1egié- 
lator of his country *. Andrew I.* also after the middle 
of the twelfth century laboured to reduce the petty prin- 
cipalities, which distracted the monarchy. The scheme 
was however too great for the life of a single man, ’es- 
pecially for one prematurely terminated by assassination, 
and followed by an agitated interregnum ; ‘but he was 
successful in reducing to a nominal dependence the 
powerful republic of Novgorod, which was so cotisi- 
derable as to have been constituted a member of thie 
Hanseatic confederacy. 

The reduction of Novgorod was not completed, uitil 
three centuries had elapsed from its commencement, 
having been accomplished in the year 1475 by the same 
sovereign ®, who also terminated the domination of the 
Tatars, which during more than two had held Russia in 
subjection. It appears to have been important that the 
vigorous’ principle of independence should continue to 
subsist in this community through the long period of 
national humiliation ®, that it might protect the harassed 
country from the inroads of its European neighbours, 


which were carried through Bucharia to 


bi L'kivesqus, tome if. p. 53. 
Astracan, and by the Volga and other 


;*™ He ascended the throne in the year 
1015, was driven from it in the year | 
1038; ‘was re-established ia the following ‘ 
years and died in the year 1054, 

eb°4¢ is ‘observable fhat a trial by 


twelye Pianta for the bcd Sei is 
presenbe ose laws.— EEvesque, 
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e trade of Novgorod was im- 
“44 the ‘confederacy, not merely 
for the productions of the adjacent 
country, but also for those of India, 


rivers to Novgorod.—Ibid., p, 305. 

% Ibid., tome ii. p, 338, 

% The Tatars in the ear 1938. pd- 
vanced within a distance of twe twenty leagues 
from, Novgorod, but suddenly and, wnee- 
countably returned towards Rezan, an 
event ascribed by the Russian chronicles 
to a miraculous interposition a a “xP 
90. The republic’ was’ ‘afterwards , rane 
dered tributary, but never phundy ed, 
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the; Lithyanians, the. Livonians,. the -Danea, ‘and, .the 
wedes, who beheld in. its distresses. only an. opportunity 
of, their own agerandisement. The decay of Novgorod, 
which wety speedily follawed its entire reduction, affords 

a, proot.of the efficacy of its preceding independence in 
maintaining its prosperity and power. Its territory, its 
population, its commerce, and its wealth, suffered a con- 
stant djminution; and before a century elapsed, almost 
every vestige of its former importance had been obli- 
terated. 

In the year 1168 the ruin of Kiof rendered Volo- 
dimer *, a city of a much more northerly situation, and 
not, very remote from Moscow, incontestably the capital 
of Russia, as it had in reality been eleven years before 
that event. The exposed situation of the former capital 
had dictated the change. Infested at once by various 
tribes of Tatars®, and by the less barbarous nations of 
Hungary, Lithuania, and Poland, and ravaged in the 
contentions. of the princes, who were all ambitious of 
adding this possession to their appanages, Kiof became 
unfit for the residence of the sovereign. This southern 
capital had favoured the intefcourse with the Greek 
empire, which had been the channel of the improvement 
of Russia; but at this time Constantinople was itself 
pressed by the hostilities of the Turks, and within thirty- 
five years was actually overpowered by its Christian 
allies of the west ®. 

When Russia had continued to decline through .more 
than. two centuries, an irruption of the Tatars “reduced 
it to subjection, Weakened by its always increasing 
subdivision“, it was at length unable to resist the con- 
querors of Asia, and its feebleness was at this particular: 


iat Liveag , toine i. pp. 294, 311. fe or ‘Erouks of the first crusade i 
* Ibid, mat the year 1203. oe 
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‘orisis increased by the accession of a sovereign distin- 
guished only by alternate extremes of cowardice and 
presumption“. The circumstances of this irruption 
render it a curious example of the influence of con- 
tingent and personal causes in effecting the great revo- 
lutions of the world. The generals of Ghinghis-khan *, 
when they had conquered Persia, employed some of 
their prisoners as guides to conduct them to Derbent, a 
place of considerable strength on the western shore of 
the Caspian Sea, which they were desirous of possessing. 
If, says the historian of Russia, this project had been 
successful, the Tatars would perhaps never have thought 
of attacking the Russians, or rather they would never 
have known them. To insure the fidelity of their 
guides, they had employed the cruel precaution of 
putting one of them to death, threatening to treat 
the others with the same severity, if they should prove 
perfidious. These however, excited to vengeance by 
their barbarous conduct, led them away from Derbent 
into an ambuscade, prepared by a confederacy of two 
of the barbarous tribes “, which bordered on the terri- 
tory of: Russia. The invaders, having contrived by 
negotiation to dissolve the confederacy, one of the tribes 
being of Tatar origin, entirely subdued the other, no 
longer supported by its ally; and this, alarmed at the 
danger, to which it was then itself exposed, sought 
assistance from the Russians, to which it had long been 
hostile. The Tatars sent ambassadors to the Russians, 
who had descended along the Dnieper to encounter 
them; the Russians, not ‘contented with disregarding 
their representations, barbarously massacred the am- 
bassadors; and the Tatars then resolved to wage war 


1 L?Evesque, tome ii. p. 54. the former, extinguished a nation cele- 

# Tbid., p. 64, &c. brated among those, which had contri- 

* These were the Alans and the buted to the destruction of the Roman 
Kaptchaks, The Tatars, in destroying empire—Ibid, tome i. pp. 65, 6. 
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with these new enemies, with whom it had been found 
impossible to negotiate a peace. 

The inveterate divisions of this nation were not sus- 
pended by a sense of common danger, and in the republic 
of Novgorod in particular the general calamity was even 
aggravated“ by the scourges of nature, ungenial seasons, 
famine, and earthquake, so that in the moment of its most 
critical struggle“ Russia languished in extreme weak- 
ness. How important this combination of favourable 
eircumstances was to the success of its Tatar enemies, 
appears from the difficulty which they experienced in 
gaining possession of one city, so inconsiderable that its 
situation is now unknown. During seven weeks“ did 
the inhabitants of this town set at defiance the utmost 
efforts of their enemies, and, when their walls had been at 
length levelled with the ground, they sallied forth against 
the assailants, and slew four thousand men before they 
were themselves destroyed. Favoured however by the 
causes, which disabled the Russians generally for acting 
with the spirit of the people of Kozelsk, the Tatars were 
rapidly successful ; and within twenty years from their 
first irruption, which occurred in the year 1223, the 
sovereign of Russia became the tributary vassal of these 
barbarians“. 

While the sovereign of the Mongol Tatars resided in 
Karacum, or Caracorum, a city of Chinese Tatary, the 
precise situation of which has not been ascertained, 
Russia became subject to a dependent tribe denominated 


“ L’Evesque, tome ii. p. 77. 


* inhuman conquerors.—Ibid., tome ii. p. 
© Tbid., p. 78. 64 


* ® Thid., p. 90. 

‘7 ‘Well did they deserve the name, 
since in the triumphal banquet of their 
chief the benches were placed on the bo- 
dies of living captives, who, in disregard 
of a solemn promise of their lives, and of 
@ permission to redeem their liberty, were 
thus stifled amidst the rejoicing of their 


‘8 This capital of the Mongolian power 
is placed by D’Anville, with a confession 
of uncertainty, on the river Onghin, while 
others suppose it to have been situated on 
the river Orchon, about one hundred and 
fifty British miles towards the north-west. 
—Pinkerton’s Mod. Geogr., vol. ii. p. 118, 
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Kaptchak; which occupied the eduntry Ot'the north-west 
gide'of the Caspian sea, lying among the Dori) ‘tlie Nill 
and the Jaik. | Sarai, a town built soon’ efter the dingitest 
of Russia, and situated on the Volga, was'thecdpitel of 
this provmcial government. To this capital, aiid Sonex 
times even to that of the grand horde, were the Russian 
princes obliged to resort”, that they might receive from 
their imperious masters the confirmation of their autho- 
rity, and learn their pleasure in regard to the adminis- 
tration. The tribe of the Kaptchak, originally pagan, 

became Mohammedan™ in the reign of Usbek, which was 
begun in the year 1313. Neither before however, nor 
after this change of religion, does it appear that the Chris: 
tianity of the vanquished people was an object of pérsecu- 
tion with the conquerors, but on the contrary the clergy 
were even particularly favoured", probablyas the best in- 
struments for securing the submission of the nation. ' The 
subjection of the Russians indeed, though severe ‘and 
oppressive, could not have been marked with extreme 
humiliation, since in various instances™ their princes 
were permitted to marry the daughters of the Tatatian 
khans. 

As the Tatar domination had arisen from the ambition 
of Ghinghis-khan, so the agent, by whom it was chiefly 
overthrown™, was Tamerlane, whose power influenced 
the fortunes of the world from Russia to Hindostan, 
Tamerlane had become master of Persia, when he was 
attacked by the khan of the Kaptchak. This adversary 
he after some struggle overthrew and deposed ; and being 
led’ by his victory to the frontier of Russia, he entered 
that country, in the year 1395, at the head of four hun- 
dred ‘thousand men. The Russian sovereign pemysies tb 
° UBresque tome ii, p. 124. % Ibid, pp. 172,178 | 
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make some.effort..for. the preservation of, bis, couniay: 
though apparently without any probability: of: success, 
when, the invader unexpectedly withdrew his mighty 
host, for, no other reason, as it seems, than that.a,¢on- 
queror must somewhere set a limit to his progress. Russia 
accordingly received no injury from this formidable host, 
while a mortal blow was inflicted upon the power of. the 
horde, by which it had been long held in dependence. . - 
The ascendency of the Tatars over the Russians, had 
indeed been previously undermined by the gradual ope- 
ration of a cause similar to that, which had before pre- 
pared the latter for yielding to their dominion. The 
dissensions of the Tatars had appeared so early as in 
the fourteenth year from the reduction of Russia, when 
their most valiant general, who had conquered the nations 
of the northern coast of the Black-sea, renounced his 
subjection to his sovereign. For a considerable time 
however these dissensions only increased the misery and 
weakness of Russia, as they furnished allies to the con- 
tending factions, by which it was distracted. 
_ While Russia was subjected to the Tatars, the seat of 
government was transferred to' that central position at 
Moscow, which it retained until Peter the Great erected 
a maritime capital on the shore of the Gulf of Finland. 
Kiof, as being not inconveniently situated in regard to 
Constantinople, the source of the early improvement of 
Russia, had been the most eligible seat of its governe 
ment in the first period of its history. When it had 
begun to be harassed by the Tatars, first Volodimer, .and 
after Tver, cities more northern than Moscow, were better 
suited to its circumstances. As the period approached, in 
which it was to emerge from its humiliation, and at the 
& L’Kvesque, tome ii. pp. 131, 159. fin of stone for his residence, the name, 
5 In the year 1328, bm itri IV., who whichis Brie mae tiee a foreenie== 


be an his reign in the year 1362, and —_Ibid., pp. 198, 258, 
it in the year 1389, built the Arem- 
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same time to acquire the consistency and energy of an in- 
dependent state, a central position was best accommodated 
to its exigencies. When at length it was to be connected 
with the system, formed among the western governments 
of Europe, a western and maritime capital was obviously 
requisite to the support of its new relations. The posi- 
tions of the capitals of countries have generally been 
determined by some early circumstances of their history, 
and have then exercised a permanent and important 
influence on their subsequent fortunes, as the domestic 
contingencies of early life very frequently determine the 
character of the course of events, which constitute the 
history of an individual. But this great monarchy 
resembles a person thrown abroad into the world in the 
very commencement of his career, and taking from the 
changing circumstances, in which he is successively 
placed, the varying modifications of his disposition and 
eonduct.. 

For a correspondence to the general chatiges of the 
history of this great government, we must look to those 
of the common fortunes of the southern nations of Europe, 
the principal government of the northern bearing in this 
respect an analogy to the whole of the southern system. 
Zhe otiginal improvement of the country may accord- 
ingly be compared to the refinement of the southern 
nations in the period preceding the subversion of the 
empire of the west ; the domination of its Tatar masters 
may in the like manner be conceived to correspond to the 
ascendency obtained over the Roman provinces by the 
rude nations of Germany ; and its restored independence, 
with the subsequent advancement of improvement in 
Russia, to that more improved policy, which has arisen 
out of the temporary barbarism of southern Europe. 
There is however this important peculiarity belonging to 
the Russian government, that the Tatars did not enter 
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into a pefimanént combination with its people, as the 
Germans ‘did: with the subjects of Rome, but merely 
exercised over them a dominion, which after atime passed 
away, aid left them to the management of their own 
interests. The establishment of the Germans in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman ethpire was a case, in which a new 
force Was intimately compounded with the political agen- 
cies, already existing in those provinces, and united with 
them in generating a common result; the dominion 
acquired by the Tatars over Russia was the case of an 
external power applied with violence for a time, and then 
entirely removed, without any mixture or communication. 
In the destruction of the Roman empire it was expedient 
that the northern invaders should be incorporated with 
the actual inhabitants, because the latter, in the decline 
of a great system of civilisation, had become so degene- 
rate, as to require an infusion of the bold independence 
of more simple nations. Russia on the other hand had 
not been so civilised, as to suffer from the corruption of 
social refinement, and could therefore receive from the 
agency of less improved invaders only the benefit, which 
might arise from the shock given by it to ill-combined 
arrangements of policy. 

That the influence of the domination of the Tatars was 
in this manner beneficial to the government of Russia, 
may be easily understood. That government, as it grew 
out of the commercial republic of Novgorod, was in its 
original formation destitute of the aristocratic order, which 
is necessary for the support of a monarchy in any degree 
approaching to the form of temperate royalty established 
generally in the countries of Christian Kurepe. The 
deficiency was indeed speedily supplied by a distribution 
of the territory among the numerous princes of the reign- 
ing family ;- but the dissensions of thése petty sovereighs 
were inconsistent with the public order, and required the 
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eR lication,of some external power, {0 t educe, the ne ev 
body of f nobles to. the necessary , subordination. Thi is 
power | was the domination of the Tatars, t the digsensions 
of. the ‘numerous princes of Russia® being. carefully 
fomented by their Tatar rulers, and these dissensigng ” by 
exhausting and enfeebling the petty sovereigns of the 
provinces, rendering them less capable of resisting the 
control of the sovereign, while he was maintained on the 
throne as the vassal of the Tatars. | 

In these circumstances the ascendency of the reyal 
power™ began to appear so early as in the year 1341, 
when Simeon, the sovereign, led against the republic of 
Novgorod the numerous princes, who just before had 
contested his right of succeeding to the throne., So 
rapidly did the aggrandisement of the royal power pro- 
ceed, that it may be considered as sufficiently formed in 
the reign of Dmitri IV., who ascended the throne but 
twenty-one years later than the time, which has been 
mentioned for its first indication. Even in the second 
year of his reign™® he united two principalities to the 
crown, and within a very few years he received the 
homage of all the princes‘of Russia. A formidable irrup- 
tion of the Tatars served to unite the princes more closely 
in subordination to their chief ; a great victory, obtained 
over the invaders, gave to his authority the credit of suc- 
cessful vigour; and even the severe losses™ sustained in 
the conflict by his followers, as they weakened the aris- 
focracy,, must have augmented his relative superiority. 
jibhe growing power of the Russian monarchy would 
in ‘the course of time havee become.equal to that of its 
. antagonist, which was in its turn enfeebled by domestic 

lissension" ; but the crisis was accelerated by the inter- 
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position of” ‘Teinerlane, who coming from. ‘the : ‘eenvvat 
regions of. ‘Asia, strack the decisive blow at thé démina- 
tion of fhe Tatars.’ After a doubtful strugelé ’ he sues 
ceeded in’ “deposing the khan of the Kaptchak;' and 
establishing i in his place another prince, who dependéd 
wholly on himself for support. From this time, the 
year 1395, the weakness of the Tatars continually in- 
creasing, a system of crafty policy was substituted for 
the imperious rule of a haughty superiority. 

The time at length arrived, when the sovereign of 
Russia discovered that, to be free, he had only to re- 
nounce subjection. In no instance does the adaptation 
of ‘personal qualities more obviously present itself to the 
Student of history, than in the character of Ivan IIT, 
who in the year 1462, ascended the throne of Russia. 
Scarcely twenty-three years old when he took possession 
of the throne, he cast his view around him®, antici- 
pating his future greatness, and, regarding those parts 
of Russia, which did not yet belong to him, as destined 
to augment his territory, he saw in the hordes of the 
Tatars, which seemed to menace him with hostility, only 
the object of his arms, and the occasion of his triumphs. 
Not only were the domains of various princes united to 
the crown“, but also many considerable cities, which 
had been severed from the territory of Russia, were 
recovered ; Novgorod in particular, that ancient re- 
public, which had so long maintained a political’ inde- 
pendence even under the authority of the crown, wag at 
length saa hades being then-for the first time aasailable 
in the summer®,. Moscow then for the first time beheld 
ambassadors from the German emperor, the pope, the 
sultan of Constantinople, the kings of Poland and Den- 

Tne ae PS entered impregrable in tunes, for 
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mark, and the republic of Venice: and the efforts of the 
monarch were exerted to attract into Russia some of 
those artists®, who were beginning to restore in Italy 
the elegant embellishments of cultivated life, and one 
employed in preparing the formidable implements of 
modern hostility. The vigour of the government began 
even then to expand itself in the grand project of Rus- 
sian ambition, for with this rescuer of the independence 
of his country commenced the scheme of acquiring the 
succession of the throne of Constantinople, this prince 
having, with this expectation, married the grand- 
daughter of the last of the Grecian emperors. 


The hope of reward drew from Italy of Greece embellished the capital of Rus- 
architects, goldsmiths,founders ofcannon, —sia.—L Evesque, tome ii. pp. 364, 365. 
and magons, and some of the inventions 
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CHAPTER IX. 


of the histary of Poland, from the year 964 to the commencement of 
the reign of Sigismond I, in the year 1507. 


Miecislaus, or Mieszkri, king of Poland in the year 964.—Casimir the Great king, 

- 1333.—~The crown became elective, 1370.—The Lithuanian dynasty and union of 
Lithuania begun, 1386.—The Teutonic knights reduced, 1466.—Representative 
members in the national assembly, 1468.—The incorporate union of Lithuania, 
1501. 


PoLaNnp, in the several periods of its history, has borne 
@ more various relation to the general system of Europe, 
than any other of its countries. Its government first 
farmed itself into consistency and strength under the 
protection of the exterior state of Russia; then in its 
turn it constituted a part of the protecting frontier of 
Christendom, opposed to the barbarians who continued 
ta advance from the northern regions of Asia; after- 
wards in its decay it became a political waste, serving 
to separate the great southern system of governments 
from the new combination beginning to be formed in the 
north, and thus preventing a premature and prejudicial 
interference ; and finally when a more general combina- 
tion of national interests had become expedient and de- 
sirable, it gradually yielded to the power of the neigh- 
bouring nations, and by successive partitions brought 
them into an immediate proximity. The view taken in 
the present chapter will however comprehend only the 
first of these periods and a part of the second, as it 
will terminate at the commencement of the reign of 
Sigismond J., or in the year 1507, just before the consti- 
tution of Poland attained its most perfect form. 

The original circumstances of Russia and Poland 
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Goragponded' in many particulars. «.Fhe:population was 
it each ‘comntry composed of Stavians ;'' the: territory -of 
dxeh' was'an extensive and open country, intersected by 
tivets’ ‘and, as Russia lay between the Baltic :andiithe 
Greek ‘capital, so was Poland’ situated. between: the 
same’ séa and Italy, the most improved country.of the 
west. The fortunes of the two countries were however 
im various important particulars, not only different, but 
directly contrasted. In Russia a simple despotism has 
been established on the ruins of a government, which 
had been formed out of the republican independence of 
Novgorod; whereas in Poland the royal power, ori- 
ginally almost unlimited, was gradually reduced to the 
mere presidency in a democracy of nobles. Russia 
sunk under the invasions of the Tatars, and remained 
subject to their dominion during a period exceeding two 
centuries ; whereas Poland proved to be a firm bulwark 
of Christendom against the inroads, not only of the 
hordes of Tatary, but also of the Turks established in 
Greece. Russia, lastly, has at length risen from her 
long-continued humiliation and barbarism to the high 
rank of arbitress of the interests of Europe, while 
Poland, losing even her national existence, was first 
partitioned by states which she had either governed or 
protected, and then almost all engrossed by Russia as a 
‘dependency. 

Though some of the causes of these very different 
‘vesults were personal and contingent, yet others were 
fixed in the circumstances of the two countries notwith- 


dE NEG Me 
sa Poland, in the first period of its his- century, has described Poland as bounded 
fory, was, according to Hartknoch, di- in his time by the Oder on the west, 
pide, from, Ryssia by the Vistula, and the Vistula on the east, by the Ruthenii 
comprehended the provinces since named _ or Rugii and the Baltic on the north, and 
- tity Gieaters anid state Poland, with a by the woods of the Bohemians on the 
part of Masovia, Silesia, and a territory south. But after the time of this writer 
which he has named the new marche.— the boundary of Poland was gradually 
. Hartkaoch de Rep. Polon., p.30. Lipsia, advanced beyond the Vistula, especially 
1698. Rodericus, a writer of the twelfth by Casimir the Great.—Ibid., p. 73. 
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standing hear pertéral correspondence... Russia enjoyed 
4 situation! mich: mere:favourable to early improvement 
by pobsessing an easy communication with the Greek 
caipital,in whith alone was preserved whatever remained 
of the refirement.and commerce of the ancient empire. 
That country was also subjected to the disadvantage. of 
a more exposed situation in regard to the inroads of the 
Fatars, in encountering which it was by its position the 
advanced station of Europe. It was also by its exterior 
position secured from the ruin, which ultimately over- 
whelmed. and destroyed Poland, not being, like that 
country; surrounded by greedy and unprincipled poten- 
tates; who might agree among themselves to share the 
plunder, to be afterwards monopolized by the most 
powerful. 

Among the first notices of the early state of Russia, 
which have reached us, we find established laws, 
founded: on principles of a wise and discriminating 
equity ; and we are assured that, however imperfect the 
internal arrangement of the government may have been, 
the power of the cOverces was controlled by the states 
general of the nation®. It is on the contrary affirmed 
by the historians of Poland’, that the power of the 
earlier sovereigns of that eounte was not restrained, 
either by any assembly of states, or by any settled prin- 
ciples of policy, and that the influence acquired by the 
clergy, when the Christian religion had been imtro- 
duced, furnished the first formal limitation of the royal 
authority. This difference.is explained by the consi- 
deration, that Russia is described as abounding in towns 
from the most remote period of its history, a peculiarity 
probably resulting from the commerce, which. was itself 
a result of the position of the country. Thus it was 
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that; while Poland gontinyed in harhariem' Rugsia: was 
‘ariginally disposed to form itself into a regulated oom- 
munity, and was thereby enabled: ta ponstitute an 
exterior and primary rampart of the European system, 
which might restrain, or at least epcupy, the eastern 
ravagers, until Poland should be qualified to assume th 
protection ef Christendom, : 
The Slayian tribes, which appear to have possessed 
the countries on the eastern side of the Vistula before 
the sixth century, established themselves in the countries 
on the western side of that river about the end of the 
sixth, or the beginning of the seventh*, the Goths 
having abandoned them in their progress into the more 
southern regions of Europe. To this period is referred 
Lecht or Lechus, the first prince of the Poles. But the 
whole of the first series of Polish sovereigns, beginning 
with Lecht, and ending at the accession of Piast®, who 
began to reign in the year 842, is excluded from the 
authentic history of the country. Nor even at the ter- 
mination of this series does the Polish histary begin ta 
assume the character of certainty. For this we must 
look more than a century forward to the reign of 
Miecislaug or Mieszkri, which began in the year 964, 
the intercourse with other nations, occasioned by his 
adoption of the Christian religion ®, having then caused 
these to intraduce into their own histories some men, 
tion of the events, which occurred among the newly 
praselyted people. 
Poland received from Germany the Latin form’ of 
7, whereas Russia:had derived from Constan- 


* Hartknoch de Rep. Polon.,p.12—14. swords half way from the gheaths, and 
Dissert. dé Orig. i p. oF &e. kept them in that position, wet was 

* Hartknoch de Rep. Polon,, p. 22. concluded, as if professing that they 
' © In the time of this prince, when the were ready to die (or rather, to fight) in 
priest began the gospel in the celebration defence of their religion.—Cromerus de 
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tinople the faith of the Grecian ehureh. The-infuence 
of the Latin faith of Poland appears ta have e¢ansisted 
partly .in censtituting a communication between its 
people and the western nations, from which it received 
its institutions, partly in maintaining a distinctness from 
the Slavian population of Russia, to an incarperation 
with which it might otherwise have prematurely tended, 
The conversion of the Poles, while it gave a beginning, 
to the authentic history of the country, was also the epoch 
of a temporary degradation, Mieceslaus I.’, the first 
Christian sovereign, having become the tributary of that 
empire, from which he had received the knowledge of 
Christianity, Jn what degree of subjection the Poles 
were then held by the Germans is not ascertained, nor is 
it known how they afterwards contrived to assert their in- 
dependence, it being only conjectured’, that they availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded by the long period 
of disorder, in the thirteenth century, which preceded 
the advancement of Rodolph of Hapsburgh to the throne 
of the empire. That period of dependence, which pro- 
bably continued through three centuries, must have 
favoured the introduction of the institutions and usages 
of Germany ; nor did its influence cease with the recovery 
- af independence, for the first considerable improyement 
of Germany® is referred to the reign of Casimir the 
Great, who freely assigned lands to all Germans willing 
to settle themselves in his country, and jntroduced” the 
‘German laws for the regulation of the towns, which they 
inhabited. 
_ This distinguished prince ascended the throneof Poland 
in the year 1333, and held it during thirty-seven years. 
Russia having. been reduced by the Tatars in the year 


noch de Rep, Polon., p. 42, &c. ° Thid., p, 72. 
° i SMa nee cates 0 Ibid., p. 362. 
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1248, it appears ‘that the 'predt iniprovelialit| of Boland 
bothiienced’ ninety years later than’ the subjugation m of 
thé neighbouring country, and was’ doincidént with its 
thost abject humiliation. From this observation We aly 
conclude, that’ Poland must have beeri disqualified for 
this improvement, if Russia had not then been ‘infer- 
posed, to receive the shock of the invasions of the Tatars. 

To Russia these invasions were beneficial, as they 
served to consolidate a government, which, though very 
imperfect and irregular, consisted of various orders of 
men, and was administered according to established laws. 
To Poland they must have assured “the doom of a pro- 
tracted barbarity, because its government had ‘not then 
acquired the materials, upon which their violence’ could 
have acted with advantage. How incapable the latter 
country would at that time have been of opposing 4 firtn 
resistance to these fierce invaders, appears from the 
facility", with which it was overrun by them, when they 
were possessing themselves of the former. The Tatar 
empire however, which had been established by the suc- 
cesses of Ghinghis-khan, was from that time sufficiently 
occupied by the possession of Russia and by its own 
internal dissensions ; and, when other barbarians endea- 
voured to’ penetrate into western Europe, the Polish 
government had acquired so much consistency and 
strength, as to become the firm bulwark of the civilisation 
of Christendom. 

''We ‘should very inadequately conceive the efforts of 
the illustrious Casimir for the improvement of his coun- 
try; if 'we should suppose that they were limited to the 
ericdultapement of enlightened Germans. One of his 
catés Wié' to provide for the security of his kingdom by 
oe rnteelFounit acct gate sn a - 
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Arghiring, from the. neighbouring, powers, esther by arms 
r by negotiation, the provinces of Volhinig and Masoyia 
with, gather tracts, and thus procuring for. it, atone the 
strength of additional territory and the protection, f..a 
wore. distant frontier. _ His chief attention howeyer,,he 
lirected, to the various means of internal improvement, 
buildiag towns and fortresses, encouraging commerce, 
beginning a university”, and giving to his subjects a 
code of laws so much superior to those already observed 
among them, that he has been considered as the earliest 
legislator of his country. These were the arts", by 
which this prince acquired the surname of the Great, 
the single example among princes, except Peter of 
Russia, of such a distinction conferred exclusively for 
attention given to the arts of peace. Casimir parti- 
cularly laboured to ameliorate the condition of the 
peasants, and with this design manifested so much 
anxiety to protect them against the oppressions of the 
nobles, that he was by the latter contemptuously deno- 
minated the king of the rustics. —_ 

It happened indeed that he was induced by the cir- 
cumstances, in which he was placed, to confer so many 
privileges on the nobles, that he may be regarded as the 
author of the aristocracy, which afterwards overpowered. 
the monarchical part of the government, and prepared 
the ruin of the independence of Poland. Not having 
any hope of male posterity®, he became solicitous to 
secure the succession for his nephew Lewis king; of 
Hungary, and for attaining this object found it necessary . 
to gratify the nobles with so many concessions, that they . 
date their privileges from his reign. Thus it, happened 
that. the same reign was the grand period of the improve- , 
p. 211. 


* It waa c by Jaghellon, who " Tbid., 
brought teachers fram the university of  ™ Hartknoch, p. 72. 
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meat of the country, and reridtely wade prépafation for 
it¥ subsequent decay and fitial degradation. The func- 
tion of Poland in the getieral system of Europe was 
however of a subordinate character, and might best be 
discharged by an imperfect and tempotary government. 

Though the crown thus beciiné elective at the death 
of Casimir, which occurred in the year 1370, the election | 
continued during two centuties to be limited to the same 
family not being opened to princes of various families until 
the year 1572. This long interval of order was interposed 
between the establishment of the principle of election 
and the commencement of its unrestrained application, 
partly by the circumstarices of the family of Lewis, the 
first of the elected sovereigns, partly by the accession of 
the great duchy of Lithuania to the Polish kingdom. 
By the combined operation of these very distinct and 
dissimilar causes was the monarchy so long retained in a 
condition consistent with its actual vigour and prosperity, 
but preparing the causes of its subsequent imbecility and 
ultimate destruction. 

Lewis king of Hungary and Poland, having, like his 
uncle Casimir, no male issue to succeed him, named to 
the succession the elder of his two daughters” and het 
husband Sigismond marquess of Brandenburgh, obliging 
the nobles to swear that they would maintain the ap- 
pointment. Instead however of being suffered to sub- 
sist, it just served to confirm the practice of electing the 
successor, though from the reigning family. Imme- 
diately after the death of Lewis the appointment was set 
aside, and the younger daughter, who was fot then 
inattied, was placed: upon the throne. The Poles had 


17 icesttal p. 229. began his dinner; and he had conferred 

18 He had‘fefused to remove an oi dn a Bohemian an ecclesiastical office in 
noxious governor bf the Greatet Poland; Poland coiitrary to the intreaty of the 
he had caused the Poles to retire when he nobles—Ibid,, p, 230, 
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been offended and alienated by some particulars in the 
conduct of Sigismond, even while he was seeking to 
catry his appointment into execution ; and as Sigismond 
claimed also the succession of Hungary, and they had in 
the reign of Lewis experietttced”, that a Hungatian 
sovereign could not afford the necessary protection td 
their government, they were probably on this account 
also adverse to his claim of their own crown: The latter 
consideration points out the operation of the temporary 
connexion of Hungary and Poland under a common sove- 
reign. | 
The advancement of the younger daughter was, four 
years afterwards, followed by her marriage with Jaghel- 
lon grand-duke of Lithuania, which in the year 1886” 
gave a beginning to the series of Lithuanian kings of 
Poland, and the important union of that considerable 
duchy. This marriage was an event productive of the 
most happy effects in regard both to the external security 
and to the internal order of the government. By widely 
extending towards Russia” the territory of the state, it 
added much to its strength on that side, on which it was 
most exposed to attack; and by’ placing on the throne a 
family regarded with jealousy by the Poles, it preserved 
the principle of an elective monarchy while the succession 
was practically hereditary. The importance of Lithuania 
maintained the succession of the family of Jaghellon, but 
the jealousy of the Poles” appears to have hindered them 
®” Cromerus, p. 225. claimed and exercised appears in two in- 

_ ™ This princess died in the year 1399, stances, in which the reigning prince 
but the right of Jaghellon was sustained procured his son to be in his own life- 
by a second marriage with a prand-daugh- etime nominated his sneceseor, especially 
ter of Casimir the Great. as it was on each vpiarig Siyanerien that 
® Lithuania hed just then attained its the example should not be considered as 
atest magnitude, being augmented by derogating from that right; and it is yet 
the addition of some Russian provinces, more distinctly prdved by the resolution 
and of the Polish province of Podolia, afterwards formed, that such an appoint- 
and thus extended from the Baltic to the © ment should not again be permitted, lest 
Black-sea. Ih the year 1478 it beganto the freedom of election should be in- 


décrease.—Hartknoch, pp. 199, 200. fringed.—Ibid., p. 228. 
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: {nom acquiescing m that. saccession::2s::a' riglit, ‘and: to 
-gve caused them to insist on ratifying::%:in):eadh ‘m- 
stance by anelection. This practice was continued until 
the year 1572, when the male line of :the family of-Jag- 
hellon became extinct, and the crown’ became: simply 
elective, the kings being thenceforward chosen’. from 
various families and countries. 
The beginning of the privileges of the nobles of 
Poland® is referred to the introduction of the Christian 
religion, which occurred in the latter part of the tenth 
century, the bishops having then obtained various immu- 
nities through their influence over the minds.of their 
sovereign, and having thus set the example of limiting 
an authority, which before that time had been wholly 
indefinite. A connexion being at the same time formed 
with Germany, the influence of German usages must 
have stimulated the rude chieftains of the Poles to aspire 
to the enjoyment of the rights of German nobles; and, 
as the invasions of foreign enemies furnished the nobles 
with opportunities of acquiring claims to the gratitude of 
their sovereign, so did the civil commotions, by which in 
this period the government was agitated, afford fit occa- 
sions for wresting from the crown a variety of conces- 
sions. .When these causes had gradually, through a 
period of four centuries, prepared and formed an aristo- 
cracy, the change of the government from an hereditary to’ 
an elective. monarchy was most favourable to its aggran- 
disement, the nobles being then enabled to bestow the 
crown on each demise of the sovereign, and new conces- 
sions of privileges being the price, which every candidate 
was ‘necessitated to undertake to pay. As however the 
elective principle of the government, though formally 
maintained, was not for a long time reduced to practice 
in its entire extent, the aggrandisement of the poe 


® Hartknoch, p, 385337, 
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“wads in that interval: proportionally slow 3: nerwas:it enti] 
. the (Lithuanian:family.: had: become extinct, that the eleé- 
ition bf a:foreiga prince, Henry son of Henry il. of Bramee, 
gave ecdasion to those written stipulations™ between the 
savereigm and the nobles, which are known by the dénd- 
mination of pacta.conventa. oc. 
The reign of Lewis, the common sovereign of Hungary 
and Poland, may, as has been intimated, be regarded as 
creating a repulsion between these two neighbouring 
‘kingdoms, which served to alienate the latter from’ an 
intimate connexion with the former, and to leave this 
other kiagdom at liberty to connect itself with the empire 
of Germany. One part of this operation has been already 
noticed; the influence .of the other became speedily ap- 
parent. The death of Lewis occurred in the year 1385, 
and Sigismond of Hungary was advanced to the throne 
of ‘the empire in the year 1410, or twenty-five years 
after that the Poles had excluded him from the throne of 
their kingdom. Nature indeed had, in the chain of the 
Carpathian mountains, interposed a dividing frontier 
between Poland and Hungary; but this frontier was 
much, strengthened by politica} alienation, and Hungary 
was by both together irresistibly determined to its proper 
combination in the system of Europe. A convention 
had been actually concluded between the Poles and the 
Hungarians, by which it was agreed that”, if either of 
the two sisters should die without leaving: issue; the 
other should succeed to her kingdom ; but, though,the 
queen of Hungary left no children, the king of: Poland 


a 


.., ™ In these the king declared first how ing of castles, and othere-of the like wa- 
he would act in exercising the powers of ture; and lastly he sometimes promised 
‘the erewn, as in making war, concluding to fulfil certain special conditions, as that 
peace, appointing mayistrates, and coin- his kindred should not:be raised .above 
‘ing money,; ‘then he determined certain the other meres or naa should vette 
pther matters important ta the public ine a province, which jh 1 conquered , 
terdsts, as hig thatdage. the sad hae ee the enemy.—Hartknoch, p. 338. = 
of the possessions of the crown, the build- 5 Cromerus, p. 234. 
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attempted in vain to enforce his pretension, and. was com- 
pelled to abandon that kingdom to Sigismond. 

The union of Lithuania was in every respect different 
from the casual and temporary connexion formed with 
Hungary. This great territory was not separated from 
Poland by any natural barrier; was situated on that side 
of it, on which a covering frontier was most necessary 
for its security ; and, being remote from the countries of 
the southern system of Europe, was not fitted, like Hun- 
gary, to enter into a connexion with any of the states, of 
which that system was to be composed. In this union 
too the Poles were enabled to guard’ themselves against 
the inconvenience, which they had recently experienced 
in their connexion with Hungary. The superior impor- 
tance of the country, to which they received the Lithu- 
anian prince, gave them an advantage in the negotiation, 
by which they could stipulate* for the future residence 
of their new sovereign within their part of the united 
territory. 

The conversion of Jaghellon and the Lithuanians was 
also a condition®’, as it was a consequence of the union. 
The prince himself, having been the son of a Christian 
mother, was not unprepared to accede to the demand, 
that he should embrace the religion of his queen; and 
his subjects, though then so barbarously pagan, that they 
even sacrificed a prisoner when they returned from a war, 
were yet contented to follow his example, when they 
beheld, without witnessing any manifestation of the 
divine vengeance, their sacred fire extinguished, their 
temple with its shrine and altar demolished, their vene- 
rated serpents killed, and their holy groves laid prostrate 
on the earth. 

The marriage of the archduke of Lithuania with the 
queen of Poland, and the stipulated union of the duchy 


% Cromerus, pp. 233, 240. 77 Tbid., pp, 239-243, 
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with the kingdom, were effected in the year 1386; and 
the importance of the augmentation of the national 
strength, which was the result of the treaty, soon beeame 
conspicuous in the violent struggle, which the govern- 
ment maintained with the Teutonic knights, then pos+ 
sessing Prussia and the neighbouring provinces. 
Prussia®™, originally occupied by Slavians, and after 

wards possessed by Goths or Germans, was in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century subdued by the king of 
Poland ; it was a second time reduced in the latter part 
of the same century, and a third time in the beginning 
of the twelfth. A subsequent insurrection determined 
the Polish king, in the thirteenth century, to cede the 
country to the Teutonic knights, whose order™, like those 
of the Hospitallers and the Templars, had been founded 
in Asia, but was removed to Europe, when the crusaders 
were forced to relinquish the hope of recovering Pales- 
tine from the infidels. These knights, when ina struggle 
of fifty-three years they had subdued the Prussians, be- 
came in their turn not less hostile to the Poles. Jaghellon 
led against the knights” the whole force of his kingdom, 
and gained considerable advantages. Their reduction 
was not however effected until the year 1466, when the 
Prussians”, oppressed by their tyranny, had solicited the 
protection of Poland. When more than three hundred. 
and fifty thousand men had perished in the fierce and 
desperate struggle, the knights” yielded to the Poles the 
territories of Culm, Michlow, and Pomerania, with a part 
of Prussia ; and it was agreed, that their grand master 
should perform homage to the king for that part of Prus- 


® Hartknoch, pp. 6, 154, &c. nians, and thereby in a short time ac- 
* Pfeffel, tome 1. pp. 309, 342, 350. tani also the provinces of Livonia and 
8 These had in the year 1237 incorpo- sthonia. ; 

rated with themselves another order of 81 Pfeffel, tome ii. p. 30. 

knights, which had been recently created 82 Cromerus, p. 387. ne 
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‘wiay! (whieh he was permitted to retain, and -have a, seat 


in the senate of: Poland. 
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41:'Lbe war-of Prussia was instrumental to the.. jnterior 
arrangement of the Polish state. A senate or,council®, 
composed it seems of twelve palatines, had probably: ex- 
isted from. the early times of the government, though 
with little or no practical influence on the government. 
This was afterwards enlarged and rendered considerable 
‘by the admission of the bishops, when the Christian 
religion had been embraced in the time of Mieceslaus ; 
but representative members were not yet associated with 
the nobles and the prelates, because no urgent necessity 
had existed for creating such an organ of the public sen- 
timent. . The expenses however incurred in the war of 
Prussia demanded supplies so considerable, that it was 
at length judged expedient to provide them by a common 
deliberation, instead of furnishing them separately in the 
several provinces of the kingdom, which at this time was 
widely extended. When the third sovereign™ of the 
Lithuanian dynasty, in the year 1468, solicited the nobles 
of: the Lesser Poland®, to enable him to defray the ex- 
penses of the war, the nobles of the province required, 
that they should have an opportunity of acting in concert 
with those of the Greater Poland, and that two deputies 
should for this purpose be sent from every palatinate to 
.Peterkaw. When the beginning had been thus made, 
the practice was, adopted by the other provinces™, though 
with much variety in the number of the deputies, espe- 
came in Polish Prussia. : The ordinary nuabes of de- 
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* The territory of the crown of Poland 
was divided into these provinces; the 


’ Greater Poland, the Lesser Poland, Lithu- 


ania, Masovia, Prussia, Samogitia, White 
Russia, Red Russia, and the southern 
part of Livonia.—Hartknoch, p. 214. 
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puties was'one hundred and seventy-four, exclusively of 
those of Prussia, the number of whom was uneertam ° 
‘Cromer, who published his valuable history ‘of! his 
country in the year 1566, has strongly expressed! his 
apprehension of the tendency of this innovation ‘in::the 
government, which he compared to the establishment of 
the tribunes of Rome, and of the ephori of Sparta. it 
may well be conceived that an institution, which in a 
sound organization of government would have been a 
principle of salutary freedom, should in the irregular 
‘constitution of Poland even then have amply justified 
the fears, with which he regarded it as a principle of 
anarchy and ruin. 

Nor was this war destitute of a relation to the general 
interests of Europe. The germ of the Prussian govern- 
ment appears to have been early formed by the Teutonic 
knights, in that military spirit which has been retained 
by Prussia even to our own age. The time however 
was yet distant, in which the existence of a Prussian 
monarchy could be required for counterpoising Austria 
in the complex combination of the German empire. The 
growth of that government appears accordingly to have 
been restrained by the superior power of Poland during 
all that long period, in which it would have but ob- 
structed the first development of the federative relations 
of the general system. Its full expansion was afterwards 
permitted, when these relations had been constituted, 
and the independent power of Prussia eee consist with 
the general arrangements of Europe. pr aes 

Brandenburgh, the electorate of which was at t length 
transformed into the kingdom of Prussia, was originally, 
like that country, occupied by Slavians*. In the begin- 
ning of the tenth century the city was built by those 
tribes, as a barrier against the power of the Germans; 

"1 Hartknoch, p. 125, &e, 
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but about the. year 930 it was taken by the German 
emperor, on which occasion the territory was constituted 
a margravate, as it was a frontier-country exposed to the 
incursions of the Poles. The margravate was afterwards 
enlarged by the addition of some districts, which were 
torn from the Polish kingdom. The Teutonic order, 
becoming impatient of the ascendency of Poland, resolved 
to elect such chiefs, as should be able to protect -them; 
and the result was, after a variety of changes, that con- 
nexion with Brandenburgh®, which at length gave being 
to the modern kingdom of Prussia. 

_ The union of Lithuania® required a considerable time 
for its entire accomplishment. The Lithuanians were 
naturally jealous of a connexion formed with a country 
more powerful than their own, as they could not but feel, 
that they had sunk from independence to the subordinate 
condition of a province; and the Poles on the other 
hand, who had received from the Lithuanians the reign- 
ing family of their princes, were offended by every 
indication of preference, which these might happen to 
manifest for their original country. Various contentions 
accordingly arose between the united nations ; and so 
violent was the animosity of the Lithuanians, that they 
were charged with having sometimes invited the Tatars 
to ravage the lands of their fellow-subjects. The union 
was at length in the year 1492 actually dissolved, when 
it had subsisted a hundred and six years, the Lithuanians 
having at the death of Casimir IV. chosen as their duke 
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8 In the year 1525 that patt of Prus- 
aia, which had been left to the Teutonic 
knights, was by a treaty concluded with 
the Poles crected into a secular and so 
vereign duchy, in favour of the margrave 
of Brandenburgh, then the grand-master 
ie a order —Pfetial, tome ii. pp. 131— 
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® So difficult was this union esteemed, 
that the wisest senators were accustomed 
to say, that they would suffer a halter to 


be thrown round their necks, when it 
should have been effected. To this they 
added, as another event entirely hopeless, 
that the laws should be executed —Hart- 
knoch, p. 197. 

When Jaghellon, who had been so- 
vereiyn duke of Lithuania, became king 
of Poland, he constituted his brother 
great-duke of that province, and after him 
some others. After the death of Jaghel- 
lon the Lithuanians chose their own great- 
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his gon Alexander, and another son, John Albert, having 
been at the same time elected king of Poland. This 
interruption of the union, which continued nine years, 
was however preparatory to its more perfect establish- 
ment. At the death of John Albert the Poles“!, who had 
felt the inconvenience of the separation, consented that 
his brother, the duke of Lithuania, should be advanced 
to their throne on the condition of forming a more inti- 
mate union of the two countries, than that which had 
been before stipulated. It was accordingly agreed that 
they should have but one national assembly, and that for 
the election of a king this assembly should be convened 
in Poland. But so difficult was it to effect an entire 
incorporation, that this measure was not finally com- 
pleted until the year 1569, nearly two centuries after its 
commencement. Then indeed, the reigning sovereign 
being the last male successor of the family of Jaghellon, 
and no hope being entertained of a continuation of the 
race, it was perceived to be absolutely necessary that 
measures of precaution should be employed for preclu- 
ding the separation, which seemed to be approaching, 
and the two nations were accordingly in all respects 
united. 

Hungary, which has been described as repelled from 
forming a permanent connexion with Poland, formed 
with it however, in the year 1440, a second temporary 
union, when the second of the Lithuanian sovereigns “ 
of the latter country was invited to assume the govern- 
ment of the former, that he might defend it against the 
Turks, to whose formidably growing power it was con-~ 
tinually exposed. This connexion was however dissolved 


dukes until the year 1529, when the son nich. Jus. Publ. Regn. Pol., tom. i. p.3Q. 
of Sigismond the king was chosen. From Gedani, 1742. 
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ds 466h as the emergéney had passed away’; and ‘both in 
thd! unis, 'and in’ the subsequent ‘seperdtion,' we per- 
éeive a cutious operation of contingent ‘apeney.'’ The 
widow of the sovereign of Hungary ‘was pregnant at the 
timé‘of: his‘death ; but, as the child might not prove to 
be a male, and as, even if this had not been doubtful, the 
perilous situation of the country would’ not admit the 
government of an infant, the Hungarians tendered to the 
king of Poland the crown of their country with the hand 
of their queen. The child afterwards proved to be a 
prince, and naturally became the object of a party, which 
after four years placed him on the throne of Hungary, 
when their Polish sovereign had perished in an engage- 
ment with the Turks. The Poles on the other hand 
elected the brother of their late sovereign, and the con- 
nexion of the two kingdoms was at an end. 

Silesia, or at least a considerable part of it, appears to 
have been subject to the earlier kings of Poland®, as it 
was also originally occupied by Slavian tribes. In the 
twelfth century however the German emperor, having 
taken part in the dissensions of the royal family of Poland, 
obliged the king to grant this territory as‘a duchy ‘to one 
of his brothers and his posterity. Hence began a gra- 
dual alienation of the territory from Poland, accelerated 
by the increasing influence of the Germans, until at 
length, ‘in the fourteenth century, it became a German 
principality. 

‘Moldavia and Walachia** submitted to the ‘Poles 
‘towards the end of the fourteenth century. About the 
.mmiddle of the fifteenth the’ Turks became formidable 
‘weigh bours, and the inhabitants of these countries wavered 
‘in’ their submission between the two governments. Ina 
later: period the Turkish power gained the ascendency, 
‘and they:‘became provinces of the Ottoman empire. 
ty 570)" 6 Biabiesoeds p. 105, Be. 4 Tbid, pe@RO, By 1 
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These. two, countries thus appear to have been long a 
frontier of the: Christian states ; they were indeed, ia this 
respect deemed so.important by the greatest of the Polish 
princes, Sigismond,I., that he was on that account. un- 
willing:.to;,progeed td any extremity in punishing them 
for their’ frequent infractions of treaties. When this 
frontier at length fell into the possession of the enemy, 
the loss also was conducive to the advantage of Chris- 
tendom, as it was an exciting cause of those extraordinary 
efforts, by which the Polish Sobieski, in the year 1683, 
crushed the power of the Turks under the walls of 
Vienna, : 

The assaults, which the modern system of Europe has 
sustained from the nations of Tatary, may be distin- 
guished ito three series. The first of these would com- 
prehend the assaults, which were made by the dynasty 
begun by Ghinghis-khan in the year 1202; the second 
those made by the dynasty begun by Tamerlane in the 
year 1370; and the third those of the Turkish empire, 
established at Constantinople in the year 1453. These 
successive series of assaults were chiefly received by dis- 
tinct nations of the Christians.” As the early government 
of Russia constituted an exterior barrier, stretching from 
the Baltic almost to the Black-sea, it necessarily received 
the principal shocks of the former of the two Tatarian 
dynasties, though a part of them was also extended into 
Poland. These shocks it long sustained, and, when it at 
length gave way, it formed a spoil sufficiently congider- 
able and attractive to divert the principal attention of 
the conquerors from the nation, which it had protected. 
The Tatars of the other dynasty, the founder of which 
had inflicted a deadly blow upon the Tatar dominion of 
Russia, appear to have directed more of their efforts 
against .Poland, especially Podolia, the province most 
exposed; and the princes of the Lithuanian dynasty of 
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Poland were accordingly engaged in frequent struggles 
with these barbarians. The Turks, possessing a more 
southern country, directed their hostilities against states 
of a less northerly situation, and Hungary in this period 
became the debatable territory. Though the Poles were 
not the advanced party in this struggle, they formed a 
most useful and necessary body of reserve for the support 
of the Hungarians. As the power of the Turks incrgased, 
even Germany was indebted to Poland for protection, the 
capital of the empire having, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, been rescued from impending de- 
struction by a Polish army. This appears to have been 
the peculiar function of the government of Poland, which 
accordingly sunk rapidly into anarchy and weakness, as 
soon as it had been fully and finally discharged. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of the histories of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in the period 
preceding the dissolution of the Union of Calmar in the 
‘ year 1524. 


Danish invasions of Ireland begun in the year 798.—Danish invasions of England, 
832.—Connected history of Denmark, 840.—Danes established in Ireland, 845.— 
Connected history of Norway, 885.—Rolfr, or Rollo, and his Norwegians, settled in 
France, 911.—Norway conquered by Denmark, 950.—Danes reduced in Ireland; 
1014,—Danes established in England, 1017.—Norway independent, and beginning 
of the connected history of Sweden, 1035.—Kngland abandoned by the Danes, and 
Denmark and Norway united, 1042.—Norway again separated, 1047.—Improve- 
ment of Sweden, 1054.—Interrupted, 1138.—Improvement of Sweden renewed, 
1279.—Interrupted, 1303— Union of Calmar, 1397.—Union finally dissolved, 
1524. 


DENMARK together with the Scandinavian peninsula has 
constituted an important organ in the combinations of 
Europe, though the local circumstances of these coun- 
tries have incapacitated them for becoming a principal 
member. Remote in situation, and inferior in climate 
and soil, they could not, especially the Scandinavian 
peninsula, which included Sweden and Norway, acquire 
a preponderance of population and opulence; but their 
hardy inhabitants, excited to their utmost energy of ex- 
ertion at once by the difficulties, to which they were 
subjected, and by the almost universal opportunity of 
maritime enterprise, possessed all the power belonging 
to superior activity. . 

The population of these countries was received ' 


1 The northern migrations have been 
distinguished into three classes, those of 
the Celts, those of the Gothic or Teutonic 
tribes, and lastly those of the Slavians. 
The Celts appear to have first come into 
the countries of the west, and to have 
been the ancestors of the Gauls, Britons, 


and Irish. The Iberians, or the original 
Spaniards, appear to have been a distinct 
people, and the Celtiberians to have been 
formed by an intermixture of these with 
the Celts.—Pref. by bishop Percy to Mal- 
let’s Introd, & )’ Hist. de Dannemarc. 
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eatlier migration of the Germatis;''wKich 
preceded the migration of the Slavian ‘tribes! Odin? 
whom the historian of the Roman empire has aptly ctia- 
racterised as the Mohammed of the north, is supposed 'to 
have led his followers from the country lying ‘between 
the Euxine and the Caspian seas into the north-western 
regions of Europe, about seventy years before the Chris- 
tian era, when he had vainly endeavoured to support 
Mithridates against Rome, and was forced by Pompey to 
seek safety in flight. That the Goths were early esta- 
blished in Sweden there is sufficient evidence, for from 
the ninth to the twelfth century® the Goths and Swedes 
composed two distinct, and sometimes hostile members, 
of the same monarchy, and a large district of Sweden is 
still divided into East and West Gothland. To these 
north-western countries the tide of German migration 
appears first to have flowed, and then to have turned 
against the western empire, when the barriers, by which 
it had been restrained, had become too feeble to support 
its pressure. 
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2 Odin, or Woden, was the name of the 
god, whose prophet, or priest, this leader 
pretended to be; and the ignorance of 
succeeding ages so confounded the deity 
with the priest, that it is now impossible 
to distinguish them. The Icelandic 
chronicles describe him as the most per- 
suasive of men, and say that he invented 
the Runic characters, and first taught 
poefry to the Scandinavians. They also 
represent him as the most furious and 
formidable enemy, and ascribe to him a 
skill in magic, which appears to have 
caused him to be considered as a god. 
All, this implies only that he was much 
superior in civilisation to the rude inhabi- 
tants of the countries, which he invaded. 
—Introd:’& Ja Hist. de Dannemare, ch. 
iy:. ,, Spme of the worship paid to 
Ouig ‘18 aN preterved in the ane of the 

fourth day of the week, the day of Woden 
or Odin. As he wag esteemed the author 
vf mig} and inventor of all the arts, he 
was considered as corresponding to the 
Roman Mercury, and therefore the name 


‘sive of an ancient tradition. 


of the day consecrated to him was in La- 
tin dies Mercurti—Ibid., ch. vi. The 
Edda, which contains all that is known 
of his religion, is in truth not a system of 
doctrine, but a course of poetical lectures, 
composed for the use of those young Ice- 
landers, who wished to devote themselves 
to the profession of sca/d, or poet, it being 
thought necessary that they should retain 
in their poems the old mythology, though 
the Payan religion had been then recently 
abolished in Iceland. The name is de- 
rived from a Gothic word signifying 
grandmother, probably thought expres- 
here have 
been two Eddas. The first was compiled 
by Soemund Sigfusson ; born in Iceland 
about the year 1057. This having been 
very voluminous and obscure, a second, 
which we now have, was composed b 

Snorro Sturleson, born in the year -1179. 
~—~Avant-Propos a seconde part de l’In- 
trod. al’Hist. de Dannemare. ° ie 


5 Decline and Fall, &c., vol. i. p. 293. 
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J. Montegquiew*:has given to Scandinavia in particular 
the characteristic title of the workshop of the liberty:of Buy 
rope, remarking that from this country issued those valiant 
nations, who taught the world that nature had made men 
equal, and that they could not reasonably be dependent 
on others but for their own happiness. If these coun- 
tries had only formed a reservoir, from which the stream 
of liberty might most conveniently be poured upon the 
exhausted regions of the south, to restore the decayed 
vigour of the human character, such a function would 
have sufficiently justified their importance to the general 
system, and accounted for the peculiarities of their situ- 
ation and conformation. But this consideration is very 
far from exhibiting the whole of the relations subsisting 
between the other countries of Europe and the three, 
which are the subject of the present chapter. These 
have been numerous and various; they have been con- 
tinued through the entire period of modern history ; and 
in the changing modifications of the general system they 
have accommodated themselves to successive exigencies, 
assuming in more recent times a character wholly differ- 
ent from that, which they had originally borne. 

In looking for analogies among the combinations of 
states we discover a remarkable correspondence between 
that of the three governments at present considered, and 
that of the states composing the southern and principal 
system of Europe. The three northern countries, having 
from the earliest times been generally independent, were 
at length by the union of Calmar connected’ under a 
common government, and from the dissolution of this 
Union all the more modern relations of these countries 
appear to have arisen. The union of Calmar, which, 
though with some interruption, subsisted from the year 
sate to the year 1524, appears thus to have been to 


‘ Esprit des Lois, liv, xvii. eh. v. 
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thease: countries that, which the empire of Charlemagne 
was to the western provinces of the ancient empire, and 
the preceding period to have corresponded to the inter- 
val of time, which was interposed between the subver-~ 
sion of the Roman empire in the fifth century, and the 
establishment of the new empire by the French monarch 
at the close of the eighth. The time, which elapsed 
between our first notice of the three northern nations 
and the union of Calmar, was indeed much longer than 
that which intervened between the subversion of the 
western empire and the commencement of the imperial 
dignity of Charlemagne, the former being an interval of 
six hundred, the latter an interval of three hundred and 
twenty-four years; but the northern nations, proceeding 
from absolute barbarism to civilisation, required a much 
longer period of time for their progress, than the pro- 
vincials of a ruined empire, who had still among them 
the remnants of their former improvement. 

The first agency of these northern nations on the 
southern states arose from the barbarism of their original 
condition, which, rendering them incapable of finding 
subsistence and occupation’ in their own countries, drove 
them to seek settlements in Ireland, England, and France. 
These enterprises however, though prompted by the 
same motives, had results as different as the circum- 
stances of the countries, which were their objects. The 
invasions of Ireland®, which were begun in the year 
798, procured for the Danes, at the end of forty-seven 
years, a firm establishment in the country, which they 
retained until the year 1014; when they were driven 
from it by the memorable defeat sustained at Clontarf. 
Those of England, which were begun in the year 832, 


5 According to Usher they were be- ern coast of Ireland. — O’Halloran’s 
gun in the preceding year, but the inva. Introd. to the Hist. of Ireland, vel. iij. 
sion of that year extended only to Rach- pp. 148, 152. Dubl, 1803, 
lin, a small island adjacent to the north. 
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ended in placing the Danish king on the throne about 
three years after his people had been expelled from 
Ireland, which throne however was quietly relinquished 
at the expiration of the short period of twenty-five years. 
That of France ®, which was effected in the year 911, 
gave being to a permanent settlement, which, after a 
hundred and fifty-five years, was able to achieve a lasting 
acquisition of the neighbouring kingdom of England, 
abandoned by the Danes as untenable but twenty-four 
years before that enterprise. They were yet more vari- 
ous in respect to the remoter effects produced in the 
invaded countries. The Danish invasions of Ireland, 
while they drove away the literature, which had there 
found shelter, to the continent then prepared for its 
reception, served also to break down the native govern- 
ment of Ireland, and prepare it for submitting to the 
feeble efforts of conquest afterwards exerted by the 
government of England. The Danish invasions of Eng- 
land served on the contrary to complete the consolida- 
tion of the English monarchy, in which the northern 
kingdoms of the Saxons had been but imperfectly united 
with the rest; and at the same time gave the impulse to 
the first formation of an English navy, which had been 
neglected by the Saxons, and infused a new portion of 
energy into the national character, which had been re- 
laxed in the indolence of a successful establishment. 
The enterprise of Rollo, which transformed the French 
province of Neustria into the Norwegian principality of 
Normandy, provided, lastly, the instrument, which at 
once effected an important ‘revolution in the government 
of England, and gave a beginning to that series of inter- 
national relations, in which the two great governments 

* Rolfr, or Rollo, who was expelled himself in France —Antiq. Celto-Scand., 
from Norway in the year 896, sought a p.7. Havniew, 1786. Turner’s Hist, of 


retreat first in the Hebude or "Hebrides, the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 94, 
then in England, and finally established 
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of ‘France and England have been ‘since? that.timanin- 
ore oro dionutt panhowe 

' The invasions, both of Ireland and of: England, were 
ri before the commencement of the connected this- 
tories of the three northern countries. : Mallet, the dais- 
torian of Denmark, has placed the commencement.jiof 
the connected history of that country at the year.840, in 
which began the reign of Gormon, whom however he 
calls the twenty-second king; Johnstone, who collected 
his Celto-Scandic Antiquities” from the writers of Ice- 
land, has begun his annals of Norway with the reign of 
Harold in the year 885; and Puffendorf, though he 
began his history of Sweden at the arrival of Odin, did 
not venture to assign the times of the commence- 
ments of the several reigns before the year 1035. : The 
interval, it may be remarked, between the last: of these 
epochs and the union of Calmar does not much exceed 
the interval between the subversion of the empire .of 
Rome and the commencement of the imperial Hignity of 
Charlemagne. 

The geographical circumstances of these countries 
appear to have influenced very decisively the characters 
and fortunes of the three nations. The territory of Den- 
mark, composed of a peninsula much indented by the 
sea, and of several adjacent islands, was at once adapted 
to form such connexions with the southern governments, 
as might introduce into these northern regions the im- 
provements of civilised society, and also to become the 


7 The inhabitants of that island, pro- 
‘‘bably induced by an ungenial-climate and 
much leisure to have recourse to such 
occupation, while they were stimulated to 
activity by a republican government, were 
patticularly fond: of history, and among 
them were formed those poets, who were 
named seadds.' The first Icelandic his- 
torian, bishop Isleif, died in the year 
1080. His collections. are jost, but there 
is reason fur believing that Are, a priest, 


used them in composing his Chronieles, 
‘a part of which is still extant, This 
writer lived towards the end of the same 
century, a8 did also Romund, some of 
whose works still remain.. Snorro Stur- 
leson, who was slain in the year 1241,.is 
he of all their historians, whose works 
are most useful to us at present.— p 
Percy’s Transl. of Introd. one de 


, Danpemare, vol. i,.p. 44, &c4 ae 
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commercial ‘country of the northern 

Sweden, though not excluded from the Baltic, yet un- 
favourably circumstanced for commanding its entrance, 
and destitute of the advantage of insular possessions, 
was disposed. to be military, rather than commercial ; 
and, separated as it was from Germany, could receive 
its improvement only from Denmark, which was enabled 
to communicate it by possessing until the year 1658 °, 
except during one interval of thirty years, the three 
Scandinavian provinces of Schonen, Halland and Bleck- 
ing, by which also Sweden was so long excluded from 
the Sound, or entrance of the Baltic. Norway lastly, 
being too inconsiderable in resources to maintain an 
independent existence, and separated from Sweden by 
a natural boundary of mountains, while its coast reaches 
to the vicinity of Denmark, was naturally urged to con- 
nect itself with the latter, especially as being more 
capable of furnishing a supply of provisions, and thus 
at once to augment the commercial resources of Den- 
mark, and to complete its command of the Baltic. 

The historian of Denmark ® has given an interesting 
view of the extraordinary alternations of the fortunes of 
that country. This monarchy, says he, from which went 
forth the conquerors of the southern states, appears to 
have been exhausted by the effort, and to have fallen 
back into barbarism and obscurity; it afterwards re- 
sumed its vigour, and extended its sway over England ; 
it then became enfeebled by violent disorders, occasioned 
by injudicious partitions of government; from this se- 
cond relapse it again recovered, attained to an unhoped 


® The province of Schonen or Scania, sessed. The peace of the year 
having been much oppressed by heavy while it ceded these provinces to Swe- 
imposts, revolted to Greden in the year den, allowed also the free passage. of 
1329, but was restored to Denmark,inthe the Sound.—Puffend., tome i pp. 131, 
altar 1359, with the two others, of which 138; tome iii, p. 23. 
the king of Sweden had also become pos- 4 Mallet, tome v. p. 5, &c. ois 
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prosperity, and considerably advanced its frontier on the 
side of Germany ; a revolution as unexpected then pre- 
cipitated it into an almost total destruction; another 
restoration prepared it for its highest aggrandisement 
in the triple union of the kingdoms of the north; and 
the immediate successor of the illustrious female, who 
had accomplished this union, prepared the causes of the 
dissensions, by which it was ultimately destroyed, and 
Denmark reduced to its connexion with Norway. Den- 
mark, like the two Sicilies, was not a principal member 
of the general system of Europe, and appears, like the 
Sicilies, to have had a varying fortune accommodated to 
the interests of other states. 

Gormon **, who about the year 840, had succeeded in 
establishing his authority over all the provinces of Den- 
mark, which had before been almost continually divided 
by two or more princes, employed a reign of extraordi- 
nary length in consolidating his government. His suc- 
cessor, Harold II., effected in the year 950 the conquest | 
of Norway, thus externally aggrandising his country. 
The bearing of this aggrandisement has been remarked 
by the historian”, who has observed that it contributed 
not a little to the conquest of England, which the Danes 
not long. afterwards effected, supplying them with a con- 
siderable augmentation of their forces, and with ports 
convenient for their expeditions. The Danes had long 
before possessed themselves of some provinces of Eng- 
land, and ravaged the others with an impunity, which 
could not fail to excite them to more considerable enter- 
prises. Sweyne I., who succeeded Harold, accordingly 
achieved the conquest, for which preparation had thus 
been made. In the reign of his father he had formed a 
powerful party, and, being impatient to acquire posses- 
sion of the crown, had engaged in an open revolt. After 

* Mallet, tome iii. pp. 45, 46, 4 Ibid, pp. 87, 77. 
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his ‘aecession it became his policy, not less than his 
inclination, to’ give employment to the forces, which he 
had collected to support his rebellion, and the situation 
of England, exposed by the imbecility of king Ethelred, 
surnamed the Unready, invited the attack of an enemy. 

The conquest of England was effected by Sweyne in 
the year 1014; but, as he died at the expiration of a 
year-from that event, and the Saxon Ethelred was then 
reinstated in his authority, the Danish government of 
England did not regularly commence until the year 1017, 
in which Canute took possession of the throne, It was 
terminated by the accession of Edward the Confessor in 
the year 1041, when it had subsisted twenty-four years. 
Of this period of twenty-four years eighteen were occu- 
pied by the vigorous reign of Canute, who not only 
maintained his authority over his two kingdoms of Den- 
mark and England, but also in the year 1026 effected a 
second time the reduction of Norway. 

The temporary possession of England could not fail to 
exercise some considerable influence on its conquerors, 
and the personal character of Canute appears to have 
been well fitted to render that influence beneficial. The 
Danish historians accordingly “represent this prince as an 
enlightened improver of his original country, who eagerly 
availed himself of the advantage afforded to him by the 
acquisition of another, which had made some progress 
in civilisation. The Christian religion, which had been 
imperfectly introduced from France’, became in the time 


® Mallet, tome iii. pp. 137, 150, 157» 


of Danish lords in the year 826, was sent 
18 In the reign of Sigefroy, who sent 


back by Lewis with troops aud some mis- 


ambassadors to Charlemagne in the year 
782, several missionaries proceeded to 
Denmark, at the suggestion of Wittikind, 
a Saxon prince recently converted. The 
results of these efforts are not known: 
but Harold, having been driven from the 
throne, sought refuge in the court of Lewis 
the Debonnaire, and having been baptised 
with his family and a great number 


sionaries, among which latter was Ans. 
chaire, who has been distinguished as 
the apostle of the north. Harold having 
been soon driven out, Anschaire did not 
make much progress in Denmark, but he 
was well received in Sweden. When 
however that ptince was restored, in the 

ear 935, Christianity was again openly 

voured, The conversion of Norway, 


2D2 


Wh eet onde pines mretowe 


of Ctinute the religion of the country, the igreater part-of 
thé'écclesiastical preferments being given ‘to English } 
the ‘same ‘prince caused a code of laws to be’ cumposed in 
England for his native country, arid therefore probably 
adopted many parts of the jurisprudence of that ‘which 
his family had acquired; and as in his’ coins, the first 
struck in Denmark, English words are found mixed ‘with 
the Danish, we may conclude that the artists had been 
brought thither from England. 

Immediately after the death of Canute everything 
tended to separate England from Denmark, and to reduce 
the power of the latter. The temporary connexion of 
the two countries had operated beneficially on both, but 
must have been prejudicial, if longer continued. It was 
therefore desirable that the union should be dissolved as 
soon as possible after the death of the able prince, who 
had exerted his utmost efforts for the good en 
of both kingdoms. 

It was not however sufficient that they should be sim- 
ply disjoined, for it appears to have been on another 
account expedient that Denmark, which had been so 
powerful and so distinguished, should from that time 
sink for a long period into weakness and humiliation. 
To form the system of the north it was necessary that 
Sweden should then acquire strength and stability, and 
this ‘could be effected only during the weakness of that 
neighbouring state, which had been hitherto predominant. 
The powdr of Denmark had been instrumental to the 
improvement of England ; her weakness then favoured 
fie improvement of Sweden. “ 

” Sweden, it has been remarked, begins her senses 
aa towards the end of the tenth cen- that his subjects should embrace his re- 


tury, was military, and had its origin _ ligion, and, without Hig peta any mis- 


froin ‘England. om Tryegn ggueson, hav- sionary to explain its doctrines, required 
ee ngland, whea and enforced the acceptance of it: in a 


had heen.driven from his single campaigu.—~Mallet, tome iii p. 96, 
recta detoonined after his restoration &c. 
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history at:the year 1085, the. same year-in which, Canute 
the Great died ; and the improvement of that country * 
is nepresented to have been begun in the year 1054, or 
nineteen, years after the death of that prince, as if he.had 
been. removed to allow it freedom. That improvement 
is said to have been continued to the year 1138, or during 
eighty-four years, the five reigns, which occupied this 
interval, being described as constituting the golden age 
of Sweden. As the commencement of Swedish improve- 
ment followed at the short distance of nineteen years the 
commencement of the decline of Denmark, so, it is re- 
markable, did its termination precede by precisely the 
same number of years the commencement of the restora- 
tion of that country, Denmark having begun in the year 
1157 to assert her predominance in the north. 

The history of Denmark from the death of Canute ex- 
hibits during a hundred and twenty-two years, with one 
short interruption, a series of misfortune and humiliation, 
terminated at the death of Sweyne III. in the year 1157. 
Canute’* had by his own appointment dissolved the triple 
union of his kingdoms, having bequeathed them sepa- 
rately to his three sons ; Norway was yet more effectually 
disjoined from the others by the expulsion of the prince, 
to whom it had been bequeathed, the mother of the 
young prince having given some offence to the nation. 
England, which was at the same time separated from 
Denmark, was soon afterwards again united with it. by 
the advancement of the king of Denmark to the, English 
throne after the death of his brother; but the renewed 
connexion was finally dissblved by ‘tie imbecility of this 
prince, and the almost total extinction of the princes of. 
the family of Canute’. The short interruption of the 

4 Hist.de Suéde par Puffendorff, tome 16 There remained one ‘prince, Sweyne 


i. p. 88. Amst. 1732. the son of Estride sister, of Canute and 
45 Mallet, tome iii, p.149, of count Ulso; but he was.an eile.in 
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decay of Denmark, which has been mentioned, was eveay 
sioned by the renewal of the union with Norway, the 
king of that country” having been placed -.upon: the 
throne of Denmark after the death of Hardicanute,: the 
last of the Anglo-Danish sovereigns. The bearing of 
this renewal of the connexion” we perceive in the suc- 
cess, with which the common ruler of the two countries 
encountered the formidable pirates of the Baltic. .This 
prince, who was named Magnus, abandoned” through 
moderation to Edward the Confessor his pretension te 
the crown of England, justly considering two kingdoms 
as sufficient to exercise all his attention: At his death 
Denmark and Norway were again separated, and the 
gradual decay of the former country, which was then 
again begun, was continued without any other interrup- 
tion to the year 1157. 

Denmark™ is represented as at this time dishonoured 
abroad and enfeebled at home, and requiring all the ex- 
ertion of a skilful and firmruler. Such a ruler it found 
in Valdemar I., when the death of Sweyne III. had left 
him in the undivided possession of the throne, for his 
virtues and his talents, great in themselves, had been 
disciplined in a youth of suffering, and were then well 
prepared for beginning the restoration of his country. 
The reign of Valdemar lasted twenty-five years; that of 
his immediate successor Canute VI., who exalted the 
prosperity of Denmark to a degree unexampled in its 
annals, lasted twenty ; and during one half of the forty 
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Sweden, and arrived in England too late. 
—Mallet, tome iif. p. 161, note; p. 163, 
note. 

17 Magnus, whose father had been de- 
thronetl by Canute, had recovered the 
kingdom, and concluded with Hardica- 
nute a treaty, by which it was stipulated 
between ft that the survivor should 
succeed to the other in the failure of male 
issue. He was accordingly, at the death 


«f Hardicanute, placed on the throne of 
Denmark,partly through fear of his power, 
partly through respect for his virtues, and 
partly through a desire of maintaining 
the connexion with Norway.—Ibid.) pp. 
163, 164. 

18 Tbid., pp. 165, 169. 

19 Ibid., p. 178. 

® Ibid., p. 275. 
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years of the second Valdemar, its aggrandisement was 
still progressive. 

This second restoration of the power of Denmark ap- 
pears to have favoured the establishment of the hanseatie 
confederacy, the great commercial league of the continent 
of Europe. From the earliest times, as might naturally 
be supposed, the Baltic was the theatre of the piracies 
of the uncivilised nations, by which it was bordered, and 
particularly of the Slavian tribes*', which occupied its 
southern shore. The latter, who were denominated 
Venedi or Vandals, though very different from the Van- 
dal invaders of the southern nations of Europe, had about 
a century before received a signal overthrow from king 
Magnus ; but they still continued their depredations, and 
were always the most cruel enemies of Denmark. In 
the final reduction of these pirates was the vigour of this 
other period of Danish prosperity exercised, and thus 
was @ necessary preparation made for the establishment 
of that great confederacy, which connected the commerce 
of the Rhine with that of the Baltic. 

That secret power, says the historian”, which seems 
to sport with the establishments of men, had marked this 
high degree of prosperity as the beginning of a new 
abasement. For the confederacy, which the reduction 
of the Vandals had favoured, it then became necessary 
that the Vandalic empire of Denmark should be over- 
thrown. If that empire had not been established, com- 
merce must have been banished from the shore of the 
Baltic by the outrages of barbarous violence, which such 
an empire alone was competent to repress. If it had 
not been afterwards overthrown, the commerce of the 
Baltic could not have enjoyed the freedom, which was 
indispensable to its success. Here again we find the 
same interval of time, which has been twice already 


| Mallet, tome iil. p. 281. ® Ibid, p. 403, 
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noticed.:': The greatness of Denmark ‘had feached: its 
limit just nineteen years before the year 124],,.m-which: 
the city of Lubeck began that association of trading estres, 
which flourished with extraordinary prosperity: almost - 
three centuries. A century of distraction and imbecility, 
which intervened between the second and third restora- 
tion of Denmark, afforded an ample opportunity to the 
hanseatic league, for possessing itself of the commercial 
stations of the Baltic. 

In these very remarkable alternations of fortune some 
operation of general causes may be discovered. It may 
be perceived that the practice of bestowing hereditary 
appanages on the younger members of the royal family, 
tended naturally to generate disunion and domestic war ; 
and that the aggrandisement of the clergy, however it 
might serve to counterbalance the power of the nobles, 
must have contributed to embarrass and obstruct the 
authority of the sovereign. But in no other European 
history does it appear, that the personal qualities of sove- 
reigns have so decisively influenced the fortunes of a 
state. The imprudences, the violences, or the weak- 
nesses, of the Danish monarchs form in a considerable 
degree the history of each period of the decline of their 
people ; their talents, their virtues, or their energies, that 
of each period of their recovery. 

Never had the nation been reduced so low, as in the 
last depression. The foreign possessions were lost, the 
property of the crown was almost all wrested from it, the 
royal authority annihilated, the commerce of the king- 
dem engrossed by the hanseatit merchants, and its naval 
power ruined with its commerce. So ruined indeed was 
the country™, that a papal interdict, which was continued 
‘almost eight years, had scarcely any operation, the pub- 
lic’ interest attracting no concern. 

‘3 Mallet, tome iy. pp. 167, 168, 4 Lbid., pp. 148, 149, 
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-'The third rbstoration of. Denmark was connected with 
the accomplishment of that triple union of the northern 
kingdoms; which has been compared, in respect of its 
formatiow and results, to the empire of Charlemagne. 

The prince, who began this third restoration, was the 
third’ of the name of Valdemar. He began to reign in 
the year 1340, and was, after a vigorous reign of thirty- 
five years, succeeded by Olafr, or Olaus III., the heir- 
apparent of Norway, whose mother was a daughter of 
Valdemar, the celebrated Margaret, distinguished by the 
appellation of the Semiramis of the north. The mar- 
riage of Margaret had not promised a result so important, 
as the king of Denmark had then a son living, and there 
were also two other princes of the royal family, a duke 
of Sleswick and his son; but these impediments were 
successively removed by death out of the way of Olaus 
before the decease of Valdemar. 

The prince of Norway, though but five years old, was 
chosen™ to succeed to the throne of Denmark; and his 
minority afforded a favourable opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the extraordinary talents of his mother, by whose 
influence his succession was probably effected. It hap- 
pened indeed that two successive minorities contributed 
to furnish a favourable opportunity for the abilities of 
Margaret, Olaus having died in the seventeenth year of 
his age. Eight years before this event, the death of his 
father had transferred to him the crown of Norway, so 
that two of the three neighbouring kingdoms had at that 


35 In the Account of Denmark as i? si nobis invides, renunciamus per pre- 


was in the year 1692, originally published 
in the year 1694, the author says, that 
Denmark was, until within the last thirty- 
two years, governed by a king chosen by 
the people of all sorts; and quotes the 
answer piven by king Valdemar III. to 
the papal nuncio; naturam habemus a 
Deo, regnum a subditis, divitias a parenti- 
bus, religionem a Romené ecclesia, quam, 


sentes, pp. 27, 28. Lond., 1738. Sweden 
in the like manner continued to be an 
elective kingdom through the whole pe- 
riod preceding the union of Calmar.— 
Sheridan’s Hist. of the Late Revol. in 
Sweden, P. 75. Dubl. 1778. Norway ap- 
pears to have had a similar constitution. 
—Tableau des Etats Danojs, tome i. p. 
151. Paris, 1802. ‘ 
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time become actually united under him as sovereign, and 
his mother as regent. Their experience of the, govern, 
ment of Margaret™, and the desire of continuing the con- 
nexion with Norway, determined the Danes to intrust their 
crown to her, who had already satisfactorily exercised its 
powers; and the Norwegians, though more averse from 
a female reign, which was even expressly forbidden by 
their ancient laws, were yet induced to make a similar 
appointment, a provision being made that Eric, her grand- 
nephew, who was then but five years old, should be 
named to the succession, and should in the interval enjoy 
the title of king. The advancement of Margaret to the 
sovereignty of Denmark occurred in the year 1387, 
and in the next year she obtained the royal power of 
Norway. Ten years afterwards the great object of all 
her policy was attained by the completion of the union 
of Calmar”’, which combined these two kingdoms with 
Sweden under a common monarch. It may be held that, 
as the delicate and artful management of a female reign 
was necessary for reconciling interests so discordant, so 
was a combination of peculiar circumstances indispen- 
sable, for disposing the'‘fierce warriors of the north to 
submit themselves to female government. 

Of the early history of Norway we know little more 
than that its people infested with their expeditions the 
more southern countries, and that it was occasionally con- 
nected with Denmark. The reign of its first king Harold 
Harfagre *, who in the year 885 established himself on 
the throne by the overthrow of all his rivals, is its most 
interesting period, being distinguished by the most re- 
markable migrations”. As many of the conquered 
sought retreats on distant shores, some of them esta- 


% Mallet, tome iv. p. 265, &c  Antig. at p. 1, 
* So named from a town of “Sweden, * Ibid, pp. 2, 3, 
in which it was concluded, 
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blished themselves: in Iceland ®, and thus opened a coin- 
munication, which provided a peaceful refuge for the 
literature of the north*, when it was driven from the 
continent’ by frequent and long continued hostilities. 
The important migration of Rolfr, or Rollo, who led the 
Normans into France, was a result of an edict issued by 
this prince, prohibiting his subjects from committing 
piracy-within the limits of their country”. The chief- 
tain, having violated the ordinance, was in the year 896 
driven into exile, and being repelled from England by 
the vigilance of Alfred, found, in the year 911, a settle- 
ment in France, from which his descendant in the fifth 
generation ascended the throne of England. 

Sweden, though claiming the same antiquity with 
Denmark and Norway, was in its early period precluded 
by its situation from connecting itself in relations so im- 
portant with the other countries of Europe. In the 
period preceding the union of Calmar, accordingly we 
have only to remark the successive arrangements, by 
which its government was first internally adjusted, and 
then disposed to yield to the ascendency of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms in forming with them a temporary 
union. 


* That island had been previously in- 
habited, and a knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion appears to have been intro- 
duced, probably from Ireland, for the 
Norwegians found there some Irish 
books, bells, crosiers, and other things 
of this sort—Antiq. Celto-Scandice, p. 
14. 
*1 An ancient islandic manuscript has 


preserved a list of all the poets, who had® 


distinguished themselves in these north- 
ern kingdoms, from the reign of Regner 
Lodbrog to that of Valdemar II., or from 
fhe year 750 to the year 1157. Of these, 
which are two hundred and thirty in 
number, the greatest part were natives of 
Iceland. We are also indebted to that 


island for almost all the historical monu- | 


ments of the northern nations now re- 


maining. The literary character of Ice- 
land was maintained chiefly from the 
year 1000, in which, with the knowledge 
of Christianity, the art of writing became 
more generally known, to the year 1264, 
in which, being reduced by Norway, it 
lost the animating principle of indepen- 


dence. The poetry of the north appears 


to have been of an extravagant character, 
every thing being’ expressed in it by aile- 
gories, metaphors, and hyperboles. Tor- 
feeus judges that the name sca/d, which 
they gave to their poets, signified origi- 
nally a smoother and polisher of lan- 
guage.—Introd. 4 |’Hist. de Dannemare, 
part i. p. 342—344. Bishop Percy's 
Transl., vol. i. p. 386, note. Letters on 
Iceland, by Uno Von Troil, p. 161. 
® Antig. Calto-Scandice, pp. 6, 7. 
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“Tey the earlier part of the eleventh century!™ the kings 
dém of the Goths was united to ancient: Sweden): which 
was thus extended towards the Sound, but'still separated 
from it by the province of Scania, which was: held ‘by 
the Danes. The five reigns, which occupied almost the 
whole interval between the middle of the eleventh and 
that of the twelfth century, constituted, as has been 
already remarked, the golden age of Sweden, not merely 
because the Christian religion was then established by 
the piety and the exemplary conduct of the sovereigns, 
but also because the authority of law was carefully 
maintained in an exact administration of justice. This 
auspicious period, so well fitted for preparing the foun- 
dation of a new government, was concluded in the year 
1138. It was immediately succeeded by a series of 
domestic contentions, arising first from the competitions 
of the united kingdoms of the Swedes and Goths about 
the elections of their common sovereign, and afterwards 
from the divisions of the members of the reigning family. 
But, though this was an agitated, it was yet an improv- 
ing period of the Swedish history, for we find frequent 
mention of the exertions of the kings to amend the legis- 
lation of the country. At length, in the year 1279, 
Magnus became king of Sweden, and the eleven years 
of his reign, with thirteen of that of his son, during 
which the government, on account of his minority, was 
conducted by an able minister, formed the period of the 
greatest improvement in its earlier history. 

Magnus * maintained with so much effect the admi- 
histration of justice, that he acquired the surname: ‘of 
Ladelas, intimating that locks were rendered useless: 
having married a daughter of a count of Holstein *, he 
was. enabled to introduce into Sweden a considerable 


| ® Puffind., tome ip. 76,&.  ™ Jbid., p. 105, Ibid, p. 102, 
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number. of persons .of merit, whom he supported. against 
the. jealousies-of his. nobles: and so successfully did. he 
exert.his commanding influence in increasing the re- 
squrcesiand:the power of the crown, that the historian. of 
Sweden * was of opinion that, if he had not been pre- 
vented by death, he would have bequeathed to his chil- 
dren an absolute authority. His son Birger being but 
eleven.years old when he succeeded to the throne, the 
government was administered by a regent during thir- 
teen years with wisdom and vigour; and in this interval 
it was enacted *’, among other legislative reforms, that 
no man should thenceforward be bought or sold. 

In the arrangements, which respectively disposed 
Denmark and Sweden to enter into a union, we observe 
a difference corresponding to the positions, which they 
respectively held in that combination. In Denmark, 
which became the predominant member of the confede- 
racy, we perceive that the union had been preceded by 
about the half of a century of energetic government, 
fitting it for assuming a commanding character; whereas 
in Sweden, which became the inferior and constrained 
member, the government, which during two centuries 
and a half had been gradually acquiring consistency and 
strength, was in the century preceding the union so- 
relaxed and enfeebled, that it was prepared to yield 
without resistance to a foreign ascendency. 

The latter part of the reign of Birger, during which 
he himself held the reins of government, was distracted 
both by the dissensions, which prevailed between. :him 
and his two brothers, and also by the discontent, which 
his oppressive conduct excited in the minds of his sub- 
jects. This prince was at length driven from the throne; 


nd., tome i. p. 106. was not just that one Christian should 

7 The influence of Christianity in sell another, since Jesus Christ had pur- 

produciag this ordinance, a pears from chased all with his blood.—Ibid,, p. 109. 
the reason assigned in the law, ‘that it ‘3 
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and: Magnus, the infant son of ‘a brother, whom he’ had 
starved to death, was substituted in his room. Magnus 
contributed in a two-fold manner to the accomplishment 
of the union. The kingdom of Norway, which he had in- 
herited by his mother, he. ceded to his son Haco, who 
married Margaret of Denmark ; and the Swedish his- 
torian * has remarked, that the exactions, occasioned by 
the imprudent enterprises of the latter part of his reign, 
were the cause of.all the misfortunes, with which the 
kingdom was afterwards afflicted. Like his predecessor, 
Magnus was also driven from the throne for misconduct, 
and Albert duke of. Mecklenburgh, a grandson of his 
sister, was elected king, the deposition of Magnus in- 
volving the rejection of his son Haco, then king of Nor- 
way. The reign of Albert, like those of his two prede- 
cessors, assisted in promoting the union by offending 
and alienating the people of Sweden”. When he had, 
after a struggle of twenty years, succeeded in establish- 
ing his dominion over the whole of the country, he 
aspired to the possession of absolute power, and for the 
attainment of this object introduced into it a considerable 
number of Germans, whom he gratiied with all the 
advantages, which he could bestow. He then proceeded 
to enrich himself by annexing to the demesnes of the 
crown a third part of all the estates of land belonging to 
secular persons, equally as of those belonging to eccle- 
siastics; and, as he actually proceeded to seize the 
portions, which he claimed, he drove the nobles to seek 
protection from Margaret of Denmark. 

By the election of Albert} Sweden had become sub- 
ject to the government of a prince “, who inherited from 


*8 Puffend,, tome i. pp. 130, 134, 135. preceding reigns had been burthened 
Twenty-eight years of his reign however, with taxes, and harassed by civil wars, 
tweive besides his minority, were passed had time to re-establish their affairs. 
in peace; and in this interval, the hie- ® Thid., p. 149-—~151, 
torian observes, the peovle, who in the # Thid., p. 146, 
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his; mother the nearest pretension to the throne of Ven- 
mark, Valdemar IIJ. king of Denmark having left only 
two daughters, the elder of whom was the mother of 
Albert, the younger was married to Haco king of Nor- 
way. To fill their vacant throne, the Danes“, in their 
anxiety to accomplish a union of the three kingdoms, 
elected Olafr or Olaus, the son of Haco, because, besides 
his right of inheritance in regard to Norway, he also 
derived from his father a pretension to the crown of 
Sweden, whereas Albert, the reigning king of Sweden, 
had no pretension to Norway. This determination 
appears to have decisively influenced the character and 
the results of the union, to effect which it had been 
adopted. A connexion was quietly effected between 
Norway and Denmark by the advancement of the Nor- 
wegian prince to the throne of the latter country, while 
the preferable pretension of Albert, which had been 
disregarded in favour of Olaus, generated a war with 
Sweden, which rendered the union, at length effected, a 
conquest, instead of an alliance. Norway accordingly 
continued to be connected with the crown of Denmark, 
while the union of Sweden -with the same country 
was almost from its commencement an occasion of hosti- 
lity, and was at the last finally dissolved. 

The immediate bearing of this celebrated union related 
to the hanseatic confederacy. Lubeck, which is adjacent 
to the Baltic “, was the principal city of the confederacy, 
and the trade of that sea formed a principal part of its 
commerce. The confederated cities had accordingly 
advanced with rapid, andy nearly successful strides, 
towards the possession of a monopoly of the trade of 
the Baltic. They had already almost destroyed the 
commerce and the marine of Denmark ; they had given 
the most strenuous assistance of their fleets to the rival 


+1 Mallet, tome iv. p. 244. # Ibid, tome vi. p. 165, &c. 
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‘power of Sweden, of the naval ‘competition ol whiek they 
‘were not apprehensive “ ;. they had: extorted ftom: Den- 
wiark “a cession of a principal part ofthe: province; wizith 
she possessed on the Swedish side of the Sound and 
they had recently formed a powerful settlement .2ti Ber- 
gen in Norway, where they had long” traded:' These 
considerations warrant the conclusion, that a crisis. had 
arrived, at which it was to be determined, whether a 
government of merchants should rule the Baltic and. its 
shores, or whether the confederacy should receive: a 
shock, which should repress its ambition, accelerate its 
decline, and occasion the removal of the commerce of 
Europe to other management. The union of Calmar 
decided the question“, for, by connecting the: rival 
powers of the north, it deprived the confederacy. of the 
advantage, which it had enjoyed in their distinctness. 

The union served also to hinder the Danes from ‘suc- 
ceeding to the commercial ascendency of the hanseatic 
states, for by the wars®, which arose from it, that strength 
was exhausted in domestic contention, which the. true 
interest of the triple government would have directed to 
commercial enterprise. ‘The chief management of the 
commerce of the Baltic was accordingly from this time 
divided between the merchants of two cities not included 
in'the eonfederacy, Hamburgh and Copenhagen. The 
former“ was retained in a neutrality by the homage, 
which it had performed to the king of Denmark, and by 
the’wisdom of .its burgomaster assumed an ascendency 
‘over Lubeck ; the latter“, which at this time became the 
‘capital of Denmark, was rexdered the emporium of. .that 
‘commerce, which the. Danish merchants had before .been 
‘obliged to manage at the hanseatic towns. — 


“ Mallet, tome iv. p. 234. * Thid., ge iv. pe 339, 
P 44_J bid. ‘tome. Ve ® 474. r ae “4 46 A Tbid. ° 36. 
a Pat Hhid,, p. 380°%e, 7-7? Piet 
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: «tlow rvell the commencement and the dusatign of,,the 
wnion of; Calmar were accommodated in time,:to the 
changes of commerce, may appear from these considera- 
tions, ‘that at the time of the commencement of the union 
the. Dutch and the English had begun to claim a portion 
of the trade of the Baltic, and that in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century“, or within a few years preceding 
its final dissolution, the hanse-towns had begun to lose 
their commercial ascendency. That its longer continu- 
ance would have generated disturbance in the system, 
may be inferred from a reflection of the historian of Den- 
mark.. If, says he“, the successors of Margaret, masters 
of an immense extent of coast, and of a people eminently 
qualified for naval service, had invited commerce into 
their states, and afterwards taken some concern in the 
conquests of the new world, what empire would have 
united such resources for ruling at a distance, with a 
situation so favourable for defence! Instead then of a 
balanced system of two secondary governments, which 
opens the trade of the Baltic to the southern states, one 
powerful empire would have been formed, which must 
have acted on the general system with a disturbing. in- 
fluence, not only by constituting a force not accommo- 
dated to the relations of the system, but more especially 
by maintaining an exclusive possession of a trade, which 
was necessary to the resources of the rest. 

A remote, but yet more important, operation of ihe 
union appears to have consisted in being the process, by 
which the government of Denmark, raised by its mari- 
time enterprise to an earlier importance, acted upon that 
of Sweden, then but struggling into existence, and stimu- 
lated it to that energy of military heroism, which after- 
wards, under Gustavus Adolphus, so powerfully affected 


# Mallet, tome vi. pp. 167, 168, ® Tbid., tome iv, p. 301; tome v. p. 413. 
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the interests of Germany, and those of Russia under 
Charles XII. The energies of a people are in every 
case excited by the external compression, which it re- 
ceives from some other, being the efforts of a reaction, 
which is opposed to the violence of a compressing state. 
In this relation did Denmark stand in respect of Sweden, 
not merely as a neighbouring state possessing superior 
power, but as holding provinces within the natural 
boundary of the latter, which much restrained the com- 
merce of the Swedes. The union, forced as it was upon 
that people, and broken by long and frequent interrup- 
tions, served to exasperate their resistance to the ascen- 
dency of Denmark, and thus to excite and animate the 
energies, which afterwards gave importance to them in 
the general combinations of Europe. 

Of the two countries Sweden was evidently more fitted 
than Denmark, to constitute a power, which should in 
later ages make violent impressions on the neighbouring 
empires. It was nearly excluded from those maritime 
communications, which gave a commercial character to 
its rival and to Norway ; and its less genial climate and 
soil withheld its people ii a considerable degree from 
those agricultural occupations, which in Denmark con- 
tributed to mitigate the fierce independence of the in- 
habitants. The produce of its mines indeed furnished 
Sweden with materials of commerce ; but the condition 
of a miner is not favourable to civilisation, and so little 
did it dispose the people of Sweden” to manufacturing 
industry, that they began only towards the end of the 
sixteenth century to work the own iron, the ore having 
been before carried to Dantzic and other parts of Prussia, 


© How destitute of trade Sweden in modities imported into Sweden, that th 
general must have been, appears fromthe should enjoy a monopoly of its trade, an 
extraordinary privileges granted by Gus- that they might trade at certain towns, 
tavus Vasa to the traders of Lubeck; not only with the citizens, but also with 
that they should pay no duties for com- the peasants.—Sheridan, p. 66. 
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to'be there forged into bars. Though therefore in Den- 
mark, as in Sweden, the peasants constituted a distinct 
order in the state, and were specially represented in the 
national legislature, yet in the latter country they were 
so much less controlled by the opposing influence of 
towns, which were then few and inconsiderable, and they 
were so much less disposed to subordination by the 
general habits of their lives, that they assumed a much 
bolder tone in the public councils, and were characterised 
by a spirit of independence, not observable among those 
of the neighbouring country. The Dalecarlians in par- 
ticular, inhabiting one of the most mountainous and 
barren parts of Sweden, were devoted to the cause of 
liberty®, and not contented with the exemption from all 
oppression, which they enjoyed amidst the fastnesses of 
nature, were ever ready to sally forth from their moun- 
tains for the deliverance of their countrymen. 

A predisposing cause of the separation of Sweden from 
Denmark was the hostility, with which the connexion 
had been effected. Another may be found in the state 
of society, which was not then prepared for so great an. 
operation in policy ; and the historian of Denmark™ has 
accordingly remarked, that the union would have been: 
maintained without difficulty in an age, in which the 
people were more accustomed to submission, the sove- 
reigns more moderate and more humane, and at the same 
time more powerful, and the ministers better acquainted: 
with the true principles of government. But the formal 
renewal of the union, in the year 1436, has induced the 
same writer to ascribe muth to the operation of indivi- 


51 Three of the conditions. proposed by 
the Dalecarlians to Gustavus Vasa, dis- 
play at once their independence, their 
superstition, and their simplicity. These 
were, that he should never pass the boun- 
dary of their province without giving hos- 
tages for the security of their privileges, 


that whoever should eat flesh on a fast. 
day, should be burned, and that both the 
king and his courtiers should resume the 
old habit of Sweden, and never after- 
wards borrow new fashions from stran« 
gers.—Sheridan, p. 138. ~ 

53 Mallet, tome vi. p. 32. 
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duel cherecter;.. Since, be asks”, after ae ,maany false 
MaeRnaures; imprudences, troubles, ; and pnsuceesstul. wars, 
it: waa re-established: of itself, and. solely: by..the. .wigour 
of its own constitution, with what ease might it not-baye 
been rendered durable by a prince, a little , politic, and 
made the basis of a solid grandeur? . But: providence, 
he adds, had doubtless decreed to subvert the work, of 
Margaret, by giving her Eric as a successor, And, he 
afterwards remarks™, if we collect the principal particu- 
lars of the life of this prince, we must at once perceive, 
that no character could be more opposed than his to that 
of Margaret, nor consequently any more proper for , de- 
stroying the great work, which she had left te him: to be 
accomplished. Nor is the deciding influence of indivi- 
dual character on this interesting occasion observable 
only among the Danes, for, while the violences of the 
sovereion™ excited a general fermentation in Sweden, at 
the same time appeared in the person of the Swedish 
hero, Gustavus Vasa, one of those extraordinary men, 
who seem to be produced from time to time for deter- 
mining the fortunes of nations. 

This young lord, endowed with every quality, which 
might fit him for exciting and directing the enthusiasm 
of a people, was urged by private wrongs to attempt the 
deliverance of his country. First irritated by the perfidy 
with which he had been carried a prisoner into Den- 
mark, when he had been delivered as one of five hostages 
for the safety of the king in Stockholm, he was after- 
wards yet more strongly excited to vengeance by a mas- 
sacre. perpetrated in the capitdl, in which his father, with 
many of his relatives and friends, had perished, . Having 
effected his escape from the captivity, in which he had 
been unjustly detained, he obtained’ some inconsiderable 
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dasistatioe frém ‘thé people of Lubeck*, who were jealous 
of the triton; which’ connected Sweden with’ Denmark; 
and-then''sought his native land, where however ‘he was 
recéived with so much apprehension, and even alienation, 
a8 ‘would lave destroyed’ the hopes of any other adven- 
turer. Ait length, though not without much difficulty 
and ‘danger, he found a refuge among the Dalecarlians. 
From‘ the mountains of their rude province, followed by 
about two hundred peasants, he boldly proceeded on the 
enterprise, which after three years terminated in the final 
dissolution of the union, and in placing Gustavus himself 
on the throne of his country, to become the founder of a 
new dynasty, and the author of the greatness of Sweden. 

‘Various causes, on the other hand, co-operated to 
maintain the connexion of Norway with Denmark, which 
had not, like that of Sweden with the same country, been 
weakened by any antecedent hostility. Eric, whose con- 
duct contributed so much to the alienation of the Swedes, 
was particularly indulgent to the Norwegians’, one of 
whom was his favourite minister; and he accordingly 
experienced from them a degree of attachment, which 
was not manifested by his other subjects. The Nor- 
wegians™ also appear to have been of themselves dis- 
posed to avoid as much as possible all hostility with their 
neiohbours, whether because this was the wish of their 
clergy, who exercised a very considerable influence over 
them, or because they had been much enfeebled by their 
dissensions, by the decay of their commerce, by thé loss 
of the greater part of their ancient conquests, and by the 
great pestilence of the fourteenth century. In. these cir- 
eumstances too the example of the sufferings endured 
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7104. A: residence of seyeral months in ment of which he afterwards connected 
Lubeck, during which he was soliciting with the revolution of Sweden. 

this aid, afforded him an opportunity of 7 Mallet, tome iv. p. 425. 

becoming acquaiited with the doctrine of 58 Tbid., tome v. pp. 44, 45. 
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by the Swedes, in the struggles which preceded the final 
dissolution of their union with the Danes, would operate 
powerfully on the minds of the Norwegians, in disposing 
them to adhere to their connexion with that people ; and 
indeed the extraordinary severity” employed by the king 
of Denmark, about twenty years before the separation of 
Sweden, in punishing a rebellion, which had been excited 
in Norway by the Swedes, destroyed so large a portion 
of the nobility of that country, as must have disabled it 
for any effort of hostility. 

Thus was at length constituted, in the year 1524, an 
adverse combination of two states of a secondary order, 
the one, composed of Denmark and Norway, being more 
of a maritime, the other, which was Sweden, rather of a 
military character. The opposing powers of this com- 
‘bination maintained the freedom of the Baltic for the 
Dutch and the English ; and the dread of the predomi- 
mance of Denmark served to excite in Sweden those 
energies, which acted with so much power on the two 
empires. 


© Mallet, teme v. pp. 290, 305. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Of the histories of the Turks and Persians, from the suppression of the 
caliphate in the year 1258, to the accession of Solyman I. 
to the throne of Turkey in the year 1520. 


The empire of the Moguls divided in the year 1259.—The Ottoman government 
begun, 1301.—The Ottomans invaded Europe, 1341.—Bajazet overthrown by 
Tamerlane, 1402.—Constantinople taken, 1453.—The dynasty of the Sophis begun 
in Persia, 1502.—Egypt and Syria reduced by the Ottomans, 1517. 


Tuer Arabs and the Turks, though they successively dis- 
charged the same function in compressing the Christian 
states of Europe, were of very different characters, and 
exercised upon the system of Europe agencies very dif- 
ferently modified. The former, while by a fierce spirit 
of hostility they forced into some degree of union the 
alarmed governments of the southern countries of Europe, 
served also to convey to them the stores of science, to 
communicate the first inspirations of poetic composition, 
and to elevate to a more rapturous temperament the 
chivalry formed in the sober usages of the west. The 
latter, incapable of imparting principles of refinement, 
were qualified merely to continue the hostility of the 
Arabs. <A government of enduring and unalterable bar- 
barism became established within the limits of Europe, 
rejecting all the intercourses of amicable communication, 
and professing to wag¢ inexpiable and interminable 
war. 

When the spirit of scientific enquiry had been suffici- 
ently exerted, to require other information than oriental 
researches could supply; when the poetry of modern 
Europe, having been taught to lisp its earliest numbers, 
was prepared for receiving the lessons of ancient compo- 
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sitteh bathout prejudice’ to its: dwn briginalityy andthe 
@aiGélrous character of the west had. been: completednby 
thé: admixture of Arabian enthusiasm. with Eurdpean sen- 
timent;'the fierce barbarism of the Turk’ was best -fitted 
to act externally upon a system, then unformed. indegd; 
but already furnished with all the principles of future 
Anprovement. ‘ The progress of the Turkish power, spread- 
mg from Asia to Europe, and overwhelming the ancient 
capital of the eastern empire, with its remaining pro- 
vinces, drove into the west the teachers of the language 
of Greece,- bearing with them the precious reliques of 
its classic. compositions’. When too the age of. distant 
discovery -had arrived, and it had become. expedient 
that. the commercial enterprise of Europe should be 
directed to the ocean, the Turkish government extended 
its barbarous dominion also over Egypt, obstructing: the 
eommunications, by which the commerce of Europe was 
then chiefly maintained. . When, lastly, the great strug- 
gle.of:.the reformation was preparing in Germany that 
balance of contending principles, to which Europe has 
been indebted for the equilibrium of its political adjust- 
ment, the hostility of Turkey, pressing from time to time 
upon the sovereign of the empire, assisted the efforts of 
the protestants, and the cause of religious and political 
independence. 
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stTherempivenof the Mogul Tatars, which: ‘had been 
foimed by Ghinghis:kban, suppressed in the. year'1258 
the-eulphate! of Bagdad, and closed the series of the 
suidéedstors of’ Mohammed. That empire was however 
transient as a meteor in the history of nations, for in the 
very year following the conquest of Bagdad? and the 
suppression of the caliphate, a disputed succession in- 
duced Cublai, the rightful heir, to gratify three great 
leaders*, by acknowledging their authority over consider- 
able states, subject only to an admission of his own 
supreme dominion. At the death of this emperor, which 
oceurred in the year 1292, even this slight pretension 
was rejected, and the great vassals became openly inde- 
pendent. Of these new sovereigns Holagou, the con- 
queror of Bagdad, became lord of a very extensive 
dominion, comprehending the central countries‘ of the 
greater with the whole of the lesser Asia. The monar- 
chy of the Seljukian Turks, which in the time of the 
crusades had occupied the lesser Asia, was at this time’ 
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" % PDeeline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 307. 
. ® Cublai, or Cuplai, ceded to one prince 
all the territory of the Moguls which lay 
beyond the river Amu, to another Kip- 
sack, and to a third the country between 
the Altai mountains and the sa or the 
regions now distinguished by the names 
of Great Bucharia, Chased, and Tur- 
kestan, with the western part of the ter- 
ritory of the Calmucks. The posterity of 
Cubiai continued to reign in China, of 
Which he had completed the conquest ; 
and when, at the end of one hundred and 
forty years, the Tatars were expelled from 
that'country, they probably reigned after- 

atds over those, who retired to the sh 
f' the sea of Japan, as these continued 
‘o have khans.—A bulgasi-Bayadur-chan, 
ith ‘the totes of the translator, pp. 384, 
38§,"""Leyde, 1726. |The Tatars were 
driven from China for having endeavoured 
to intrdduce the worshij “of the Lamas, to 
ich adil. themselves. — 
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states which Holagou bequeathed to his 
gon. They consisted of the great. pro- 
vince named Khorassan, the capital of 
which was Nischabour ; the Persian Irak, 
the country of the Parthians, the caprtal 
of which was Is 3 the Arubian or 
Babylonian Irak, comprehending Assyria 
and Chaldea, of which Bagdad was the 
capital ; Adherbigian or Media, the capi- 
tal of which was Tabriz or Tauris; Persia 
properly so called, the capital of which 
was Schiraz; Khourestan or’ an, 
the ancient Susiana, the -of which 
was Toster or Schuster, anciently Susa; 
Diarbekir, containing a part of Assyria 
or Curdistan and also ‘Mesopotamia, the 
capital of which was Moéuswal or: Mosul, 
near the site of the ancient Nineveli; 
and the country of Rouin, of ‘of the 


Greeks, ¢ hending Aintenia, Geer 
gia, and th Nester Agia, the capital of 
which was Conia, the antient city’ of 
Iconium in Cappadocis.—D'Herbelet, 


art. olagy. 
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divided among numerous chieftains, who all acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the khan of Persia, A salutary. 
control was exercised by the khan over these contending 
nobles, until the Ottoman power began to be formed from 
the ruins of the Seljukian monarchy. It has accordingly 
been remarked ®, that the decline of the Mogul dominion 
of central Asia served to allow free room for its construc; 
tion. The great empire formed by Ghinghis appears 
thus to have been an intermediate arrangement, which 
was. the transition from the Arabic empire of Persia to 
the Ottoman dominion of the lesser Asia. The empire 
of Ghinghis speedily suppressed that of the Arabs, and 
was itself immediately afterwards dismembered: the 
southern government, thus separated from the rest, served 
to maintain for a time some degree of order among the 
Seljukian chiefs its vassals: and in the year 1304, at 
which time the Ottoman government had begun to be 
formed, this detached portion of the Mogul dominion 
also sunk into weakness and decay, and left the Ottomans 
free to construct their new monarchy. 

Among the provincial governors of the Persian ter- 
ritory’, who assumed independence, was Aladin® the 
sultan of Iconium, a lordship in the lesser Asia. The 
father of Othman, the leader of the Oguzians, the noblest 
of the Scythian tribes’, having entered into the service 
of this prince, the son acquired such a sway, that, when 
Aladin had been driven from his principality by an irrup- 
tion of another tribe of Tatars, he was in the beginning 
of the year 1301 established in the dignity of sultan. 
The name of Turk” having fallen into disrepute, being 
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@ word common to the Arabian and the 


; Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. pp. 309, 


7 Hist. de Te Othoman 

- fimir ii aris, 1743. 
. apt of solthan, or sultan, was 
invented for Mahmood of Ghini, who 
Feigued about the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, the ambassador choosing to employ 


Can- 


Chaldaic language, signifying Jord and 
master, The title previously used was 
that of emir, or commander.—-D’ Herbelot, 
art. Solthan. 

® Cantimir, tome i. p. 12. 

10 Thid,, pref., p. lil, et tomei, p. 33. 
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contemptuously applied by the Persians to tribes much 
inferior to themselves in the beauty of their persons, the 
new sultan ordained, that it should thenceforward be 
limited to the peasants, and that his immediate followers 
should from himself be denominated Ottomans. 

The new government” was subjected to that discipline 
of rivalry, which is the general principle of excitement to 
the efforts of nations. Caramanogli, one of those Per- 
sian satraps, who like Aladin had shaken off the yoke of 
dependence, became the founder of a government, which 
comprehended the ancient Galatia, from him named 
Carimania. This government, the most powerful after 
that of Iconium, was constantly opposed to that of the 
Ottomans, which had been formed out of the principality 
of Aladin, and accordingly served to restrain its efforts, 
until it was itself overpowered by the same Mohammed, 
who became the conqueror of Constantinople, and estab- 
lished the seat of the Turkish power in that capital of 
the ancient empire. 

It has been observed by Busbequius”™, who in the six- 
teenth century was a curious witness of the greatest 
prosperity of the Turks, that their indifference to the 
elegancies, and even to the accommodations of the archi- 
tectural art, must be ascribed to the habits of a roving 
and military life. The same cause has probably rendered 
them insensible to other refinements, equally as to those 
of architecture, and to fix them in a permanent and un- 
alterable barbarism. Striking in this respect is the con- 
trast between them and the Mohammedans of Arabia. 
The latter, advancing in ’a rapid and almost unresisted 
career of conquest to the establishment of an empire of 
extraordinary magnitude, soon became not less distin- 
guished by commercial and literary eminence, than by 
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fhe huveeises of their arms; the fotiner} ipréceutiing 
Mowly through an obstracted course, wefe' naturally digs 
Pésed ‘to'rétain' in their prosperity:the rudéness,’ which 
had ‘been fixed in their efforts to acquire - it; dnd. looked 

on ‘the! venerable monuments of art and  intelleet, whitch 
were the spoils of their victory, almost’ with: ‘the dame 
mdifference, which might be expected of a horde just 
issuing from the wilds of Tatary. Some difference would 
probably in any circumstances have long continued to 
subsist between the descendants of nations - formed in 
climates so different, and the commercial situation of the 
Arabian peninsula had probably impressed its character 
on the tribes, which rushed forth from it to spread over 
the earth the dominion of the koran; but some portioti 
also of the distinction appears to have arisen from the 
rudeness of a long-protracted warfare, and of a gradually | 
migratory government ”. 

The interval between the elevation of Othman ‘and 
the reduction of Constantinople was a period of oné 
hundred and fifty-two years, of which the century 
beginning from the former event was filled by a series 
of fdur princes of extraordinary ability, well qualified 
both to extend and consolidate the new dominion. | 
“The victorious Othman, who began this series, pro- 
¢edded: systematically in the work of conquest“. In- 
stead of abandoning himself to an unrestrained ambition; 
he’ ¢hécked ‘himself from time to time in his successes, 
that ‘hemight have leisure for establishing order and 
tYiitquillity in his new provinces, before he should geek 
toTenlarge’his territory by other acquisitions. \ In this 
ptogteds of: bien ae he are reduced almost ie whole 
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of ithe, .angient, ‘Bithynia, and afterwards extended his 
domipion, over @ great-number of cities in: other parts. of 
theilesser, Asia. This beautiful peninsula, which}n.an 
early, age, had given a beginning to the refinement.qf the 
(Sreeks, ‘and had. afterwards been the scene of mueh of 
the, preaching ofthe apostles, and of the seven churches 
addressed in the apocalypse, was destined thus in the 
fourteenth century to be the birth-place of an empire 
of barbarism, which should inflict a painful, but salu- 
tary discipline, on the nations of Christendom. 

Othman, after a brilliant reign of twenty-five years, 
was succeeded by his son Orchan, who was distinguished 
by,. various endowments, though especially remarkable 
for valour. The reign of this prince ” is the epoch of 
the institutions of the Ottoman monarchy. Appointing 
his. brother to be his lieutenant in all the concerns of 
his government, he thus instituted the office of grand 
visir... He: then formed the military system of: the 
Turks, by introducing the use of engines for besieging 
towns, and enrolling a body of infantry, to which he 
allowed a regular pay ; this infantry he further improved 
by. composing it of the sons of*Christians educated in:the 
religion of Mohammed, having found it refractory ag, it 
was originally composed of Turkish peasants... He was: at 
the same time an encourager of religion, and a-patron, of 
learning. Having established the seat of his government 
at Prusa, or Byrsa, a city of Bithynia, which . province 
he..completely reduced, he founded there a mosqne,an 
hospital, and an academy , the last of which: /begame 
60: digtinguished, that it was frequented. .by..stadents 
from, Persia and Arabia. . Ner was the extension of. hig 
empire interrupted by this attention to the interior con- 
cerns: of ‘his government. When he had first: byv his 
arms reduced the Greeks.of Asia,:hé. then ‘by. forae or 
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address: caused his sovereignty to be acknowledged by 
many Moslem princes, who had possessed themselves 
of! various provinces ; and when his dominion was thus 
at length extended to the shore of the strait, which 
separates Europe from Asia’’, the dissensions of the 
Grecian court afforded in the year 1341 an occasion 
for an army of Turks, to effect their first passage into 
Europe, as the friends of one of the contending parties. 
Orchan was, after a reign of thirty-five years, suc- 
ceeded by his son Amurath, who also inherited all his 
virtues. The new sultan immediately directed his at- 
tention to Europe, where the dominion of the Turks 


then began to be considerable. 


The institution of the 


Janisaries*, which had been begun by his father, was 
completed by Amurath, every fifth captive being re- 


served for the service of the sultan. 
constituted performed the most important services. 


The corps thus 
The 


fame of the Turkish arms was immediately exalted to a 
very high degree; and even in the sixteenth century 
the Ottoman soldiery ” was considered as the best in 


Europe. 


By this soldiery®, at the end of forty-five 


years from their first invasion of Europe, the power of 
the Ottomans was established throughout almost all 


Macedonia and Albania. 


This prince was succeeded by his son Bajazet, the 


fourth in a succession of heroes. 


The Grecian empire 


in the year 1390, at which time Bajazet began his reign, 


was almost reduced to the capital. 


17 Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 315. 

18 Named by the Turks Jenitcheri, or 
new troops.—D'’Herbelot, art. Jenitcheri. 
As early as in the middle of the sixteenth 
century they ceased to be formed of 
stranger captives, devoted to the sove- 
reign, the Christians redeeming their 
children; and about the year 1680 a 
commutation was fixed for ever with 
Mohammed IV. Originally they had 
not been permitted to marry. As the 


Constantinople was 


g¢vernment became weak, this permission 
was granted. People of all sorts, even 
children, were then enrolled for protec- 
tion, and military exercises were aban- 
doned, the troops being mustered only 
on pay-days.—Constantinople in 1828, 
by é. acfarlane, p. 319, note. Lond., 
1829. They were massacred by the 
present sultan.—Ibid. 

19 Busbequii Epist., p. 174—177. 

™ Cantimir, tome i, p. 100. 


4st 
not however besieged before the year 19395, the interval 
having. been oceupied with other enterprises both in 
Asia and in Europe. Then indeed the period of the 
Greek empire seemed to have arrived ; but it was other- 
wise decreed by the divine providence, and a double 
agency was employed to arrest its apparent destiny, and 
to procure for it a delay of ruin during fifty-eight years. 
When the sultan * was posted before the capital, and 
ready to rush upon his prey, the, grand visir in his pru- 
dence represented to him, that it would be wise to think 
of securing the internal tranquillity of his extensive 
dominions, before he should augment them by additional 
conquests ; and that it would be dangerous to provoke 
a combination of the powers of Christendom, which 
could not regard with indifference the loss of their com- 
mon bulwark. The sultan, yielding to his admonition, 
consented to grant a truce of ten years, on the condition 
of receiving an annual tribute, and of certain conces- 
sions *, by which the authority, and even the religion 
of the Ottoman government, was recognised within the 
walls of Constantinople. Before this disgraceful truce 
had expired, a new and formidable conqueror interposed 
and overwhelmed Bajazet with unlooked for ruin. In 
the second year of the fifteenth century * Temurleng, or 
Tamerlane, arrived in the lesser Asia from the banks of 
the Ganges, and in a bloody engagement overthrew the 
sultan, and took him prisoner. | 

That the Ottoman government should, during a whole 
century, have made a regular and rapid progress towards 
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" Cantimir, tome i. p. 144, &c. 


Adrianople; a contention between a 
™ The stipulations were that the Otto- 


mans should have liberty to build in 
Constantinople a mosque and a court of 
justice, and to have a cady, who should 
ve power to decide any litigation, 
which might arise there between two 
Mohammedans, a similar privilege being 
Christians in 


reciprocally allowed to the 


Christian and & Mohammedan was in 

Constantinople to be referred to the pa- 

triarch, in Adrianople to the ecclesiastical 

judge of the Mohammedans.—Cantimir, 

tome i. p. 148, 

‘ * Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 342,° 
Cc. 
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the enbversion of the Greek empire, and that,.when this 
empire was awaiting the pleasure of -its. overpowering 
enemy, the consummation of the enterprise shonld ,haye 
been suddenly postponed for fifty years by .the..nnex- 
pected intervention of an extraordinary personage, who 
was himself snatched away by death within,three years, 
leaving the government, which he had subdued, to the 
son of the vanquished prince, seems to be, perhaps more 
than any other event in the history of nations, a for- 
tuitous concurrence of agencies, destitute of all relation 
to any common result. An attentive consideration may 
however discover, that this first impression is made only 
by the extent of the combination, the occurrences being 
in truth connected, though in relations so comprehensive, 
as not to be easily perceived. , 

In Tamerlane we see the eventual restorer of the 
empire of Persia, which had become necessary for 
balancing the new monarchy of the Ottomans. Soon 
after the beginning of the thirteenth century that empire 
had been assailed by Ghinghis-khan, and after forty- 
five years it was overthrown by his successor, leaving 
its ruins to furnish materials for the Ottoman govern- 
ment. The interval of sixty-four years, interposed be- 
tween the reduction of Bagdad, and the fall of Bajazet, 
was the period of the formation and growth of the new 
monarchy; and when this power had been sufficiently 
matured, and was evidently adequate to the functions of 
an independent, and even predominating state, the inte- 
rest of the political system of Europe required that it 
should be balanced and cdhtrolled by the restored 
empire of Persia. It is well known that the Turks were 
inthe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries * most formidable 


s Que cogitantem horror corripit, eat; ambo certe incolumes esse non 
quid postremo futurum sit, cum hanc possumus. Ab illa parte stant immense 
npstram rationem cuyn eorum comparo, imperil vata vires ie deere STMOruUm UsEs 
superare alteros, alteros interire necesse et exercitatio, rales veteranus, victariarum 
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all> 40'tNe: pévernments of Christendom: ‘The: itnport!! 
atiée’of ‘the’ drebd of the Persian empire, as w festraint 
of thelr! ‘enterprises *, has been distinctly stated by: Bus~ 
beqtiius;'who had been deputed from Vienna to endea~ 
your to-nepociate an accommodation, and, when hée had: 
during ‘eight years suffered all the indignity of personat 
restrdint™, was well satisfied with obtaining a truce of 
as’many more, even on the dishonourable condition of 
paying to the Turks an annual tribute of thirty thousand 
ducats of Hungary. | 
It was the conjecture of Newton that comets, coming 
from distances exceeding the dimensions of the solar 
system, and passing in their rapid courses through the 
planetary orbits, served to diffuse from their prodigious 
exhalations the renovating principles of fertility and life. 
The two Tatar conquerors may be regarded as comets 
of the political world.: Issuing from wilds, which lay 
‘beyond the combinations of policy, they rushed through 
the civilised nations with resistless impetuosity, and -by 
their transient, but powerful agency, gave to the system 
the impulses, which some important crisis of human 
interests happened at each period to demand. ok 
The ravages of these extraordinary conquerors’ did 
however elsewhere terminate in permanent. establish- 
ments. By Ghinghis and his successors China was 
gradually subdued *, and the Tatar dynasty begun; 
‘which was established in the government of that. imx 
tense country about the year 1279, but was expelled 
‘by the native Chinese in the year 1367, or one: humdr 
ae | ) re ea 
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-ggsidnitas, laborum patientia, concordia, 
ordo, disciplina, frugalitas, vigilantia: ab 
‘pike Speptray publica egestas, privatus 
luxus, diminute vires, fracti animi, la- 
boris et armorum ingolentia, contumaces 
‘milités,'ducés avari,- discipline contemp- 
‘tes, Hebntia; temevitas, ebrietas, crapula ; 
-quodque est pessimum; iis vincera, nobis 
Pinel votitumr——Besbeq: Epist.,p. i74.' 
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* Unus modo Persg: intercedit, quam 
ad nos festinans hostis respicere wigs 
sed.is moram adfext, non-sghutem.,. Hag 
composito, cum totius orientis viribus in 
nostras cervices ingruet, quam paratos 
non audeo dicere—-Ibid:| 7) “7 
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and forty years.after the death of Ghinghis. Tamerlane 
on the other hand eventually gave being to the Mogul 
dominion of Hindostan™, which both acquired for its 
chief the title of the Great Mogul, while the original 
horde was lost in its native Tatary, and also had the 
fortune of a much longer duration than the Chinese 
empire of the Moguls, having subsisted in vigour to the 
death of Aurungzeb™ in the year 1707, and in some 
degree even to the year 1788, or two hundred and sixty- 
two years from the commencement of the Mogul dynasty 
of that country. 

The seeds of the political disunion of the Turks and 
Persians had been sown almost from the commencement 
of their common religion, or more than eight centuries 
before the re-establishment of the Persian government. 
Two parties had been early formed among the followers 
of Mohammed, the one of which was attached to the 
family of Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the impostor, 
and the other was opposed to his pretensions. The 
party of the followers of Ali however did not become 
considerable in Persia until the year 933, or during 
about three centuries frém the death of Mohammed. 
At that time, the caliphate sinking in decay, and various 
independent princes partitioning the Arabian empire, 

% The commencement of the Mo 


dynasty of India followed the invasion 
of Tamerlane at an interval of one hun. 


Hist. of Hindostan, yol. ii, parti. p. 90, 
&c. Lond., 1803. 
2 Maurice's Mod. Hist. of Hindostan, 


dred and twenty-seven years. Tamer- 
dane in the years 1398 and 1399 subdued 
India and returned to Samarcund. Ulugh 
Beg, his grandson, devoted himself to 
the arts of peace, and in particular caused 
the astronomical tables, distinguished by 
‘his name, to be constructed. Baber, a 
descendant of Tamerlane in the fifth 

eration, when he had maintained a 
‘Jong and glorious struggle against Shahi- 
beg, khan of the Usbeg Tatars, retreated 
into India, in the year 1525, and com- 
pleted the conquest in the following year. 
.=-Malcolm’s Hist. of Persia, vol. i. pp. 
471, 472, 488, 489. Maurice’s Mod. 


vol. ii. part ii., p. 285, and Suppl. p. 626 
—636. The empire of Aurungseb, which 
had reached from the tenth to the pans 
fifth degree of latitude, and nearly as far 
ig longitude, and had produced a revenue 
exceeding thirty-two millions of pounds 
sterling, was in the year 1788 reduced to 
one ruined city, Delhi, with a small sur- 
rounding district, and a few lacks of ru- 
pees allowed for the subsistence of the 
emperor by a vassal chief. Sir J. Mal- 
colm remarks that ‘a pageant, supported 
‘ by the British nation, still sits upon the 
‘throne of Delhi,’——Hist. of Persia, vol. 
i, pp. 484, 486. ~ = 
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the ‘nativé dynasty of the Bowides, which established: 
itself in the government of that country, embraced the 
party of Ali ™, probably because its founder bore the 
same ‘name. As the Turkish dynasties, which were also 
established within the empire, attached themselves to 
the contrary party, that mutual animosity of the Turks 
and Persians was even then begun, which, after the 
lapse. of five hundred and sixty-six years, had its full 
manifestation in their political relations, Though how- 
ever the followers of Ali are detested as heretics by the 
Turks with such fervour of abomination®, that they 
consider it equally meritorious to kill one Persian as to 
destroy seventy Christians, it does not appear that the 
two parties differed in any other particulars, than the 
antiquated question of the right of Alito succeed to 
the caliphate, and some ridiculous disagreements about 
ceremonial observances ®. 

When Tamerlane was returning from the defeat of 
Bajazet, he gave thirty thousand captives to Sudder-u- 
deen, in testimony of his reverence for this Persian *, 
who had acquired the reputation of a-saint, and had 
asked their release, when required to say what favour 
the conqueror should bestow asa proof of his veneration. 
The captives thus emancipated became the devoted 
disciples of him, to whom they were indebted for their 
liberty, and their descendants, at the end of a century, 
placed one of his family on the throne of bis country. 
Ismail, the first prince of this dynasty, which has been 
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* PD’ Herbelot, art. Buiah. 

*! Cantimir, tome ii, p. 160. 

"The Turks, says Cantimir, tome ii. 
pp. 159, 160, are no sooner out of bed, 
than they consider themselves obliged by 
the law, before they begin their prayer, 
to wash their feet, and to rub them with 
the hand before they put on their slip- 

t 


pers; the Persians on the contrary main- 
tain, that it is sufficient to rub the feet with 


the naked hand without washing them. 
According to Sir J. Malcolm, the practi- 
cal distinctions of the two sects consist in 
the modes of holding the hands and of 
making prostrations, and other forms 
equally unimportant.—Hist. of Persia, 
vol. ii. p. 351, note. ; . 

%® Hist. of the late Revolutions of Per 
sia, vol. i, pp. 5, 6. Lond., 1740. 
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diétingiuishedi by. the title of Sophi*, commenced ;his 
reign :in;the year 1502. . As the Greek capital.was 
reduced: in.the year 14538, this commencement .of the 
restoration of the Persian monarchy was. suflacsently 
early, for restraining the aggressions of the: 'Turks,.ebpe- 
cially as even in the year 1480 the Persian hostilities 
were sufficiently formidable to cause an army of: Turks 
to be recalled from Italy *. a 
. ‘The great defeat of Bajazet was followed by a period 
of eleven years, during which the distresses of the Otto- 
man empire were aggravated by the contest of two of 
his sons; and all historians agree that, if the. Christian 
princes had known how to avail themselves of its disor- 
ders *, this government would either have been totally 
destroyed, or at least driven out of Europe. But the 
circumstances of Christendom disqualified it for such an 
effort, and Mohammed I., who was then placed upon the 
throne, re-established the dominion of his family. After 
this interruption we again observe a series of heroic and 
successful emperors on the throne of the Ottomans, and 
their dominion, which had been, checked and thrown 
baek by the irruption of Tamerlane, resumed its advances 
towards the subjugation of the Greek empire. 
_. Mohammed I., after a reign of nearly nine years, dis- 
tinguished by the institutions of peace, not less than 
by: the achievements of war, was succeeded by his son, 
Amurath II., who, in a reign of thirty-six years, exhi- 
hited every «quality, which could adorn a sovereign. 
While this prince embraced every opportunity of encou- 
raging the useful arts, he was successful in every mili- 


* Sir J. Malcolm appears to conceive root suffa, signifying clean or | 
that ‘this ‘title'was derived from acoffee, Hist. of Persia, vol. i. pp. 495, 496. 
tha appellation of.a philosophical devotee, D’Herbelot derives the word fram. 
which’ seems to’ have been pees ‘Greek term signifying a wise man. Art. 
applied to the first distinguished person Sof. | Ben Seon 

if the faniily, Suffee-u-deen, both soaffee Cantimir, tome ii. p. 29, 
and suffee being derived from fhe same % Ibid, tome i, p. 239, 
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taty ‘enterprise; except ‘in ‘his attack’ of Belgrade, : thé 
buiwark: of the west.. In his faithful observance ‘of trea- 
ties too ‘he exhibited an example, which might: shame 
the: Christians, for, though the Roman pontiff had 
authorised the king of Hungary to renew the war in dis- 
regard of a solemn engagement, Amurath honourably 
observed the treaty, which he had concluded with the 
emperor*’, Amurath II. died in the year 1451, and in 
the third year of the reign of his son and successor, Mo- 
hammed II., a period was put to the lingering agony of 
the Greek empire by the reduction of the capital. A cir- 
cumstance, connected with this important event, deserves 
to be noticed, as it may serve to show, how much the 
great issues of political events may be affected by con- 
tingencies. On the day following the capture of Con- 
stantinople, twenty-nine gallies arrived from the west for 
its relief*. Since the Turks on a mere rumour of this 
armament had deliberated about raising the siege, it 
may be concluded that, if it had arrived before the 

reduction of the city, the enterprise would have been 

immediately abandoned. 

When the Latins, in the prosecution of the crusades, 
had possessed themselves of the capital and the territory 
of their Greek allies, the spirit of the Greek empire still 
subsisted in three establishments of its fugitives, two of 
which assumed the title of imperial dignity. Theo- 
dore Lascaris®, who had married the daughter of the 
emperor Alexius, soliciting the alliance of the Turkish 
sultan, established himself at Nice in Bithynia,; and at 
length comprehended within his dominion the whole 
territory extending from the Meander to the suburb of 
Constantinople. About the same time the grandson of 
another emperor “*, who was governor, or duke of Trebi- 


wk Hist. de Sicile par Burigay, tome iii re, Dec and Fall, &c,, vol. vi. Pe. 
8 
® Burigny, tome ili. pp. 182, 133. “48 Yoid, jp 18%: = 
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zond, availed himself of the public confusion to usurp 
the sovereignty of that place, and reigned in peace, 
though without changing his title, from Sinope to. the 
Phasis along the coast of the Black-sea; his grandson, 
not content with independence, assumed, as Theodore 
had done before, the imperial dignity. In Europe also“ 
an independent principality was founded by an illegiti- 
mate member of the same family, who established. him- 
self in Epirus, Aitolia, and Thessaly, but contented 
himself with the appellation of despot. The first of 
these three governments will be found to have furnished 
the immediate agency, in the restoration of the Greek 
empire after the dominion of the Latins, and all to have 
contributed to maintain its alienation from the western 
Christians, and thus to cause it to be abandoned to the 
Turks. 

That the Greek empire should be re-established, ap- 
pears to have been necessary to the improvement of the 
western nations. The possession of the Latins, continued 
during fifty-seven years, was sufficient for communicating 
to them some admiration at least of the arts of a more 
improved people, and for connecting the maritime states 
with the commerce of the eastern capital. If however it 
had been protracted to the time of the Turkish conquest, 
without any intervening re-establishment of the former 
empire, it could have served only to engage them in a 
renewed struggle with the infidels for a territory, which 
they probably would not have been able effectually to 
defend, and which, if it could have been protected, must 
have been superfluous and embarrassing to the rising 
system of the west. Between the expulsion of the Latins 
and the Turkish conquest of Constantinople an interval 
was accordingly interposed by the re-establishment of 
the. Greek empire. Nor was this interval, which ex- 


4 Decline and-Fall, &, vol wipe I8 0 te 
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tended to a hundred and ninety-two years, longer thar 
was expedient for the improvement of the western nations. 
While the empire of the Latins subsisted, they were yet 
too barbarous for attaining to more than an admiration 
of the refinement of art, which had been treasured in the 
city of Constantine, and it was necessary that much more 
time should elapse, before the literary stores of that 
ancient capital could be valued even in Italy. 

While the time, thus required for transmitting the 
refinement of Greece, was furnished by the lingering 
existence of the restored empire, the alarming dangers, 
to which it was constantly exposed, served to overcome 
the resentment, which would else have so increased the 
alienation of the Greeks, as to have separated them from 
all communication with the Latins. As the Turks slowly 
pressed onward to the conquest, which should establish 
them within the limits of Europe, the Greeks could dis- 
cover no hope of relief except in the succours of the 
western Christians. The most urgent solicitations were 
accordingly employed, and a proposal was repeatedly 
made, though perhaps a fallacious one, of surrendering 
the distinctive character and independence of the Grecian 
church“. During these apprehensions and negotiations 
a favourable opportunity was afforded for the removal 


“The separation of the Greek and 
Latin churches, which had originated in 
the jealousy of ecclesiastical power, re- 
ceived a distinctive character in the 
seventh century, when the eighth council 
of Toledo determined, that the Hol 
Spirit should be believed to have pr 
ceeded from both the Father and the Son, 
The creed framed in the council of Nice 
had been directed so exclusively to the 
condemnation of the doctrine of Arius, 
that in regard to the third Person of the 
trinity it contained only this declaration 
‘(we beli¢ve) aleo in the Holy Spirit? — 
eel ar of the Christian doctrine ap- 

afterwards to require to be rendered 


more particular, and, for maintaining the 
dignity of the second Person, the expres- 
sion ‘ and from the Son’ was in the Year 
653 introduced by the gone council 
into the creed of the church, immediately 
after that the Arian Goths of Spain had 
been converted to orthodoxy.—Decline 
and Fall, &c., vol. ii. p. 551. The other 
distinctions of the two churches, for the 
Greeks peremptorily refused to acknowe 
ledge the alteration thus made by a Latin 
council, related to tory, the supre. 
macy of the pope, the use of unleavened 
bread in the eucharist, and transubstan- 
tiation, as they were stated in the ebuncil 
of Florence, when an attempt was made 
to effect o union —-Carransa, p. 618, 
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Both bf the teachers, and of the literature ‘of Giééce, frond 
that country into Italy, which had then ‘been’ ‘prepared 
for their reception® by the gradual progressiof its ‘own 
improvement, and especially by the genius of’ its dis- 
tinguished triumvirate, Dante, Petrarca, and Boccacio. ° 
Michael Paleeologus, who had been recently placed 
upon the throne of Nice, to the prejudice of the lineal 
heir, and displayed the virtues and vices“ of the founder 
of a new dynasty, effected the restoration of his original 
country with the assistance of the Genoese, who were 
jealous of the influence of their Venetian rivals with the 
Latin masters of Constantinople. That this chief was a 
usurper had the other operation of assisting to maintain 
the alienation of the Greeks from the Latins. The new 
emperor was soon excommunicated by the patriarch® for 
the cruelty with which he had blinded the young prince, 
whose throne he had usurped; and, though at the end 
of six years the penitent sovereign was restored to reli- 
gious communion, yet the spirit of the patriarch survived 
in a powerful party of the monks and clergy, who per- 
severed more than forty-eight years in a schism, occa- 
sioned by the degradation and banishment of their 
unbending chief. The spirit of ecclesiastical separation, 
which had thus arisen from the usurpation of the throne 
of Nice, was fostered by the rivalry of Trebizond, which 
furnished“ another line of imperial princes, adverse to 
the reigning family of Constantinople, and therefore 
prem to the party opposed to its authority. The 
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a We may tremble,’ says the his- 
forian of the Roman empire, vol. vi. p. 
eze% at the thought, that Greece might 

ve been overwhelmed, with her schools 

ee i libraries, before Europe had emerged 
from. the. deluge of barbarism; that the 
seeds of science might have been scat- 
— by the winds, before the Italian soil 
repared for their cultivation? A 

e testimony this of the moral go- 


vernment of the world. 

* Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. pp. 
203, 204. 

5 Tbid., p. 235. 

4° The first prince of Trebizond was 
the grandson of an emperor of a dynasty, 
which had been succeeded on the throne 
by that, with which Theodore of Nice 
claimed a race by sails. —Ibid., 
vol.vi. p. 24 
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Exropean, principality also, though at this time subjected 
to the. throne of Constantinople, still maintained so much 
of, its temporary independence, that it protected the 
hostile; synods of the fugitive monks and bishops, who 
resisted the wishes of their sovereign, In these circum- 
stances the chief concerns of the state were the choice 
of the patriarch and his management of the church* ; 
and,.when the spirit of the ecclesiastics had been so 
much excited, it must have been impracticable to induce 
them to yield to the supremacy of Rome, the indispen- 
sable condition of obtaining assistance from the Latin 
church. - 

The distractions of this feeble government prepared it 
long before for the dominion of the Turks. The dynasty 
of the Palzologi was in the year 1341 compelled to share 
its power for a time with a noble, named Cantacuzene, 
too considerable to remain in the subordinate condition 
ofa subject. From this intrusion it was relieved in the 
year 1355 by the forced abdication of the new usurper ; 
but the struggle afforded the memorable occasion of intro- 
ducing the Ottomans into Europe“. The emperor and 
his rival contended alike for the favour of the common 
enemy, which was however gained by the address of 
Cantacuzene, who even gave his daughter in marriage 
to the infidel prince. 

At this time we find*® two emperors and three empresses 
on the throne of Constantinople. Though the usurper was 


- “7 Of the internal state of that church 


a emi may be formed from the miser- 


tion of a mystical and ethereal light. 
This they maintained to be the same ma- 


able dispute, by which it was occupied 
about a century before the reduction of 
Constantinople, concerning the light ma- 
nifested to the disciples of our Saviour in 
the transfiguration. The question had 
arisen from a visionary persuasion, pre- 
valent among the monks of Athos at least 
from the eleventh century, that by per- 
severing in an abstracted contemplation 
af.the middle.of the belly, the region of 
the navel, they could attain to a percep- 


nifestation of the divine nature, which 
had been vouchsafed to the disciples on 
mount Tabor; and a synod of the Greek 
church, in which the emperor Cantacuzene 
presided, established as an article of faith 
the acknowledgment of the uncreated na- 
ture of the light of mount Tabor.—De- 
cline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p 278. 

® Tbid., p. 318. 

 Ibid., p. 274. 
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forbed ‘to abdicate, the government was. incapable of 
nsuming tranquillity and vigour. The empire was con- 
tracted to a corner of Thrace, between the Propontis 
and the Black-sea, about fifty miles in length and thirty 
in breadth. Even this little district it was found neces+ 
sary to dismember for the purpose of gratifying the 
various individuals of the reigning family, so that two 
emperors reigned together over little more than the 
capital. So dependent was this feeble remnant of a state, 
that one of the two emperors, with a hundred of the 
noblest Greeks, was forced to obey a peremptory order, 
requiring them to serve in the wars of the Turkish sul- 
tan*', and that an attempt to fortify Constantinople was 
at his desire instantly countermanded. Inthe beginning 
of the fifteenth century the empire was indebted for the 
prolongation of its existence during fifty years, not to 
any internal resources still possessed, not to any support 
received from the other Christian states of Europe™, but 
to the seasonable interposition of Tamerlane in crushing 
for a time its formidable enemy. 

In the combinations of remote and dissimilar causes it 
is curious to observe that, 4s the irruption of a barbarian 
issuing from the wilds of Tatary arrested and suspended 
the assault of the Ottomans, so more than a century 
before had the Greek empire been rescued from the am- 
bition of a European prince by a barbarous conspiracy 
in the west. When Charles of Anjou had, in the year 
1266, possessed himself of the throne of the two Sicilies, 
the conquest of the feeble empire of Greece became a 
natural object of his wishes, and he actually engaged in 

% Decline and Fall, &c. vol. vi. p. 328. diverted the western nations from the re« 
51 This title was first assumed by Ba- lief of the Greeks. The Italians were 
jazet I., instead of emir, having received even tempted by present interest, to serve 
a grant of it by patent from the caliph of the enemy of their religion; a colony of 
Egypt.—Ibid., p- 299. Genoese in particular, settled on tha 


_™ The schism of the west, and the fac- Ionian coast, was bribed by a lucrative. 
tions and wars of France and England, monepoly of alum.-Ibid., p. 368, 
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the enterprise with a considerable force®, From this 
project ‘however, which would have inconveniently 
brought Greece within the policy of western Europe, he 
was recalled by the revolution begun with the Stcthan 
Vespers, the Greek emperor™ assisting with his treasures 
a diversion so favourable to his safety. 
- One hundred and fifty-two years of the history of the. 
Ottoman government were preparatory to the subversion 
of the Greek empire. The remaining sixty-seven, of the 
period comprehended within the present chapter, were 
employed in extending and establishing the dominion of 
the conquerors. This latter portion was occupied by 
three reigns, those of Mohammed II., who effected the 
conquest, of Bajazet II., and of Selim I.; all worthy suc-. 
cessors of the earlier princes, who had created and formed. 
this victorious monarchy. 

Mohammed II., in a reign of thirty years, continued 
a career of success, begun with an achievement so bril- 
liant as the capture of the Grecian capital. Like his 
father Amurath indeed he failed before Belgrade, but in. 
every other quarter victory attended his arms. All the 
continental provinces of the Greek empire, with two of 
the principal islands, either submitted voluntarily, or 
were reduced by force; Caramania, which had ever 
checked the power of the Ottomans, was by this prince 
entirely subdued; the Genoese were driven from the 
Tauric Chersonesus, which was annexed to the dominion 
of the Turks®; and considerable successes were obtained 
the Crimea, but chose his successor from 
the same family. In the year 1774 the 


Crimean Tatars became independent by 
the aid of the Russians, and in the year 


58 Ten thousand men at arms, a nb- 
merous Lage of infantry, and a fleet of 
more than three hundred ships and trans- 


ports—Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 
245 


&% Thid, p. 246. 

® He found there in the year 1471 
Mongili Gierai, descended from the Copt- 
chak princes, whom he made khan of the 


Crimea.—Cantimir, tome ii, p. 27. The 
Turks et pleame depoidd the khan of 


1783 they fell under the power of that 
people. According to the common opi- 
nion of the Turks there were two princi-' 
pal branches of the Ogusian tribe, that. 
of the Ottomans and that of the Alijen- 
ghizians; and from the latter the khans 
of the Crimea are believed to have de- 
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in€'ydr, in which the Persians had been'the aggressors! 
Fe ambition of the Turkish prince, inflamed by this 
seties ‘of triumphs, was then directed to the attack of'the 
Christians of the west, and a considerable fleet was’ sent 
in'the year 1480. This was the expedition, in which,'as 
has been already noticed, the power of Turkey was: first 
controlled by the balancing power of Persia. When he 
had effectually repressed the hostilities, by which he 
had been recalled from Italy, he prepared to subjugate 
the power, by which they had been waged, but death 
arrested his course, and transferred the empire to his 
son Bajazet IT. 

' The character of this prince, comparatively pacific 
appears to have been useful in moderating the rage of 
conquest. His milder temper was in some degree mani- 
fested in the very commencement of his reign, by pro- 
secuting a plan of performing a pilgrimage to Mecca, in 
disregard of the representations of his ministers. His 
reign however, though not so brilliant as that of his pre- 
decessor, was by no means passed in inactivity. By him © 
was begun the contest with the sovereign of Egypt, which 
was terminated by his successor in the subjugation of 
that country ; and the measures which he adopted for 
restraining the Circassians, deprived the Egyptians of 
that continued supply of slaves, which, under the well- 
known name of Mamelukes, constituted its military 
strength. During sixteen years” he was successful -in 
all his enterprises ; but, having indulged himself® during 
the:ten succeeding years in the repose, which had been 

1red by so many victories, he disgusted the eager 
spirits b: os his subjects, and, while he was taking measures 


scended in an uninterrupted series. ‘A chosen from that other family —Can- 
law was accordjagly established by the timir, a. xcii, ; 
Oitotham‘ sultans, that, if their race should id., tome ii. p. 92, ee 
become _— a successor should dig Ibid, p- 91—98. 

8 Ibid, p- 99, &e. 
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fox. resigning, the empire to his eldest son, .was deposed 
by: hig, second,'son Selim, by whose order he.,;was, soon 
afterwards: nssaseinated, when he had reigned — 
YRATS. 

Selim-I., “- ascended the throne in the ves 1612, 
completed the dominion of the Turks by the reduction of 
Egypt and its dependent territory, effected in the year 
1517. His ambition had been, like that of Mohammed 
Il., directed: to.the conquest of Persia, which he was 
desirous of accomplishing® before he should attempt to 
conquer Egypt, that he might engage in this other enter- 
prise with greater security. In the war with Persia he 
was during three years uniformly successful® ; and, when 
he had a near prospect of becoming master of the coun- 
try, the sultan of Egypt offered his assistance. This 
incident however, which seemed to promise entire and 
speedy success, eventually delivered Persia, and subju- 
gated Egypt and Syria, an act of violence, committed by 
the Egyptian soldiery, having given offence to Selim, 
and determined him to turn his whole force against his 
auxiliaries. The glory of Selim was completed® by the 
voluntary submission of Meccd, the centre of the religious 
veneration of all the followers of Mohammed. His am- 
bition was then again directed to the acquisition of Persia; 
but in this project, which seemed to require only that it 
should be attempted, he was, like his predecessor, de- 
feated by death. The reduction of Egypt and Syria 
perfected the combination, by which the ancient inter- 
course with India was embarrassed, and European adven- 
ture driven to the ocean; the subjugation .of Persia 
would have destroyed the countercheck of the Turkish 
power, which was necessary to the protection of the 
western countries of Europe. 

Though the Ottomans had been a tribe of Tatars, who 


76. ~ Ibid., p. 191. el Ibid, D 207, 
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were distinguished™ by their reverence for tilustrious 
families, yet, probably in consequence of that leng series 
ef military discipline, which must. have transfonmed:them 
into a society of military adventurers, they became wholly 
indifferent to the claims ef ancestry™, ‘and thus were 
directly contrasted to the feudal nations of the west, to 
‘which they were opposed. This contrast“ has been 
alleged by Busbequius, as that which in his time gave a 
decisive superiority to the Turkish arms.. The energies 
ofa military nation were then, as in our own time, ex- 
alted by the abolition of distinctions, which must tend to 
repress the ardour of enterprise, however they may be 
favourable to orderly government. From the same source 
another peculiarity was probably derived, by which the 
Turks .were distinguished from the western nations. 
Duelling, which however indefensible in principle, is 
connected with a sense of personal honour, was repro- 
bated in the Ottoman empire®. The enemies of their 
religion were the only legitimate objects of the fury of 
Turks; and, where all distinctions emanated only from 
the pleasure of the sovereign, no principle of personal 
honour could urge to a vindictive indulgence of private 
animosity.. Thus destitute of the principle of personal 
honour, and ignorant of all hereditary pretensions, the 
Ottomans looked only to their chief for distinction. The 
government however was not a simple and unqualified 
despotism, being in some small degree controlled by the 
ial, or body of the church and law, the chief 


2 oe, Gantimir, tome ii, p. 145, orines honoris aditus occupantur. —Ibid, 
 Busbequii Epist., pp. 160, 161. 100. 

. ™ Sic ef in gente dignitates, honores, "65 Ibid, » pp: 200, 201, Cantimir, tome 
magistratus, virtutum et meritorum pre- ii. p. 167. It was ‘not go however with the 
mia sunt: ‘improbitas, ignavia, inertia, pen at least in Spain, for a duel ap- 
nullo honore pensantur, jacent, contem- ears to have been fought among them 
nunturque. Ergo illi rebus gestis righ in that country in the year 978.—Hist. 
dominantur, imperii fines quotidie de la Domination des Arabes et des 


erunt: apud nos aliis vivitur mori ag — en Espagne et en Portugal, tome 
virtuti nihil est relictum loci; omnia na- ii, p. 12 
talibus deferuntur ; opinione natalium The Mufti ‘however, or chief of this 
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order of which, that of the Moulahs, is hereditary; nor 
has the standing army, which indeed is but an incon- 
siderable proportion of the national force, ever proceeded 
to the deposition of a sovereign, except as it was insti- 
gated by.the body of the law. Under such a control, 
the government was fitted, when a sufficient impression 
had been made upon the feudal establishments of Chris- 
tendom, to remain stationary, or even to become retro- 
grade, while these were advancing in improvement, and 
thus to become comparatively ineffective and unimpor- 
tant, when its activity was not longer required. 

The infancy of this nation was not marked with such 
barbarity, as has stigmatised the earlier history of the 
Saracens. The immediate suecessor of Othman was on 
the contrary distinguished by an anxious desire of esta- 
blishing seminaries of learning throughout his territory ; 
and when the career of conquest ” had been suspended, 
and the Turkish sovereigns had begun to enjoy tran- 
quillity, the ancient rudeness of the national manners 
entirely disappeared, and the arts of peace, more espe- 
cially music, were cultivated with success. The Turks © 
also had the entire systems both of the Aristotelian and 
of the Epicurean philosophy translated into their lan- 
guage, though the latter was more generally adopted, as 
being accommodated to present enjoyment ™. But the 
political importance of the Oulemah directed the enqui- 
‘ries of the Turks to the code of their prophet, while the 
military habits, which the original circumstances of the 
nation rendered inveterate, alienated them from specu- 
lative researches. Painting was specially proscribed 
by their religion in its abhorrence of idolatrous repre- 


body, may uow, says Cantimir, who siderable offence, may be brayed to death 
wrote at the beginning of the eighteenth ina mortar.—Tome 1. p, 115. 

eentury, be deposed by the sultan, if his #7 Cantimir, tome ii. p. 237. : 
sentence should be disagreeable; and, if. 6° Observations on the Turks, p, 39, 
he should be deemed: guilty of any cons #§  Cantimir, tome ii p. 126. 
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‘petitdtiond, and the exercise of this ‘arf Wad abtordingly 
‘emfined--within very narrow limits.’ 'Tt wis permitted 
té delineate only the ‘hands and feet of their prophet, 
no portraits being allowed, except only of the ‘sultans, 
and these being preserved only in the library ‘of ‘the 
‘palace, whereas the Persians, less scrupulous, prefixed 
to their histories portraits, not only of Mohammed, but 
of other prophets, and of their emperors. Busbequius ” 
speaks of the Turks as in his time, or in the sixteenth 
century, generally disposed to adopt the usages of other 
nations ; but says that they would not admit the typo- 
graphical art, because their sacred writings would have 
ceased to be writings, nor public clocks, because they 
would infringe the anthority of some ancient usages. 
For the opposition made to the introduction of printing 
in later times another cause has been assigned, the pre- 
sent interest of a numerous class of persons employed in 
transcription. 

The Turks thus appear from the beginning to have 
acquired from the cultivated Arabs and Greeks the first 
rudiments of literature and even philosophy, but never 
to have aspired to any eminence of attainment. Not 
actuated by the fanaticism of the Arabs, they did not 
like them reject the first opportunities of improvement ; 
but, less favoured by nature with the gifts of genius, 
and longer harassed by military enterprises, neither did 
they seek to crown their successful fortune with the 
elegance of intellectual refinement. We find among 
the early sovereigns of the Turks no such character as 
the Arabian caliph, who saw no necessity for any other 
book than the koran; but, when these northern Moham- 
medans became possessed of Greece itself, they did not 
eatch the enthusiasm of learning and art from its sacred 
relics, as’ the Arabs had been inflamed by the inferior 
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refinement, of the Persians, The function of the Turks 
was merely political, and to this their character .was 
adjusted. .. The. Arabs had already transmitted. know- 
ledge..to the west, and the system of Europe at, this 
time. required only to be compressed and invigorated 
by the aggressions of a nation of soldiers, who might 
drive before them the refinement still treasured in the 
eastern empire. , 

The character of retired sanctity, which distinguished 
the ancestors of Ismail, the first prince of the restored 
empire of Persia”, was gradually converted into one 
of political enterprise, as the donation of Tamerlane had 
given them importance, and this importance excited 
jealousy and hostility in the Tatar rulers of the country. 
The dissensions of those chieftains, who had risen to 
power on the ruin of the family of Tamerlane, prepared, 
during a distracted period of twenty-six years, the way 
for the establishment of a new dynasty. Ismail accord- 
ingly, at the age of fourteen years, availed himself of 
the favourable opportunity for beginning his military 
operations; and in the year 1502, not four years from 
the first effort of his arms,‘ the youthful adventurer 
became the acknowledged sovereign of the kingdom of 
Persia. The advancement of this prince was favoured 
by other circumstances, besides the public disorder of 
the country. Not having been born the chief of a tribe, 
he was not to other tribes an object of jealousy; and 
the character of sanctity, which his family had acquired, 
procured for them almost universal veneration. 

The more celebrated of the ancestors of Ismail, who 
were souffees, or philosophical deists, had chosen, as an 
object more comprehensible to their adherents, to attach 
themselves to the sect of Ali, from whom they claimed 
to have descended, and whose wrongs had formed: an 
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early; division among the followers of Mohammed, | The 
principle of separation, thus adopted. te sivengthen a 
party, became, by the advancement of. Ismail, .the cha- 
racteristic of the nation, which he governed, a Jarge 
portion of the people being already attached to it; and 
as in western Europe the religious apposition. of. the 
Protestants and Romanists became in a later period the 
actuating principle of political equilibrium, so was there 
at this time formed a balance between the two Moham- 
medan governments by the contention about the right = 
succession among the earlier caliphs. | 

Here we discover the importance of the suppression 
of the caliphate, which had been effected by the Tatars 
in the year 1258, or two hundred and forty-four years 
before the restoration of Persia. If the succession of 
the caliphs had been still continued in Bagdad, and the 
acknowledged head of the common religion had thus 
resided within the territory of Persia, it would have been 
impossible that the balance of Turkey and Persia could 
have been maintained on any sectarian principle, for the 
Persians could not as a nation have disowned the cali- 
phate, which had been so long cherished, and was still 
existing in their country. This centre of religious 
union however having been destroyed by the suppres- 
sion of the caliphate, the two Mohammedan governments 
might be divided on the question of the succession, 
which had acquired additional importance in the minds 
of men, as the power of the existing dynasty declined. 

The history of Ismail may be briefly told”. Of the 
twenty-one years of his reigt nine appear to have been 
employed in extending and securing his dominion in 
some of the provinces of Persia, and in repressing the 
Usbeg Tatars, who struggled for the possession of 
Khorassan, the north-eastern district. He was then 
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itivolved' ina‘ contest with the Turkish sultan: Selim [;; 
who had invaded his kingdom. From Selim ‘he sus- 
tained a complete defeat, probably overpowered by the 
artillery and military science, which that prince must 
have received from the Europeans; but the invading 
army having been forced by a want of supplies to retire 
from Perbia, and the efforts of Selim having been after- 
wards directed against the Egyptians and Circassians, 
Ismail was left at liberty to add Georgia to his terri- 
tories. The king of Persia died in the year 1523, three 
years after the death of Selim, who by the reduction of 
Egypt and Syria™ had completed the empire of Turkey, 
except only the northern provinces of Walachia and 
Moldavia. 


. ™ The reduction of Constantinople had A ueror. Bulgaria had been conquered in 
been followed by that of Servia, ‘Bosnia, e year 1396; Walachia and Moldavia 


Albania, Greece, and the greater part of 
the islands; and the Greek empire of 
Trebizond also submitted to the con- 


were reduced by Solyman, who succeeded 
Selim.—Tableau des Révol. de Europe, 
tome i. pp. 425, 430 ; tome iu. p. 164. 
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CHAPTER XIR 


of the history of commerce, from the commencement of the fourteenth 
century to the peace of Noyon, concluded in the year 1516, 


Woollen manufacture introduced into England in the year1331.—Woollen manu- 
facture in Ireland. Greatest prosperity of the hanseatic league, 1370.—The 
removal of the herring-shoal and the opening of the Znyder Zee, about 1400.— 
Antwerp considerable in commerce, about 1447.—The greater part of the trade of 

_ Bruges transferred to Antwerp, about 1487.—Indian trade managed by Venice and 
Genoa. The ascendency of Venice and declension of Genoa begun, 1379.—Genoa 
ceased to rival Venice, 1431.— The oriental trade of Genoa destroyed by the 
reduction of Constantinople, 1453.—Maritime communication with India discovered 
by the Portuguese, 1497.—Venice attacked at home by the league of Cambrai, con- 

.- eluded, 1508.—Origin of the piratical states of Barbary, 1499.—Hgypt conquered 
by the Turks, and the war of the league of Cambrai terminated by the peace of 
Noyon, 1516. 


At the close of the thirteenth century the principal 
object in the commercial arrangements of Europe was 
the hanseatic confederacy, the commencement of which 
has been referred to the year 1241. This extended 
association of trading cities connected into one system all 
the commerce of Europe, maintaining a direct communi- 
cation between the Rhine and the Baltic, and a cir- 
cultous one between the trading cities of Italy and the 
same sea, the latter communication at the same time 
supporting the industry and wealth of the Netherlands, 
since on account of the imperfect state of navigation it 
was found necessary to use the ports of Flanders, espe- 
cially Bruges, as intermediate stations. Of the wealth 
at this time accumulated in Bruges a remarkable anec- 
‘date has been recorded by the historian of the Nether- 
lands, Philip the Fair, king of France, having visited 
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this city with his queen in the first year of the fourteenth 
century, the latter astonished at the magnificence of the 
ladies, exclaimed that she had thought that she was the 
only queen there, but that she had found there more 
than six hundred. 

. The Netherlands formed a conduit of traffic from the 
cities of Italy, where it had arisen, to the great trading 
establishments of other regions of the west. They first 
conveyed it to the hanseatic towns of Germany ; they 
next introduced capital and manufacturing industry into 
Great Britain; and it will hereafter be seen, that the 
prosperity of the Dutch republic was originally received 
through the same channel of industry and wealth. 

The introduction? of the first and most important 
manufacture, that of woollen cloth, into England was 
the work of Edward III., in the year 1331, having been 
occasioned by his observation of the extraordinary 
wealth, which the people of the Netherlands derived 
from their use of a material principally supplied by his 
kingdom. The execution of this measure had been 
facilitated by the circumstances of the manufactures of 
the continent. The woollen manufacture, first esta- 
blished in Flanders about the year 960, began about 
the commencement of the fourteenth century to expe- 
rience the abuses of a monopolising spirit. The result 
of the struggles and tumults, to which these gave occa- 
sion, was that many of the manufacturers, about the year 
1331, fled from their own country to England, where 
they obtained such privileges, as encouraged them to 
resume their occupation. The industry of the manu- 
facturers of Flanders had generated wealth, which again 
generated an eager desire of securing an exclusive pos- 
session of the manufacture; and the efforts of a restric- 
tive spirit counteracted and frustrated its own purpose, 
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driving: td other countries the very art, of which: it en- 
déavoured' to engross all the advantage. The exdmption 
of England from a similar mischief appears to have.been 
one of the many advantages of. its insular situation, 
which permitted manufacturing industry to seek in the 
villages a retreat from the oppressions of incorporated 
towns, without incurring the danger of exposure to 
foreign hostility. When a considerable number of the 
Flemish artisans were thus driven from their homes, the 
determination of a part of them to settle in England was 
& consequence of the commercial connexion subsisting 
between the two countries, the manufacturer naturally 
seeking the country, which furnished the material of his 
manufacture. 

So rapid was the progress of the manufacture in its 
new settlement, that in the year 13475, or sixteen years 
from the introduction of the Flemings, we finda duty on 
exported cloth already established. The cloth however 
so éxported was of the coarser kinds, and the English 
long continued to procure from the Netherlands.the finer 
fabrics. At length in the year 1399, the manufacture 
having been brought to a considerable degree of perfec- 
tion, the importation of all foreign cloth was prohibited. 
Long after this time however dispensations from this pro- 
hibition were occasionally granted, according to the poli- 
tical relatiotis existing between the English and the 
people of the Netherlands. 

Before this time Ireland * had become celebrated even 
in Florence for her manufacture of ‘ noble serges,’ which 
wate probably superior to those at present used, as they 
are described to have been even among the Italians an 
article of female dress. It appears indeed’, from a fact 
quoted by the earl of Charlemont, from Madox’s History 


"3 Anderson, vol. i. p. 177. * Transact. of the Royal Irth Acad, 
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ofthe Exehequer, that. Irish cloth had been known in 
England. in thd reign of Henry III.; and from a testi«. 
mony quoted ‘by him from Anderson’s History of Com- 
meree, that by the last statute of Edward III. it was 
enacted, that Irish frizes should not be subject to any 
duty on importation into England. The trade of the 
woollen manufacture was continued too with Italy, -at 
least to the close of the following century, and extended 
to other fabrics ‘beside serges, for the earl has quoted 
from Rymer’s Fcedera a license granted to an agent of 
the pope in the year 1482, for exporting into Italy cer- 
tain commodities without paying custom, among which 
are mentioned five mantles of Irish cloth, one lined with 
green, and one russet garment lined with Irish cloth. The 
woollen manufacture of Ireland may have been derived 
from Italy, as that of England was received from the 
Netherlands ; and the earl was even disposed to conjec- 
ture, that Edward III. may have laboured to establish the 
manufacture among his English subjects, in competition 
with a trade then extensively maintained among the Irish. 
The testimony of the Florentine poet, quoted by the earl, 
forbids us to believe, that the people of this island were 
at that time too barbarous for this traffic, since he has 
told us that, though they might seem savage, they were 
‘ sweet’ to those who tried them ®. 

The hanseatic cities, not being conveniently situated 
for procuring materials’, could not engage in manufac- 
tures; but their association furnished them with the 
means of conducting the interchange of the coarse and 
bulky necessaries of the north, and the luxurious accom- 
modations of the south and east. The prosperity esta~ 


® Questa gente, henche mostra selvagi lians, than thoge of Britain —Vit. J : 
E per alt mont la contrada ccaebae cap. 24. The same ‘local cominedious.: 
Nondimeno |’e dolicie ad eui l’assagia. | ness may have continued, or renewed the 
In the time of Tagitus the ports of Ire- intercourse. = Tao 
land were more known to the trading Ttae 7 Anderson, vol. i, p., 255. 
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blislied ‘on such a basis was, however snecessarily: tran- 
sient, for a maritime country, : whichis possessed, of 
manufactures, will naturally become ‘commercial,|, and 
acquire in this other department of industry an, ascen- 
dency over one, which is destitute of the. means,of sup- 
plying the objects of traffic. We accordingly find that ®, 
from about the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
the Netherlands began to rival the hanseatic cities in 
commerce, partly by the advantage of possessing the 
woollen manufactures, though also partly by that of 
possessing the art of pickling herrings, invented, or at 
least improved, by a Fleming, who died in the year 1397. 

The commercial superiority of the Netherlands, de- 
rived as it was in part from the trade of herrings, was 
connected with a remarkable fact in the natural history 
of Europe, the removal of the great shoal of herrings 
from one shore to another. This shoal had frequented 
the southern shore of the Baltic in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries’? ; thence it removed first to the shores 
of Denmark and Norway, and in the year 1394 to that of 

Britain. A considerable quantity of herrings however 
still-resorted to the Baltic in the year 1417, though 
the supply had begun to fail so long before. Nor 
should it be conceived, that the great manufactures: of 
Kurope were at any time confined to the Netherlands. 
Almost all the richer manufactures continued to be the 
productions of Italy’, and even the wool of England 
was partly conveyed to Venice, Florence, and Genoa". 

': The historian of the hanseatic league has marked the 
year 1370”, as the time of its most considerable aggran- 
_disement. It then comprehended sixty-four cities actu- 
-ally members of the confederacy, besides forty-four others 
which, were its allies, but not subject to the ordinary 
» Anderson, vol. i. pp. 221, 230. 11 Thid., pp. 188, 240, 264, 292. 
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and antinal worttributions ; and at length:.mest:of' the 
chieftrading cities of Europe entered into its: alliance 
for the reciprocal protection of commerce. . The greatest 
prosperity of this celebrated league was soon followed by 
the commencement of its humiliation. About the year 
1408 the king of Denmark, assisted by a naval force 
belonging to the Netherlands, obtained some decisive 
advantages over the hanseatic cities, which had almost 
engrossed the commerce of the Baltic; and the people 
of the Netherlands from this time gained ground so fast 
upon the confederacy, that within little more than a 
century they had actually acquired an ascendency in the 
trade of the Baltic. 

. The greatest prosperity of the Netherlands was nearly 
a century later than that of the hanseatic league, the 
year 1467 having been that *, in which they lost their 
prince, Philip duke of Burgundy, surnamed the Good. 
These provinces were at that time a match for France, 
weakened as it had been by its wars with England, and 
by its own internal divisions; but the rashness of the 
succeeding prince, Charles the Bald, engaging him in 
expensive wars, a system of oppressive taxation was 
adopted, which gradually impaired the prosperity of the 
Netherlands. As the prosperity of these provinces had 
been much assisted by a natural event, the migration of 
the great shoal supplying the herring-fishery, so did 
another, which occurred about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, give occasion to the removal of their 
whole commerce to the Dutch. An inundation of the 
sea‘ formed a communication between the ocean and a 
lake, which has since been denominated the Zuyder Zee, 
or South Sea, and thus rendered Amsterdam a ‘seaport. 
The removal of the herring-shoal, which happened about 
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thdé.same time, ‘gave to the people of this citys: thus tn+ 
expectedly favoured with a maritime communication, .an 
opportunity of providing a necessary article of supply 
for the-cities of the Baltic, in addition to the salt, which 
they were also enabled to furnish ;. and by the possession 
of these two important objects of trade they acquired a 
considerable portion of the commerce of that sea. Bruges 
in Flanders continued however long after this time to be 
the great emporium of the northern and southern trades. 
At length, about the year 1487", an outrageous insur- 
rection caused the emperor to attack this city with the 
assistance of Antwerp and Amsterdam, which were 
jealous of its commercial superiority. At that time 
indeed the greater part of the trade of Bruges was re- 
moved to Antwerp, which had become considerable about 
forty years before ’*, and but a small portion to Amster- 
dam, which afterwards engrossed the trade of both these 
cities. 

The trade of Europe with the east was in the four- 
teenth century divided between the Genoese and the 
Venetians’. While the Latin empire of Constantinople 
subsisted, Venice enjoyed such advantages as enabled 
her almost to monopolise this commerce, which has been 
in every age the grand source of opulence. The restora- 
tion of the Greek empire, effected in the year 1261 by 
the assistance of Genoa, transferred these advantages to 
the rival city, and Venice was then compelled to seek at 
the ancient staples, of which Alexandria was the prin- 
cipal, an opportunity of maintaining her oriental traffic. 
The; trade itself was of increasing importance in the 
thirteenth century, A variety of causes had augmented 
the intercourse of the nations of Europe, and the hanse- 
atic. Jeague in particular formed a mercantile communi- 
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eation, by: which the productions of Asia were extensively: 
distributed. through the west. The two. commercial 
rivals thus: cdnstituted, in an age of increasing activity 
of! commerce, two distinct mediums for the intercourse of 
Ewrope.with the east, Genoa trading with India by the 
Black Sea, and Venice communicating with the same 
country through Egypt and Syria. The establishment 
of the Latin empire of Constantinople had afforded to 
the Venetians a favourable opportunity for engaging 
largely in this traffic; its subversion, while it drove 
their industry to seek a new and more convenient chan- 
nel, introduced the Genoese into the possession of their 
former advantages, and thus established a rivalry of 
oriental commerce. 

The Indian trade of Genoa long continued to be con- 
siderable, but at length that of Venice gained an ascen- 
dency. The first shock experienced by the prosperity 
of Genoa was caused by her own dissensions, in conse- 
quence of which it was found necessary”, in the year 
1353, to yield the sovereignty of the republic to the 
duke of Milan. Twenty years however after this humi- 
liation Genoa was still able to effect the conquest of 
Cyprus ”, and even individual citizens about the same 
time engaged in hostilities with the Greek emperor and 
the emperor of Trebizond. The commencement of its 
declension, and of the ascendency of Venice, is referred 
to the year 1379, when the people of the former fatled 
in an attempt to gain possession of the latter city. What 
this miscarriage began, was completed by the continued 
dissensions of the Genoese, the republic being in the 
year 1396 necessitated to solicit the protection of the 
French government. Though the burthensome acquisi- 
tien was.after fifteen years relinquished by that power; 
the prosperity of Genoa was irrecoverably lost. She 
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Will dridéed retained some degree of important, and even 
YHintiined a long contest with the rival state.! The last 
Héttle was fought in the year 1431, at which time'Genoa 
eased to be at all a match for Venice. After the'French 
hed relinquished the sovereignty of Genoa, it was’ re¢o- 
véred by the Milanese, and the Genoese even found it 
necessary to transfer various parts of their territories to 
their own bank of Saint George, for the purpose of pro- 
curing for them a more effectual protection, than could 
be afforded by the state. 

When Genoa had acted as an exciting cause of the 
energies of Venice, and had also served as an organ for 
transmitting some portion of the spirit and industry of 
commerce from its early settlement in Italy to the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of France, it appears to have discharged 
the functions of its independent existence. Its agita- 
tions then drove into France its numerous exiles, with 
their arts and industry, and the republic sunk into insig- 
nificance. 

The reduction of Constantinople by the Turks put an 
end to the oriental commerce of Genoa”, and Venice 
was left to enjoy this valuable commerce without a rival, 
until the circumnavigation of Africa proved as fatal to 
her prosperity, as the victory of the Turks had been to 
that of her rival. As the same causes, which had ren- 
dered this trade progressive in the preceding century, 
contifiued to operate, the eastern commerce, thus en- 

‘grossed by Venice, must have been very considerable, 
“however inferior to the traffic of more modern times. 
‘The augmentation of the supply of the precious metals, 
“by which the trade with India has been chiefly main- 
‘tained, appears to have been furnished to the Venetians, 
fot this extension of their oriental commerce®, by the 
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mode, in which, it was maintained. . Venice traded, :not 
with India, but with Egypt, or with Syria, for the pro- 
ductigns of India; and, as both these countries, espe- 
cially Egypt, the chief mart of Indian goods, were. desti- 
tute of many of the accommodations supplied by . the 
industry of Europe, an opportunity was afforded of con- 
ducting much of the Indian trade by a barter of commo- 
dities. A regular supply of the precious metals was at 
all times furnished by the mines of Germany, discovered 
‘soon after the middle of the tenth century ; the interme- 
diate commerce, maintained with Egypt and Syria, hin- 
dered the extension of that of India from too much 
draining Europe of the necessary medium of its commer- 
cial circulation. This indeed may be thought to have 
transferred the difficulty from the Venetians to those, 
with whom they immediately traded; it must however, 
in so doing, have had the operation of exciting their 
industry to ;procure from other regions that additional 
supply of the precious metals, which had become neces- 
sary in the extension of the commerce of India. 

It is interesting to observe how this considerable trade 
of the Venetians was gradually pressed and embarrassed 
by the encroachments of Turkey, as the time was ap- 
proaching, in which the commercial system of the world 
was to be changed, the ocean being opened to the enter- 
prise of man. The vicinity of the Turkish power began 
to be troublesome to the Venetians so early as in the year 
1419”, its conquests in Greece being then extended to 
the Adriatic, and consequently to the neighbourhood of 
some of the dependencies of Venice. When a period 
had been put to the Greek empire by the reduction of 
Constantinople, the Venetians were speedily stripped of 
their numerous possessions in the islands and the contl- 
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‘nentief Greece *, and compelled to pay'an’ anhalt tribute 
fo? permidsion to navigatethe Black Sea. About twatity- 
one: yours after that event”, or about the’ year 1474, 
-when the Turks had become masters of: the Crimea; and 
had finally driven the Genoese from the Black'Sea,; they 
turned their arms against the Venetian territories on the 
-eastern side of the Adriatic, and both at this time, ‘and 
‘in the year 1481, possessed themselves of several places 
in those provinces. Thus, while the Portuguese were 
pushing along the shore of the ocean their enterprises of 
‘discovery, which were begun in the year 1410, the 
Turks were repressing and reducing the great trading 
nation of the Mediterranean, taking from it, one after 
another, its transmarine dependencies, and obstructing 
in succession its several avenues of commerce. 

The trade of Venice however, though pressed by the 
Turks *, was notwithstanding in a state of very great 
prosperity a very short time before this important revo- 
lution was effected. As long as the Mediterranean was 
the grand scene of commercial industry, Venice was of 
all cities the most fortunately situated, placed as it was 
in the centre of the trading world, the sea entering into 
its streets, and the rivers, which flow imto that sea, 
affording channels for the easy distribution of its mer- 
chandise. Genoa having sunk into decay, Venice at 
this time possessed the whole trade of the east, which 
was then in some particulars even more extended than 
at present, spices being then more generally consumed, 
sugar being imported from Egypt™, a part of which 


' -® They however, about the year 1473, after a contest ef twenty-four years. Ne- 

‘acquired Gyprus, which they held with propont also belonged to the Venetians 
great advantage about ninety-five years. to a late period. Pinkerton, vol. i. p. 466. 

ey again obtained possession of the % Anderson, vol. i. p. 274. 

Morea in the yeér 1687, but lost it in the ® Hist. de ia Ligue de Cambray, tome 

year 1715.—lbid., p. 274—278. Can- ii, y: 254, &e. 

dia, or Crete, they held until the year Ibid., p. 262, | 

1670, when it was taken by fhe Turks, == - 
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‘had. heen, brought..from. India, and pearls and precious 
stones Weing then exclusively oriental .commodities,, Nor 
was :the wealth of Venice limited to that, which foreign 
commerce might supply, The fertility of her territory 
furnished a guperfluity, which was eagerly purchased by 
the inhabitants of the mountainous districts in her neigh- 
bourhood: her abundant salt-works gave her a supply 
of a very necessary article, which her power converted 
into a monopoly *’; and, though the manufacture of wool 
also flourished in Florence, and had been introduced 
into the Netherlands and other countries, yet, besides a 
considerable portion of this species of manufactures, 
those of a finer and richer description were still pecu- 
liarly her own; the manufacture of mirrors and other 
works of white glass, that of velvets and brocaded 
silks, and that of scarlet cloths, superior in their texture 
and their colour, existed only at Venice. Such were the 
resources of a trafic, which had drawn into Italy all the 
gold of Europe, and which enabled the Venetian repub- 
lic to expend in the memorable struggle of the league of 
Cambrai five millions of crowns of gold®, a sum esti- 
mated by the historian to have been equivalent to ten 
millions of Spanish pistoles in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. But it is a very curious fact, that 
all this commercial prosperity failed to generate a lite- 
rary spirit among the Venetians. The Florentines were 
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Venetians took possession of 
the salteworks within their reach, as those 
of Cervia; in the year 1381 they obliged 
the king of Hungary to destroy those 
which he had in Croatia and Dalmatia, 
giving him as an indemnity an annual 
pension of seven thousand crowns of 
gold; and inthe year 1403 they con- 
strained the lord of Ferrara to discon. 
tinue the preparation of salt at Comma- 
ehio.— Hist. de la Ligue de Cambray, 
tome ii. p. 267. 

*% The Venetians in the most urgent 
distreases of the republic always zespetted 
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commerce, and therefore never augmented 
the duties imposed on merchandise: Their 
grb for maintaining the war, as 


‘they have been detailed by cardinal Bem- 


bo, consisted in the sale. of many offices, 
in loans voluntary or forced, and in de. 
ducting the greater part of the salaries 
of all offices and employments. Of these 
the loans were the principal, and the 
public credit was supported by a faithful 

yment of the interest—Hist. de kh 


° 


igue de Cambray, tome ii. p. 27]—- 
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literqry amidst manufdctartng: imdastry “and the enpage~ 
naeltts of .dommerce »,-beeanse every: intellectual faculty 
was excited'te activity by:the restlessness of -a popular 
andvansettled: government; but the Venetians, under the 
tran¢juil- domination.‘ of a jealous aristocracy, were dull 
amidst ‘all their industry and opulence, contented to seek 

a'trading ‘profit by publishing the works of others, but 
not ‘themselves contributing to increase the stores of 
literature®, Wealth may reward and encourage the 
efforts of genius; but political agitation furnishes its 
strong excitement. 

in the year 1497 the Portuguese discovered that ma- 
ritime communication with India, which was sure to be 
destructive of the prosperity of Venice, by cutting off 
the most valuable of its resources. The Venetian senate 
perceived the impending ruin, and prepared to avert it 
by the assistance of the sultan of Egypt; but in the 
year 1508 began the movements of the confederation 
formed at Cambrai, to humble the pride of the commer- 
cial ‘republic, and precisely during the war of eight 
years, which was the result of that confederacy, the 
efforts of the Portuguese ¢o acquire dominion in India 
were'‘crowned with success, and Venice was stripped of 
the cotnmerce of the east. 

The league of Cambrai has been already considered 
in‘its‘relation to the political interests of Europe™, as it 
foritied the transition, by which the principles and habits 
of féderative policy, which had been devised by Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici for the protection of Florence, were so 
extended: ‘as: to mp cenapeened within their operation all the 
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®' The ‘ttiventines | in the year 1422, been the commercial banks, which they 
haying latelyzacquirgd hy purchase the had established in almost all the trading 
ra ion of Leghorn entered into a par- cities of Europe.—Roscoe’s Life of Lo- 
= of aire ee trade of Alex. renzo de’ Medici, vol. i. pp. 136, 137, 
sad Ha @ principal sources = % Ibid. p. 124. , 
f te oie oe believed’ to & Chapter I. of this book, 
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more considerable governments of Europe. : it-new- pres - 
sents atsdlf:to,ié.in. another view, as constituting the. 
crisis of the republic, which had chiefly managed the 
commerce of the world under its earlier arrangements, 
disabling.it. for: offering any effectual opposition to ‘a 
change of those arrangements ruinous to its interests, 
We may justly admire an adaptation of the political 
agencies of this interesting period to the production of 
two results so different, as the extension of the newly 
invented system of a federative policy, and the season- 
able depression of a trading government, which would 
have obstructed the extension of the commercial arrange- 
ments of the world. Our admiration must be much in- 
creased, when we consider that these two results, so 
different in their natures, and so destitute of all direct 
connexion, appear however to have been combined as 
parts of one comprehensive plan of the moral government 
of the world. The federative system, which has been 
established in the more modern ages, was a combination, 
in which the influence of extended commerce and distant 
colonization was an important principle; and therefore 
that other operation of the league of Cambrai, which 
facilitated the enterprises of the Portuguese, was condu- 
cive to the success of its primary agency, by which it 
propagated from the petty states of Italy to the larger 
governments of Europe the relations and combinatiens 
of a federative policy. The schemes of human policy, 
like the little processes of human art, are adjusted to the 
attainment of some single purposes; but the combina- 
tions of the divine government, like the operations of the 
natural world, are comprehensive and various, and ma- 
nifest the greatness of the Being, by whom they are con- 
ducted. The same ethereal fire, which wings in the 
heavens: the lightning and the storm, supplies on the 
earth the pervading principle of activity and life: the 
VOL. II. 2H 
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same seas, which at once separate, and yet coanact the 
several regions of the world, furnish by theirsevapora- 
tions the copious streams, which spread fertility and 
beauty over its surface: the same power, which retains 
in their places our own aad the surrounding bodies, 
heaves the tides of the ocean, controls the planetary 
movements, brings back the wandering comet from his 
distance, and probably extends through all the splendid 
infinitude of creation, which confounds the gaze df the 
astronomer. 

To the war, which humbled and enfeebled Venice, 
must be added, as afterwards contributing to reduce the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, and to stimulate the 
formation of a new and more extended system of mari- 
time intercourse, the establishment of the piratical states 
of Barbary, those hordes of authorised banditti, whose 
existence has disgraced the civilisation of modern times, 
but who have yet borne their unconscious part in the 
advancement of the general improvement. The origin 
of these states may be referred to the year 1499*, in 
which the king of Spain drove into Africa many thou- 
sands of his Moorish suhjects. Excited at once by ne- 
cessity and by revenge, the exiled Moors were well dis- 
posed. to practise piracy against the people, from whom 
they had been expelled ; the plunder of the riches of 
America, soon afterwards acquired by the Spaniards, 
rendered this practice particularly lucrative; and the 
wild habits of a piratical life, first contracted in these 
enterprises against the Christians of Spain, were after- 
wards indulged indiscriminately against all Christian 
nations navigating the Mediterranean. A corsair ™, sur- 


 ® In a Narrative of a Ten Years’ Ree Algiers; and that from them these king- 
sidence at Tripoli, lately published in doms sprung—P. 5. But no authority 
London, it is however stated, that about has been quoted for this statement. 

the year. 1400 three different bands of 3 Robertson’s Charles V,, vol. ili, p. 
soldiers, under the protection oftheGrand 97, Lond. 1774, 

Bignior, settled at Tripoli, Tynis, and 
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named Barbarossa from the colour of his beard, gave 
consistericy and form to the principal of the piratical 
communities, which bade defiance to the order and in- 
dustry of mankind™. Having been in the year 1516 
invited by a king of Algiers to give assistance in taking & 
fort, which the Spanish governors of Oran had built not 
far from his capital, he murdered the monarch and took 
possession of his kingdom. Barbarossa was two years 
afterwards defeated and slain by a force, which the em- 
peror Charles V. had despatched, to enable the governot 
of Oran to punish his devastations; but his brother, 
favoured by the war, which occupied the states of Eu- 
rope, established the order of the government, extended 
his territory, and placing his dominions under the pro- 
tection of Turkey, received from the Grand Signior a 
body of Turkish soldiers sufficient for his security, and 
by the assistance of that power was enabled in the year 
1535 to possess himself of Tunis, the most flourishing 
kingdom at that time on the coast of Africa. The hostile 
positions of Turkey were thus extended from the Adriatic 
to the Strait of Gibraltar, everywhere presenting hostility 
to the Christians. 

The Turkish dominions pressed very closely on the 
Venetian republic, in that part of the frontier which bor- 
dered the Adriatic; and, as Istria and Dalmatia were 
reduced to a state of extreme barbarism, it may be worthy 
of some attention to consider how it happened, that 
piratical states, much more formidable by their close 
vicinity, were not established in those provinces. A late 
traveller has remarked a’ peculiarity in the population, 
which appeared to him to have been the cause, why no 


*% The other states are Tripoli on the 
east, andl Morocco on the west. The em- 
peror Charles V. took Tripoli, and re- 
signed it to the knights of Malta. These 
soon lost the possession, but their proxie 


mity suppressed the piracy of the Tripo- 
litans. The harbours of Morocco are 80 
blocked up with sand, that it ceased of 
itself to be a maritime or piratical power, 
—Pinkerton, vol. ii. p. 739, &c. 
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such communities had been formed there. He has in- 
formed us®, that there are two classes of savage people 
in Dalmatia, which have never had any intercourse ; and 
he has observed that it was fortunate for the Venetians, 
that a union of them had never been effected, as it would 
have constituted a more terrible nation of pirates in the 
Adriatic, than those of Algiers and Tripoli in the Medi- 
terranean. One of these tribes is composed of the origi- 
nal inhabitants, degraded into misery and savageness by 
the successive oppressions of the ancient and modern 
Italians, and of the Turks; of the other, all which can 
now be collected is, that it was a distinct nation, forced 
into that country by some unknown political event. It 
seems to have been necessary that the frontier country, 
which lay between the Christian nations and the Turks, 
should be reduced to a deplorable state of barbarous 
weakness, that they might be placed at a distance suffi- 
cient for preventing perpetual interference ; but it is an 
extremely curious circumstance that the provinces lying 
near to the Venetians, should be inhabited by two dis- 
tinct nations of barbarians, which should mutually coun- 
teract and neutralise their violence, and thus each hinder 
the other from being fatally mischievous to a commercial 
state, which was still important as an organ of the com- 
merce of the continent of Europe. 


*5 Travels in Istria and Dalmatia, by 
M. Cassas, part i. in Mod. and Contemp. 
Voyages, vol. i. Lond., 1805. The two 
tribes are named Uscoques and Morla- 
chians, The appellation of the former is 
derived from scoco, signifying an emi- 
grant. They are composed of those, who 
by the tyranny of successive rulers have 
been forced to become fugitives, until they 
were sg numerous as to constitute a dis- 
tinct class of people, sufficiently powerful 
to avenge themeelves on their tyrants the 
Turks. Some have supposed that the 
Morlachians were originally natives of 
Albania, and were odious to the Usco- 
ques, because the Albanians had been 
their greatest enemies, while others attri- 


bute the enmity of the Uscoques to their 
desire of engrossing all spoil. From their 
dialect they seem to be more nearly allied 
to the Bulgarians than to the Albanians ; 
and a district of Croatia, which borders 
the southern part of the Gulf of Venice, 
bgtween Istria and Dalmatia, bears the 
name of Morlachia. The Morlachians 
are dispersed generally throughout Dal- 
matia, but are found principally on the 
mountains in the interior of that country. 
In the other provinces of the western em- 
pire the barbarians appear to have united 
with the original inhabitants in forming 
new nations; but in Dalmatia the barba- 
rian invaders were probably too bar- 


barous, 
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A political writer of. some eminence has intimated®, 
that he was not a little inclined to assent to an opinion, 
that the discovery of America would have been more 
beneficial to Europe, if it had been deferred to a later 
period. The new objects of industry would then, he was 
disposed to think, have presented themselves in their 
natural order, when the domestic resources of Europe 
had been improved to their greatest perfection ; and that 
kind of revolution, which has been a consequence of the 
inversion of this natural order, would have been pre- 
cluded. This very writer has indeed maintained, that 
this great event, even as it happened, was highly bene- 
ficial to the social existence, and contributed in a very 
important degree to the improvement and welfare of 
Europe. His doubt is only whether these interests might 
not have been more effectually benefited by a delay of 
the discovery. 

It is however to be observed that Robertson has 
adopted from Raynal a remark, from which it may be 
inferred that the discovery of America could not have 
been usefully delayed. It is, say these writers”, to the 
discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to the vigour and success, with which the 
Portuguese prosecuted their conquests, and established 
their dominion in that country, that Europe has been 
indebted for her preservation from the most illiberal and 
humiliating servitude, that ever oppressed polished na- 
tions. The Turkish power had gradually pressed upon 
the nations of Europe, and within a few years after the 
circumnavigation of Africa was established in Egypt and 
Syria, interposing itself between those nations and the 
commerce of the east. The monarchs too, who in this 


- % Gentz on the State of Europe before 7 Disquis, concerning India, p. 22), 
and after the French Revolution, p. 367. &c. 
Lond, 1803. 
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period governed the empire of the Turks, were eager to 
avail themselves of the advantages of this position to 
depress and ruin their adversaries, and well qualified to 
exert powerful efforts for the attainment of their object. 
If then this government had been permitted to hold an 
exclusive possession of the trade of India, and to acquire 
such a naval power, as the possession of that trade could 
not fail ta create and support, Europe must have sunk 
beneath its baleful ascendency, and its civilisation and 
improvement must have been suppressed and destroyed. 
But if the naval communication with India was thus 
critically necessary to the interests of Europe, the dis- 
covery of America could not have been delayed without 
detriment to those interests, since the precious metals of 
the new world had then become necessary to the com- 
merce of the old, so that the discovery of De Gama must 
have been of much less value without that of Columbus. 
Indeed the discovery of America could scarcely be con- 
sidered as an unconnected event, depending on the enter- 
prise of any individual, Brazil having been accidentally 
discovered by the Portuguese in sailing to India, only 
eight years after the first discovery of Columbus, and 
but four after he had first visited the American con- 
tinent. 

It may however well be questioned, whether that was 
indeed the natural order of events, for which this writer 
would wish that the discovery of America had been post- 
poned. In all countries® manufactures and. foreign 
cemmeree have been anticipated, and have contributed 
to augment agricultural labour, instead of deriving their 
origin from the highly-improved state of rural industry, 
and the consequent superabundance of rude produce. 
That should be considered as the natural order of events, 


© Brougham’s Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers, wol, i. p. ¥44: 
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in which: i¢ appears from experience that man by the law 
of his nature is determined to act, not that, according te 
which we may theoretically suppose, that they should be 
produced ; and the full maturity of domestic industry 
should therefore be sought as a consequence of the estab- 
lishment of the colonial system, uniting under the same 
government countries differing in climate and commodi- 
ties, and thus providing an opportunity of an interchange, 
rather than expected as the natural and most useful pre- 
paration for a regular and gradual expansion of the 
energies of commerce. The manufacturing industry of 
Europe had at this time attained to a considerable degree 
of prosperity. It had spread from Italy, its original 
country, to the Netherlands, attraeted by the demands of 
France ; and from the Netherlands it had agaim been ex- 
tended to England, whither it was drawn by the posses- 
sion of the raw material of the great manufacture of wool, 
which had been chiefly furnished by this country. Butin 
this condition it might long have remained, if a cheaper 
supply of the luxuries of India had not stimulated the 
people of Europe to provide a still greater quantity of 
manufactured goods, that they might be more generally 
enabled to procure them, and if these goods had not 
found in America a new market, in which the precious 
metals might be obtained to effect the purchases of the 
east, as well as to manage the domestic operations of the 
augmented commerce of Europe. 

_ The adaptation of Portugal to the function of effecting 
the first establishment of,Europeans in Hindostan- may 
appear from these considerations ; that the strength of 
the Mohammedan establishments existing in that country 
required, that the first enterprises of Europeans should 
be undertaken by a people rather military than commer- 
cial, and that, as a military people could not be well 
qualified to improve its conquests to commercial. pur- 
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poses; it was expedient that this people shauld, not .be 
very powerful, so that it might afterwards without much 
difficulty be stripped of its acquisitions by another nation 
more commercial than military. Portugal accordingly 
had in the long wars of Spain been rendered, not only 
military, but specially and enthusiastically hostile to the 
Mohammedans, while its situation adjacent to the Atlan- 
tic naturally disposed its people to engage in maritime 
adventure, though, on account oftheir military character, 
to but an inconsiderable degree in the pursuits of com- 
merce. Its secondary importance on the other hand, as 
it was afterwards brought under the temporary ascen- 
dency of Spain in the union of the two governments, 
afforded to the Dutch republic a favourable opportunity, 
for converting the conquests of Portugal into establish- 
ments more properly commercial. 

_ The case of the American acquisitions of Spain was 
in every respect different from that of the Indian acquisi- 
tions of Portugal. No formidable resistance was to be 
encountered, nor was any lucrative commerce to be 
established. The imperfectly civilised tribes of Mexico 
and Peru could require no enthusiastic exertion of 
valour, for effecting the conquest of extensive regions, 
nor could they furnish commodities for any considerable 
trade. The object to be attained in this case was the 
direct revenue, which might be procured from mines 
in the possession of an unimproved and weak people. 
That the supply of the precious metals, thus procured, 
might be generally distributed over Europe, it was 
obviously advantageous, that it should be primarily 
furnished to a people comparatively destitute of manu- 
facturing industry. Spain, since the subjugation, and 
more especially after the expulsion of the Moors ®, had 
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lost. her manufactures, and was accordingly. prepared.ta 
become “such an organ of the general. system... That 
country was also qualified for the function ‘by its aaagni- 
tude and strength ; for, though no. very powerful effort 
was necessary for achieving its American conquests, :yet 
a people of primary importance in the European system 
was necessary for the preservation of acquisitions 60 
attractive to the avidity of the rest. The function was 
not of a nature so temporary as that of Portugal, and 
was therefore to be discharged by a state, the magnitude 
and strength of which gave it a principal Bs as in 
the general system. 

The appropriation of a portion of southern Aeicens 
to the Portuguese, in the casual discovery and possession 
of Brazil, appears to have enabled them, by its-supplies 
of treasure, to maintain their trade with India,.as'loug 
as they retained settlements in that country; to Have 
afterwards given them strength to support the indepen- 
dence, which they resumed under the family of Bra- 
ganza, after the dissolution of the union with. Spain ; 
and finally to have furnished an asylum for their govern- 
ment, when the power and violence of . France should 
have overrun the peninsula, and the British empire 
should take its place in fighting the battles of Europe. 

By the treaty of Noyon, concluded in the year 1516 
between France, Spain, and the empire, the. war was 
terminated, which had arisen from the league formed 
at Cambrai for the reduction of Venice. The republic” 
recovered by that treaty.all her possessions on the main- 
land of Italy, except some towns of little importance-in 
Romagna, and some ports in the Neapolitan territory, 
which she had held in pledge; but: the war.‘of the 

rer 


Madrid, concluded by Charles V. with Hist. des 4 Répub. a par Sis- 
Francis I |.» then his prisoner—-Anderson, mondi, tome xiv. pp. 418, 41% - 
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league of Cambrai had nevertheless exhausted her 
actua] resources, and destroyed much of the means, by 
which these might have been repaired. The manufac- 
turing establishments formed within her own territory 
had been almost ruined by the war; Julius II. had 
foreed the Venetian merchants to share with the diree- 
tors of his own salt-works erected at Cervia, the mono- 
poly of salt, which they had long enjoyed throughout 
Italy ; and the conquest of Egypt, just then effeeted by 
the Turks, cut them off from their commercial intercourse 
with that country, which had been the most consider-' 
able source of their opulence. Venice continued to be. 
the centre of the interior commerce of Europe; but it 
was from this time rather the general bank for managing 
pecuniary negotiations, than the emporium for the trans- 
actions of trade. | 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Of the history of learning, from the commencement of the fourteenth 
century to that of the papacy of Leo X., in the year 1513. 


Dante began his Divina Commedia, in the year 130].—Petrarca born, 1304.—Boe- 

. cacio, the father of Italian prose, born, 1313.—Greek literature revived in Italy, 
and Italian literature neglected, in the fifteenth century.—Italian literature recovered, 
by Lorenzo de Medici.—French poetry fallen into decay, !1310.—Chaucer, the first 
English poet, born before the middle of the fourteenth century.—Englsh poetry 
neglected after him.—Dunbar, a Scottish poet, bora, 1465.—The philosophy of 
Plato, introduced with Greek literature, was formally revived in Haly about the 
middle of the fifteenth century by Cosmo de Medici. 


In the commencement of the fourteenth century the 
vernacular poetry of Europe had acquired a distinct 
character, and a very general celebrity. The similarity 
of the languages, which prevailed im the southern pro- 
vinces of France and in Italy, and the frequent com- 
munication between these countries, had introduced 
among the Italians the poetry of Provence; and so 
favourably was it received in their numerous courts, 
and so eagerly was it imitated by native writers, that 
Tirabosehi begins his history of the poetry of Italy in 
the fourteenth century * with remarking, that it was then 
scarcely possible to acquire the character of a learned 
man, without giving attention to the art of poetical com- 
position. The poets of Italy* began soon after the 
middle of the twelfth century to compose poetry in the 
language of Provence, and continued the practice 
through the greater part of the thirteenth, though the 
Sicilians had already presented to the Italians the ex~- 


} Storia della Poesia Ital, tomo ii, pp. 4,5. Lond. 1803,  * Ibid, pr 35.- - 
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ainile‘be initating those of Provence in the language of 
thi sie ‘own country. The example of the Sicilians was 
however at length imitated ; the language of Italy by 
degrees prevailed over the kindred dialect of the neigh- 
bouring country*; and the reign of Charles, the first 
of the French monarchs of Naples and Sicily, which was 
begun i in the year 1266, has been marked as the epoch 
of the neglect of the Provencal poetry in the Italian 
peninsula. 
But, whatever rude attempts may have been previ- 
ously made, Dante*, who commenced his celebrated 
poem * in the very beginning of the fourteenth century, 
is universally regarded as the true father of Italian 
poetry. This eminent writer® was well acquainted 
with all the learning of his age, being a distinguished 
philosopher and theologian; and he has accordingly 
introduced into his Divine Comedy a great variety of 
learned disquisitions. His display of learning may in 
our judgment detract from the merit of his poetry, but 
in his time it acquired for him the admiration of 
scholars, and probably, more than the charms of his 
verse, procured for him the extraordinary honour of 
having professorships established in the several univer- 
sities. of Italy, for the exposition of his great work. To 
us he is interesting only as a poet; and, that we may 
form a just conception of the transcendent merit, which 
he possessed in this character, the historian of Italian 
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¢ The.name of the was properl 
Durante, of which te plies a anne 
tine appellation, given in infancy-—-Gin- 
guené, tomes. p. 438. 

5 'Seven ‘santos of the Divine Comedy 
were composed in Florence ‘before his 
exile, which occurred in the year 130) ; 
the remainder in “his wanderings, —Ibid. 
pp. 450, 481, 482. 


6 In a prose work, to which he has 
given the name Convivio or Convito, he 
has strongly expressed the delight, which 
he experienced in the acquisition of Jearn- 
ing. ‘Happy,’ says he, ‘are the few, 

‘who sit at the table, where men are 
‘ nourished wifh the bread of angels, and 
‘ unfortunate are they, who have a com. 
‘mon nutriment with brutes,” — Ibid, 


p. 47 0. 
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poetry’ desires us to consider, what was its condition 
just before this master composed ‘a poem, which has 
commanded the admiration of all succeeding ages. An 
assemblage of rhymes, says he, feebly expressing frigid 
sentiments of love or morality, was all which Italy could 
boast, before he tried the powers of his genius. He 
first knew how to animate the language and the senti- 
ment of poetical composition. His perfections it is to 
this’ day difficult to imitate, while his deficiencies are 
imputable rather to the age in which he lived, than to 
himself. 

At once ardent, melancholy, and abstracted, Dante 
appears to have been formed by nature to rule with an 
overbearing sway the imaginations and the feelings of 
his species, and to make an impression on their senti- 
ments and language, which should endure for ages. 
Nor did he content himself with proceeding in the path, 
which had been already opened for him by those, who 
had begun to write in the dialect of his country. He 
imitated their example, and availed himself of their 
assistance ; but he sought a nobler instrument, and con- 
ceived a higher strain of genius; and in creating the 
modern poetry he may be said to have also created the 
modern language of Italy. 

A few thoughts® turned into a thousand different 
forms, low and vulgar expressions, a tiresome monotony 
and prolixity, harshness of versification, and ill-adapted 
rhymes, are, according to Tiraboschi, the prevailing 
characters of the Provencal poetry. Formed without 
the aid of the classic protluctions of antiquity, it derived 
no beauties from a chaste representation of natural sen-. 
timent; and, being the creature of the feudal courts of 
the French provinces, it was equally removed from the 


1 Storia della Poesia Ital., tomo ii. pp. 37,38 ® Ibid, tomei, p. 36, .” 
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eontémplatién ef the genuine ebjects of nature. Nor 
could the language prove superior to the thoughts, 
which it communicated, and the graces of expression 
were almost unknown. From such a source ‘however 
it was necessary that the vernacular poetry of modern 
Europe should take its origin. If the writers of that 
time had studied and admired the classics of antiquity, 
they would have shrunk with disdain from the rude 
dialect of their contemporaries ; if they had not lived 
in the artificial society of courts, they must have been 
unqualified to bestow upon its rudeness the first polish, 
which it received. It was necessary however that 
another source should afterwards unite its stream with 
that, which flowed from the Provencal fountain, before 
the full current of poetry could be poured over Italy. 
The study of the ancient models of composition, which 
would have suppressed the first tendency towards 
forming a vernacular literature, afforded it most valuable 
assistance, when it had been so far indulged as to 
encourage a hope, that poetical expression might be 
attained in modern language. 

Dante’ has declared, that Virgil was his master and 
his model, and that he had learned from this great 
ancient the style, which had procured him honour. 
Sach indeed was his admiration of classical literature, 
that he began to compose his celebrated work in the 
language of Virgil, though he soon discontinued his 
Latin composition, probably because his work would 
not be generally intelligible. But, though he manifested 
this profound deference for the poetic authority of the 
Latin bard, it must not be supposed that he did not also 
‘receive some assistance from the troubadours, besides 


° In the speech, with which the poet Tu se io mio maestro, e’! mio autore; 
addresses Virgil, when he meets him in Tu se solo colai, da cu’ io tolsi 
the infernal regions, he says, Lo bello stile, che m’a fatto onore. 
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thé mere example of vernacular composition, Some of 
these he has honoured with warm eulogies in his great 
poem; in his: tract de oulgart eloquentid he has repre- 
sented Thiebault king of Navarre as a model for poets ; 
and in two remarkable instances he exercised his genius 
in composing in the language of Provence. The lan- 
guage of modern Italy he formed for himself. Though 
it had begun to receive a distinct character about a 
century before the time of Dante, it was still so rude 
and unfashioned, that he saw reason for rejecting ® all 
the existing dialects, as unfit to be the standard of ver- 
nacular expression, and to acknowledge only an ideal 
form, composed of all which was common to each sepa- 
rate mode of speech, and separated from all their pecu- 
liarities. Such was his confidence in the result of this 
modification of the language '', that he distinctly pre- 
dicted the ascendency, which it would speedily attain, 
describing it as a new sun, which should soon appear 
above the horizon, and give light to those, on whom the 
light of aneient latinity no longer shone. 

The circumstances of the life of this great poet were 
all such, as favoured the development of his peculiar 
genius. Like the poets, who had preceded him, and like 
Petrarca, who followed him, his muse was fostered by 
love ; but the love of Dante was his own, distinct and 
appropriate. It was not, like those of his predecessors 
in Italian poetry’, a vapid refinement of imagined pas- 
sion, destitute of the truth of natural feeling ; not, like 
that of the troubadours, their models, a display of the 
sentiments of a commonplace, and often of a licentious 
gallantry; nor yet, like that of Petrarca, an almost Pla- 


% The Tuscans even then pretended compliment to the poet Guido Guinizzelli, 
to a superior purity of language; but one of the best of the thirteenth century, 
Dante sencaeehicd them with modes of —Ginguené, tome i, pp. 477, 478. 
expression base and corrupted as their 1! [bid,, p. 474, 
morals. The dialect of Bologna he was * Ibid, p, 435. 
disposed to prefer to the rest, perhaps in 
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tonic admiration of an unattainable, but a real and living 
object. At the early age of nine years’ he conceived 
for his beloved Beatrice an attachment, which was 
strengthened in his progress towards manhood; when 
both had arrived at maturity, she was torn from his hopes 
by death, and a passion so long eherished was spiritual- 
ized by a calamity, which in his mind invested its object 
with asaintly character; and, though he sought consola- 
tion in another engagement, his actual experience of a 
conjugal life served but to give a strong relief to the 
ideal forms of happiness, which he had pictured in his 
imagination round the fair vision of his Beatrice. While 
the kindly affection of his nature was thus excited and 
elevated, his irritability was exasperated by the disasters 
of his fortune. Banished from his country for having 
endeavoured to rescue it from the dominion of a foreign 
master, he ate in exile with a haughty indignation” 
the bitter bread of dependence, and composed his cele- 
brated poem in such a restless change of residence, that 
almost as many cities claimed the honour of its nativity **, 
as among the ancient Greeks pretended to have given 
birth to the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Soon after the death of Beatrice’? Dante composed a 
sort of romance named Vita Nuova, in which he re- 
counted all the circumstances of their affection ; but feel- 
ing that this was not a monument worthy of .the memory 
of her, whom he had so loved, he concluded it with say- 


Lo pane altrui, e@ com’ é duro calle 


32 Ginguené, tome i. p. 440. 

4 Charles of Valois, whom pope Boni- 
face VIII. had invited into Italy, that he 
might drive from Sicily the young Fre- 
aeric of Aragon, who had been chosen 
king by the Sicilians in opposition to 
Charles II. of Naples.—Ibid., pp. 444— 
446. 

5 In the Divine Comedy his ancestor 
thus predicts the suffering of the poet: 

Tu proverai si come sadi sale 


Lo scendere e’] salir per Valtrui scale. 
© Florence claims to have been the 
place, in which the first seven cantos were 
composed; Verona advances a similar 
pretension in regard to the greater part 
of the poem ; Gubbio proves a title to 
some portion; others assign, as the birth- 
lace of the Divine Comedy, the city of 
Uding, a castle in Friuli, or Ravenna. 
Ginguené, tome i. p, 450. ” 
ibid., p- 466, : ° 
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ing that, if he should live a few years, he would say of 
her such things, as had never been said of woman. In 
the Divine Comedy he fulfilled this promise. Confounded 
with a personification of theology, the idol of his early 
love succeeds as his guide through the regions of puri- 
fication and of happiness, when the pagan poet, whom 
he admired and imitated, had conducted him through the 
tortures of the damned. His poem at the same time was 
the repository of all his learning, and the record of all 
his resentments. Displaying the abundance of that scho- 
lastic learning, which was then considered as compre- 
hending all human wisdom, exhibiting with the keenest 
sarcasm the men, who had recently moved on the stage 
of political life’, and delighting the imagination with 
all the beauties of picturesque description, and with the 
charms of that moral sensibility, which by a sympathetic 
influence awakens all the kindly and virtuous affections 
of our nature, it addressed itself with resistless power 
to all, because all could be gratified either with learning, 
with invective, with natural imagery, or with moral sen- 
timent. The Divine Comedy was not thus denominated 
as a dramatic composition, but probably” because it was 
designed to be composed in that middle style of writing, 
which the poet himself considered as suitable to this 
species of the drama, being intermediate between the 
tragic, or sublime style, and the elegiac, or plaintive. It 
is not indeed accommodated to any of the regular forms 
of composition, but appears to have been the almost un- 
studied expression of a mind stored with all the learning 
of the time, acutely sensible of injury, proudly disdainful 
of insult, animated with the most vivid conceptions of 


48 on the religious feeling of claimed a plenary remission of sin to all, 
his irs Sao he fixed asthe time who should orm 3 ope 
of his vision the last of the thirteenth Rome.—Kdinb. Rev., No. 
century, in which the pontiff had’ pro- ® Ginguené, tome i, p. 446, note, 
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every surrounding object, and elevated by a passiqn puri- 
fied from every grosser sentiment. 

This great poem was scarcely given to the world”, 

when it became an object of general attention and admi- 
ration throughout Italy. Not only were copies imme- 
diately multiplied without number, but many persons in 
the very same age hastened to explain its obscurities by 
commentaries, and public lectureships were established 
for expounding it, first in Florence, and afterwards in 
other towns of Italy. The philosophy and theology, 
with which this work abounded, probably recommended 
it to 1ts academic honours; but its gloomy and satiric 
character seems to have been the principal cause of its 
immediate and universal popularity. Harassed as the 
people of Italy had been by domestic wars, and agitated 
as they still were by the violence of political party, they 
were most deeply interested by a poem, which, profess- 
ing to reveal the secrets of the unseen world, exhibited 
sarcastic delineations of all the distinguished persons 
recently deceased. Perhaps it would not be possible to 
conceive a species of composition better fitted to arrest 
and engage the general attention in such circumstances, 
and consequently to impress the minds of the people of 
Italy with a deep conviction of the resources of their 
language. 

Florence, which had given birth to Dante, was also 
the residence of the parents of Petrarca, though he was 
born at Arezzo, and passed much of his life at Avignon, 
or in its vicinity. This father of the lyric poetry of 


® Storia della Poesia Ital., tomo ii. pp. 
38, 39, 46—49, 

“1 The question of the originality of 
Danie, in the composition of his celebrated 
‘poem, has been well considered in the 
sixtieth number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The writer of that essay appears 
to have with good reason rejected the 


conjectures, which would degrade his 
genius, and to have truly described him 
as influenced in the structure of the Di- 
vine Comedy only by the prevailing oa 
of his age, from which he adepted a 
visionary mythology, as the machinery of 


his poetical conceptions 
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modern,Italy was born in the year 1304, seventy-nine 
years later than his great precursor. At this distance of 
tithe 1t was desirable that another poet should succeed, 
who should give more attention to the polish of language, 
than had been suitable either to the earlier period, or to 
the severer genius, of Dante. Writing almost in the 
commencement of his language, to which indeed he first 
gave a form qualifying it for the purposes of composition, 
the original bard was necessitated to employ many modes 
of expression, which the taste of his successor found rea- 
son for rejecting ; and, filled with strong and bold con- 
ceptions, which he was eager to communicate, he sought 
for a compression of diction, which might forcibly, 
because briefly, convey them to his readers, not for the 
more diffuse elegance of phrase, which might better 
ornament the amatory lays of his successor. The style 
of Dante was appropriate to his subject ; and, though it 
must have served to give energy to the newly-formed 
language, must have been too grave, and too sententious, 
to supply a standard for that of the general poetry of 
Italy. This was better furnished by Petrarca, whose 
poetry however might have given a character of too 
much feebleness, if the very diiferent style* of the 
Divine Comedy had not previously infused into the lan- 
guage much of the power of its author. How much 
better indeed the later was accommodated to general 
imitation, than the earlier poet, appears plainly from the 
result, Petrarca has been followed by a crowd of lyric 
poets, while Dante has had no imitator. 


® Picus of Mirandula observed of these 


two poets, ‘that respectable critics of that, 
or the preceding age, remark in Petrarch a 
defect in matter and thought, in Dante 
‘an imperfection of language. The former, 
frequently introducing into his poems 
sentiments of eommon and trivial origin, 
possessed nevertheless the art of adorning 
them with all the glow and colouring of 
words. Dante, engaged on subjects of 


the sublimest and most dignified kind, 
and which naturally led to the introdne- 
tion of the noblest thoughts uttered by St. 
Augustin, Aquinas, and other similar 
authors, in whose wntings he was deeply 
conversant, is yet frequently harsh and 
dissonant in his language, and betrays 
much of the rusticity of a less polished 
age.’—Greswell’s Mem. of Augelus Poli- 
tianus, &c., p. 184. Manchester, 1805. 
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The literary importance of the character of Petrarca 
must -however by no means be conceived to be limited to 
the fame, which he acquired by his Italian poetry, 
though on this part of his writings the reputation, which 
he has obtained as a poet with succeeding ages, has heen 
wholly established. Among the foremost™ in urging the 
study of the Greek language in Italy, and the first®, who 
engaged in a search for the forgotten classics with: the 
ardour of passion, he was at once a philosopher, histo- 
Yan, orator, poet, and critic. He not only cultivated 

every kind of learning, but was active in procuring for 
it the protection of the princes of his age, and exciting 
by a very extended correspondence a general love of 
letters throughout France and Italy. Nor was he in this 
respect a mere scholar, implicitly receiving all the opt- 
nions consecrated by authority, but he was especially 
zealous in combating the errors of the misguided philo- 
sophy of his age, alchemy, astrology, and an excessive 
veneration for Aristotle. Possessing these other claims 
on the attention of mankind, he must, even if he had 
never been a poet, have been respected as one of the most 
distinguished men of his country, and particularly as the 


great restorer of Italian learning. 
The passion, which Petrarca cherished during twenty 


%3 This was a very small portion of 
his works, those composed in the Latin 
language filling twelve hundred pages, 
while about eighty comprehended all 
which he wrote in the Italian —Ginguené, 
tome il. p. 444. 

* In the year 1342 he began to learn 
the Greek language at Avignon, availing 
himself of the arrival of a Calabrian 
named Barlaam, who had passed the 
 Sieage part of his life in Greece, and had 

n deputed by the pope, professedly to 
negotiate a union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, but really to solicit succours 
against the Turks. The dialogues of 
Plato were the principal subject of the 
lessons of this teacher, and the Italian 
poet was delighted with the refinements 


of the philosopher in regard to the union 
of souls, and the passion of love. We 
find him however in the year 1354 la- 
menting, that he could not comprehend 
the poetry of Homer without assistance. 
—Mém. pour la Vie de Pétrarque, tome 
iii. pp. 346, 347, 

4 Ginguené, tome ii. p. 435. One 
classical work he possessed, which has 
been lost to later ages, the treatise on 
glory by Cicero, lent by Petrarca to an 
old grammarian, and never recovered.— 
Ibid., p.437. THis success in extending 
the spirit of research was facilitated by 
his incessant travelling, itself perhaps a 
result of the inquietude caused by his 
passion for Laura,—Ibid,, p. 370. 
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years for Laura, is a remarkable example of the influence 
of personal and contingent causes on the changes of 
society. That a poet should have conceived an amorous 
passion, and should have exercised his genius in endea- 
vouring to win the affections of the object of his admira- 
tion, are not extraordinary events ; but these would not 
of themselves have formed the peculiar poetry of Petrarca. 
‘For this it was required that the object of passion should 
be, not indeed insensible to admiration, but incapable of 
yielding to the seduction of irregular desire, and yet be 
placed beyond the reach of legitimate addresses. If 
Laura had been indifferent to the tenderness of her lover, 
his passion must have expired for want of encourage- 
ment ; if she could have ceased to be virtuous, his poetry 
must have resembled the sensual strains of the ancient 
bards of Greece and Italy; ifshe had been unmarried, 
and attainable by an honourable union, the completion 
of his wishes must have terminated those anxieties and 
agitations, which formed the subject and the character of 
his verse. Laura was none of these, and therefore Pe- 
trarca continued to pour forth the complaints of his love, 
tender and passionate, but so purified from the grossness 
of an ordinary affection, that even in his life-time™ it was 
considered by some persons as purely spiritual, and by 
others as only an allegorical representation of his 
devoted attachment to wisdom. The love of Petrarca 
however, though refined to the utmost purity of sexual 
passion, was still a real affection for a living object”, and 
was in this respect distinguished from the tender recol- 
lection of Dante, which had acquired from the death of 
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as della Poesia Ital., tomo ii. pp. 
LE 

7 This he has distinctly stated in his 
Dialogues with Augustine—-Mém. pour 
Ja Vie de Pétrarque, tome ii. p. 119. The 
doubt appears to have been occasioned by 
a misconception of some Italians, in re- 


gard to some pleasantries of his friend 
the bishop of Lombes, who had told him 
that his Laura was but a phantom of his 
imagination, created to furnish a subject 
for his muse, and to procure reputation 
for himself—Ibid., p. 285. 
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its object the solemnity of a religious sentiment. The 
Italian poetry of Petrarca indeed owes its very existence, 
and not merely its peculiar character, to his love of 
Laura, for while he hoped for fame from his Latin com- 
positions™, he adopted in his amatory verses the modern 
lancuage of his country, as being intelligible to that living 
world, in which he wished the praises of his Laura to be 
known. He was accordingly surprised at the reputation, 
which his Italian poetry had acquired for him; and he 
would be yet more astonished if he could now be apprised 
that, while his Latin poetry is read only by the inquisi- 
tive antiquary, he has been, for those compositions, of 
which he always spoke as of the follies of his youth, 
respected by posterity as almost the creator of the lyric 
poetry of modern ages”™. 

The circumstances of Petrarca’s coronation illustrate 
the importance of the southern sovereignty of Italy to 
the encouragement of learning. When he had on the 
same day received from the senate of Rome, and from 
the university of Paris, offers of that honour, for which 
he had long and earnestly panted, he resolved that, in 
accepting the former of these offers, he would be in- 
debted for the laurel crown to the judgment only of 
Robert king of Naples. To the judgment of this prince 
he accordingly submitted his pretensions, and, when he 
had during three days undergone an examination in all 
the subjects of literature, history, and philosophy, in all 
which he was admitted to be qualified for receiving the 


*® Of his Italian compositions he says 
himself that, if he could have foreseen 
their success, he would have augmented 
their numiber, and have bestowed mure 
labour on their style; but that, since the 
death of her, who was their subject, he 
was no longer able to supply their defici- 
encies —Ginguené, tome 1i. p. 560. 

*® The invention of the canzoni, or mo- 
dern odes, belongs to the troubadours ; 


and this species of composition had also 
been practised by other Italians before 
Petrarca; but he rendered them more 
perfect, and combined in his own produc- 
tions the various qualities of poetry, 
which had separately distinguished those 
of preceding writers, uniting with the gra 
vity of Dante the refinemeut of Guido 
Cavalcanti, and the dignity of Cino da 
bid,, p. 561, 
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proposed distinction, he proceeded to Rome, and was 
crowned in the capital. These laureate distinctions 
however seem to have been subject to a fatal influence 
even from their origin. Petrarca was esteemed by the 
royal critic for his Latin poem of Africa, which since has 
been neglected and forgotten; and posterity have 
crowned him with their applause for his Italian compo- 
sitions, which appear to have been on that occasion 
wholly disregarded. 

As the exile and vagrancy of Dante had inflamed the 
satiric spirit of his genius, so probably did the voluntary 
removal of Petrarca from Italy to Avignon prove favour- 
able to the amorous effusions of his very different muse. 
The greater part of his life he passed near that region of 
France, in which the Provencal poetry, the language of 
love, had long been cultivated ; and, however unworthy 
the troubadours may be deemed of being considered as 
his instructors, yet he appears to have been by this cir- 
cumstance disposed to give more attention to their pro- 
ductions, and to improve their rude and imperfect essays 
into the construction of the lyric poetry of Italy”. 

The last of the distinguished triumvirate of Italian 
literature was Boccacio, who was born in the year 1313, 
nine years after that which had given Petrarca to the 
world. Like his two eminent predecessors, he originally 
proposed the pure writers of antiquity as the models of 
his imitation; and it was a view of the tomb of Virgil, 
which first kindled his poetic ardour*. But, though his 
studies were as classical, and as comprehensive, as those 
of his friend Petrarca, and his works in verse equally as 
in prose, in the Latin equally as in the Italian language, 
are very numerous, his fame is founded on a collection 
of novels named the Decamerone ; and it is as the father 


 Mém. pour la Vie de Pétrarque, tome i, p. 154. 
_™ Storia della Poesia Ital., tomo ii, 
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of the prose: composition of the modern language:of his 
country, that he is here entitled to consideration. His 
poetical pursuits indeed he himself abandoned; when he 
saw the productions of Petrarca, despairing of contesting: 
with this writer the claim of pre-eminence®. It has ac 
cordingly been observed by Tiraboschi, that Italian prose 
is as much indebted to Boccacio, as Italian poetry to 
Petrarca *; and the Italians still consider the Decame- 
rone as the best prose composition in their language, its 
author having thus at once carried this species of com- 
position to its perfection . 

A curious scale may be remarked in the amorous 
affections of the triumvirate, who have been the authors 
of the refinement of the modern language of Italy, end- 
ing in its lowest graduation, as might be expected, with 
the author of its prose. All were powerfully influenced 
by the passion of love, but each in circumstances distinct 
and peculiar. The vehement and gloomy mind of 
Dante was elevated to a religious solemnity by the early 
death of one, whom he had loved from the simple purity 
of a childish attachment ; the impassioned tenderness of 
Petrarca was refined into an almost Platonic affection by 
a protracted admiration of a living, but unattainable 
object; Boccacio, the offspring of an irregular amour, 
appears to have been engaged only in licentious attach- 
ments, which have communicated to his tales a character 
of impurity, offensive even to his own more serious feel- 
ings in his later years. The Divine Comedy attracted 
the attention of the public by the united influence of 
political sarcasm, of grand conception, and of pathetic 
sentiment, and the lyric poetry of Petrarca could engage 
the general admiration by addressing itself to all the 
refined and elegant affections, which the music of verse 


3% Storia della Poesia Ital., tomo ii, p. “ Mém. la Vie de Pétrarque 
59. : tome iii. p. abo, a as 
* Ibid, p. 160. 
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was ic vof exciting; but the prose: of. Boccacio 
eotld procure: readers, or hearers, only by. presenting 
amusement to the light and unthinking, and in that 
coarse and unpolished age such persons could be amused 
only- by ‘a licentiousness, which society would not at 
present tolerate *, 

_ Itahan poetry, which in the fourteenth century had 
been ennobled by the genius of Dante and Petrarca, was 
in the fifteenth so neglected, that it almost degenerated 
into its original rudeness. The cause assigned for this 
strange reverse of fortune by the historian of Italian lite- 
rature*, indicates the peculiar suitableness of the time, 
in which the poetry of Provence exercised its influence 
for the improvement of the modern dialects of Europe. 
The intercourse established between Greece and Italy 
in the latter years of the fourteenth, and in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, excited, says he, among 
the Italians such an enthusiasm for the learning of 
Greece, that all, who then aspired to the fame of letters, 
devoted themselves to this study, and Italian poetry 
was cultivated by few, and with little success. If then 
the writers of Italy had not been encouraged and as- 
sisted by the Provencals, to make some efforts for the 
improvement of their native language, in the period 


*5 These tales, licentious as they are, 


correcting the perverted taste in Latin 
he says that he had composed in cunse- 


composition, which then prevailed, 


quence of a command, which he was 
ea to resist—Ginguené, tome iii. 
** Storia della Poesia Ital., tomo ii. 
p- 198. 

1 Angelus Politianus, born in Tussany 
in the year 1454, has the credit of being 
the first among the moderns, not of 
Greek extraction, who professed the 
Greek language ; and his writings en- 
titied him to the praise of the earliest and 
most successful restorer of Latin poetry, 
after the age of Petrarca and Dante— 
Greswell’s Mem. of Politianus, &c., p. 30 
-—37. Pietro Bembo, born at Venice in 
the year 1470, distinguished himself by 


suading his countrymen to imitate Cice- 
ro, Virgil, and Cesar, rather than Apu- 
Jeius, Macrobius, and Statius.—Ibid., p. 
439. At the revival of ancient literature 
such was the enthusiasm of scholars, 
that they adopted in their academical as- 
sociations the practice of assuming clas- 
sical appellations, for which they are said 
to have pleaded the example of seme of 
the monastics, who renounced their own 
names for those of saints; nor was this 
ice discontinued before the year 
534, when the academicians began to 
rey modern distinctions.—Ibid., p. 
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preceding that, in which the restoration of the ancient 
classics attracted and engrossed the attention of the 
learned, the rude dialect of modern Italy would have 
been despised and neglected as a vulgar jargon, and the 
efforts of genius would have been exclusively employed 
in the study of the languages of distant ages. But as 
events actually occurred, every thing favoured the im- 
provement of the modern poetry of Italy, even that very 
attachment to the study of the ancient classics, by which 
it might otherwise have been overpowered and sup- 
pressed. Before the opportunity of full gratification had 
rendered the passion for ancient literature irresistible 
and overbearing, the example of the troubadours had 
induced the Italians to try, whether their own language, 
imperfect and barbarous as it was, might not be rendered 
an instrument of refined communication; and a few 
writers of superior endowments had actually proved to 
their countrymen, that it possessed powers of expres- 
sion, which only their genius could have discovered 
amidst so much coarseness. When the capacity of the 
language had been thus essayed, and the success of dis- 
tinguished writers had proved, that reputation might 
be acquired in this new species of composition, the ge- 
neral prevalence of the study of the ancient classics could 
but for a time withdraw the attention of scholars from 
the modern literature, and must have amply compensated 
for the interruption by correcting and informing the 
taste of the public. The revived study of Italian litera- 
ture might then attain to its full maturity, aided, instead 
of being suppressed and destroyed, by that of ancient 
learning. ‘Tiraboschi has accordingly remarked *, that 
the Italian writers of the fifteenth century just preserved 
their literature alive to the succeeding age, when it was 


* Storia della Poesia Ital., tomo ii. p, 199. 
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not only restored to its former state, but advanced even 
to a higher degree of improvement. 

The most illustrious patron of ancient learning in the 
fifteenth century, the celebrated Lorenzo de’ Medici, was 
however also a composer of Italian poetry, and contri- 
buted much by his own efforts to recover it from the 
barbarism, into which it had degenerated since the days 
of Petrarca. It is likewise deserving of notice®, that in 
the latter part of this century was introduced by Sera- 
fino of Aquila the practice of pronouncing extempora- 
neous verses on a proposed subject, which is peculiar to 
the Italians. It may be further remarked, that the 
fifteenth century was among this people distinguished 
by the number and eminence of its female scholars © 
From the very birth of Italian poetry the ladies had 
begun to emulate the other sex in the attention, which 
they bestowed upon it; but the fifteenth century was 
perhaps more fruitful of female learning than all the 
preceding. Of this new class of scholars Mr. Roscoe # 
has remarked that, if they did not greatly contribute 
towards the progress of letters, they at least rendered the 
study of languages more general, and removed the idea, 
that the acquisition was attended with any extraordinary 
difficulty. He might have added, that they brought 
the refinement of literary intercourse from the halls of 
colleges to the societies of the world. 

Not only the Provencal poetry, but also that of Italy, 
was employed almost exclusively on amorous subjects ; 
and such poetry, being addressed to that sex, whose 
influence it celebrated, would naturally dispose them 
to try, whether nature had endowed them with the qua- 
lities necessary for literary distinction. The studies of 
females, thus begun with the poetry, of which they were 


* Storia della Poesia Ital., tomo ii. pp. 218, 219. # Thid., p, 239, 
“ Life of Lorenxo, vol. ii, p. 95. 
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themselves the objects, did not continue to be limited 
to modern languages, but comprehended also those of 
ancient Greece and Rome, as in the fifteenth century 
they attracted general attention. The women of Italy “, 
where the classic languages were first revived, led the 
way in this new path of ambition; those of France 
speedily followed the example of the females of the 
neighbouring peninsula; and the French ladies, who 
distinguished themselves by various accomplishments 
of learning, became the general models of their sex 
throughout the other countries of Europe. 

During these two centuries, which thus formed the 
modern poetry of Italy, that of France, on the contrary, 
experienced an almost total interruption, the Romance 
of the Rose “, begun by William of Lorris, who died 
about the year 1260, and completed by John of Meun, 
who seems to have flourished about the year 1310, being 
superior to every other production of French poetry 
down to the reign of Francis I. The prosaic genius of 
the language and of the people appears to have then 
begun to be felt, and the time had not yet arrived, in 
which the French began to be poets by imitation. The 
poetry of the southern provinces, never excellent, had 
been the creature of local and temporary circumstances, 
and had perished with them. The functions of France 
in the general system of policy consisted, first in origi- 
nating the whole frame of European society, and after- 
wards. in presiding over the federative combinations, 
which had been slowly and gradually developed ; and 
for these purposes a people was required possessing 
a social, rather than an imaginative character, delighting 
fe ee Soe i ee 

© Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, excite no interest, and the metre is the 
vol. i. p. 368.’ Lond., 1774, Even this only characteristic of poetry.—Sismondi, 


poem was -adntined. for the ingenuity of Dela Litt. du Midi de Eames = 
ts allegorical seprecentations, wot for its pp. 305, 306. 
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in the familiarities of living intercourse, ‘and’ estranged 
from the ideal contemplations of a poetic fancy. | 

The language and the poetry of Spain “ were perhaps 
earlier in their formation than those of Italy, but 80 
much slower in their development, that before the six- 
teenth century no display of excellence attracts the 
notice of the historian®. Ifthe language was polished, 
if the versification had acquired a little more flexibility, 
if composition had been nourished by a little more of 
foreign knowledge, these advantages were more than 
compensated by the introduction of pedantry and affec- 
tation. The reign of the emperor Charles V. must be 
regarded as the period“, which at once excited the 
genius of the Spaniards by the animating consciousness 
of national importance, and corrected their taste by 
engaging them in a frequent intercourse with strangers. 
The prose indeed of Castile” may be considered as 
having had its commencement about the same time with 
that of Italy, a collection of novels, intitled the Count 
Lucanor, having been published there about the same 
time with the Decamerone of Boccacio. The Spanish is 
however very different from the Tuscan collection, 
being composed of grave lessons of policy and morals, 
given to a serious people in the form of apologues. 

In Portugal poetry * appears to have in some sort 
commenced even with the monarchy, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and the commerce of Lisbon seems to 
have introduced into it a knowledge of the great Itahan 
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“4 The romance of the Cid, the hero of 
the Spaniards, was more ancient than the 
poem of Dante by one hundred and fifty 
years. It is believed to have been com- 
posed about the middle of the twelfth 
century, aud about fifty years after the 
death of the great chief, who was its 


oe al It is described as extremely 
us both in the language, and in 
the versification, The title been 


formed from sayd, or ford, the title given 
to the Spaniard by five Moorish chiefs, 
whom he had vanquished.—De la Litt. 
du Midi, tome ii, pp. 115, 116, 149, 
150. 

Ibid, p. 252. 
“ Ibid., p. 267. 

7 Ibid, p. 209. 

“ ibid., tome iv, p. 267, &e. 
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poets of the fourteenth, long before they became known 
in the rest of the peninsula. The whole period however 
of the literary history of this country, which preceded 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, belongs 
rather to its language, than to its poetry, as its remains 
serve to illustrate little more than the formation of the 
Portuguese diction. The fifteenth century, which ex- 
panded all the energies of the national character, was 
naturally the period of the rise of the literature of Por- 
tugal; and the splendid reign of Emmanuel, which 
began only five years before its close, produced the first 
of the Portuguese poets, Bernardin Ribeyro, who has 
attained to a high reputation. The most distinguished 
of the works of Ribeyro were eclogues, probably written 
in imitation of the Italian Sannazario; but the imitation 
seems to have been peculiarly agreeable to the taste of 
his countrymen, for pastoral composition became the 
prevailing poetry of Portugal. A romance in prose, 
written by Ribeyro, the title of which is Menina e Moga, or 
the Innocent Young Girl, is the first composition of that 
country, or indeed of the peninsula, in which an attempt 
has been made to elevate the language of prose to the 
expression of passion. Spain ‘** however, amidst some 
tasteless chroniclers, had also some biographers, who 
have been noticed with respect. 

In the same century with the works of Dante and 
Petrarca, though many years later, arose the poetry of 
England, Geoffrey Chaucer, the first English versifier, 
according to Johnson™, who wrote poetically, and almost 


De Ja Litt. du Midi, tome iii. p. 252. 

“ Preface to his Dictionary. The repu- 
tation of Chaucer, as an improver of our 
versification, rests principally on the in- 
vention, or at least on the first adoption, 
of. the heroic verse of ten syllables. All 
his immediate successors with r 
ture of the elegance and splendour of his 
diction. The characteristics of our poetry 


during the fifteenth and sixteenth centn- 
ries are an exuberance of ornament, and 
an affectation of latinity, neither of which 
is found in any of the poets anterior to 
Chaucer. This therefore may be sup- 
to be what Chaucer himself and 

is successors called an ornate style. No 
poet is however in general sohity ik from 
pedantry: but the attentive reader will 
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the firaj-who wrote the English language, as dis- 
tinguished from the Saxon dialect, having been born, 
according to the general opinion, in the year 1328, or, 
as Mr. Turner has argued, about the year 1340. 
When Chaucer began to compose his poems, he found 
a language adequate indeed to the purposes of ordinary 
communication, but destitute of the power of expressing 
poetical conceptions; and he was compelled to seek 
additional resources™ in the languages of France and 
Italy, that he might be enabled to polish the asperity of 
his own, and to enrich it with softer cadences and a 
more copious and varied phraseology. The modification, 
which the Anglo-Saxon language had already received 
from the Norman conquest of England, fitted it for re- 
ceiving further improvement from the writers of France. 
Chaucer accordingly translated, probably as his first essay 
in poetry, between seven and eight thousand lines of 
the Romance of the Rose. The English poet however, 
who had visited Italy *, and was personally acquainted 
with Petrarca, and probably with Boccacio, imitated also 
the writers of that country ®. He has in particular not 


find that in the use of words of Latin 
derivation, most of which are common to 
the French and Italian languages, he 
very generally prefers the inflexions of 
the latter, either as thinking them inore 
sonorous, or because they are nearer to 
the original; and that in his descriptive 
poetry he is very fond of multiplying his 
epithets, and of copying all the other 
peculiarities of the Italian poetry, from 
which his favourite metre is unquestion- 
ably derived. Spenser has even ee 
his compositions, as ‘the well of English 
undefiled.’ — Ellis’s Specimens of the 
Early English Poets, vol. i. p. 209, &c. 
Lond., 1803. This appellation however 
may more properly, with the author of 
the English ictionary, be given to the 
writings of the age of Klizabeth, at which 
tines the foreign infusions had ceased to 
produce disturbance, and one pure stream 
of speoch had at length been formed. 

5! Robert of Gloucester, who is referred 


to the thirteenth century, seemed to 
Johnson to have used a kind of interme. 
diate language, neither Saxon nor Kng- 
lish, Mr. Elis, who refers the com- 
mencement of the English las te 
the year 1216, considers Robert of Glou- 
cester as decidedly Knglish—lbid., pp. 
76,97. The first according to Johnson, 
who can be properly said to have written 
English, was Sir John Gower, who calls 
Chaucer his disciple, though he survived 
him two years, He was principally dis 
tinguished by his Con/essio dmantiz, con- 
taining nearly thirty-five thousand lines, 
and written at the desire of Richard II. 
between the years 1377 and 1393.—Tur- 
Pols Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 482 
95. 
8 Warkn's Hist, of English Poetry 
Warton's Hist. of Engli 

vol. i, p. 342. Lond., 1774 : 

5 Ibid. 


8 Jn his Canterbury Tales he calls 
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‘duly borrowed from the celebrated. prose work.af .Bac- 
/pasio the design of his Canterbury Tales *,.but he:has 
algo: composed his poem, intitled the Knight's: Tale, in 
-#nitation ofthe: Theseid of the same writer, a poem. pre- 
served byits author from the flames, when, in his admi- 
ration. ofthe superior poetry of Petrarca, he. condemned 
the :rest.to destruction. Though however Chaucer was 
an.imitator, he imitated with the originality of a master. 
The poetic beauties, which he borrowed, he has im- 
proved; and in his collection of tales he has not only 
invented a more natural, and a more convenient occasion, 
for their supposed recital, than that which had. been 
employed by Boccacio, but he has also contrived to 
render all his characters completely British, presenting 
no indication of a foreign origin. 

As the poetry of Chaucer has now passed generally into 
oblivion, though detached passages may still be read with 
other gratification than that of mere curiosity, he cannot 
be placed in comparison with the great masters of Italian 
poetry, who at once established themselves in the first 
line of composition, and fixed the language of their 
country. But the English language was in his time 
far. less formed, than that of Italy was in the time of 
Dante, who had in this respect little more to do, than to 
choose among the numerous dialects of his country, and 
could even then foresee that, for the purposes of compo- 

sition, the vulgar eloquence would soon gain ascendency 
over the, more learned dialect, which was still cherished 
.in the, intercourse of scholars, The language of Eng- 
sland, which,in. the time of Chaucer was but struggling 
into being from the union of the Saxon and Norman 
‘eialogta appears to have had another function, than that 


‘Dante’ © he ‘wise poet of Florence,’ and . « . © the laureat poete | 
Arequently mentions him. Petrarca he . « « Whos rhetorike gwete 
Gescribes ag a - Enlumined al Italie of poetsic, 


% Warton, vol. i, p- 342, 
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of ‘poetical’ composition. Capable of expressing with 
energy the most sublime conceptions, but not easily 
supplying the flowing numbers of poetry, it might indeed 
become by its intrinsic vigour the language of: the 
Muses, but seems to have been naturally more fitted to 
communicate with precision and force the principles of a 
profound philosophy, and thus to dispose writers rather 
to’ exercise themselves in the disquisitions of reasoning, 
than to indulge themselves in the play of imagination. 
The three languages indeed, which have been chiefly 
considered, appear to have had three distinct and appro- 
priate functions in the general system. The language 
of Italy, abounding in the softest combinations of sound, 
seems to have been particularly qualified for poetical 
composition ; that of France, prosaic in its structure, 
but expressive and epigrammatic, may be considered as 
the dialect of the intercourses of life ; and that of Eng- 
land, energetic and copious, but little modified by prin- 
ciples of harmony, and little subtilised by thé habits of 
personal communication, may be regarded as specially 
applicable to the graver investigations of the social 
order. 

The early poetry of England, as in Italy and France, 
experienced a long interruption, though from a peculiar 
cause. [t was not suppressed, as in Italy, by the preva- 
lent study of the ancient classics, nor, as in France, by 
the character of the language and of the people; but it 
was overwhelmed and lost amidst the agitations of civil 
contention. In the struggles of the rival families of 
York and Lancaster for the possession of ‘the crown, the 
charms of poetry were neglected and forgotten, and ‘its 
English history from Chaucer to Spenser, or through 
nearly three centuries, is almost a blank. Lydgate in- 
deed, who cannot have been born later than the year 
1375, deserves to be noticed, not for his verbose and 

VOL, II. 2K 
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languid poetry, but because”, he added much to the 
copiousnessiof our language, and is the first of those, 
whose; wriflaes possess perspicuity of phrase to a merely 
modern reader. 

‘fhe succession of poetry, suspended in Encland, was 
however maintained by a series of distinguished writers 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland. In this series 
we find Dunbar®, a writer of the latter part of the fif- 
teenth and the earlier part of the sixteenth century, who 
was according to Mr. Ellis the greatest poct produced 
by Scotland, when he published his treatise. The lan- 
guage of Scotland was not in this period considerably 
different from that of England, though it afterwards 
deviated into a separate dialect, as the usages of the 
living speech were successively adopted by the writers 
of that country. Originally it had been composed of 
similar elements, the Danish language having been not 
very different from the Saxon, and the frequent commu- 
nication with France having in this respect supplied the 
place of the Norman conquest of England. The two 
languages” seem to have attained their greatest similarity 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, or in the very 
age of Chaucer. 

While a beginning was thus given to the poetry of 
England, Wicliffe published the first English translation 
of the sacred scriptures, and thus, by an important work, 
which attracted very general attention, gave a character 
to'its prose. Remarkably different in this respect has 
heen the fortune of England from those of Italy and 

Roce se ang the Italians prose composition was ren- 


7: Maen oe a $2. VII. of Englands the latter is a moral 

© He was born Shout the year 1465, allegory, the object of which is to show 

par most admired works are the Thistle the gradual and imperceptible influence 

and the. Rose, and the Golden Terge, of love, which even the golden tasget of 

b mailends af theseqwas.composed for reason cannot always repel.—Hilis, wal. 5 i. 
the marriage of James TV. of Seotland pp. 377, 385-——387, 

with Margaret eldest daughter of Henry ® Ibid., p. 396, 
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dered, popular by a collection of ‘tales, in;which genaus 
was employed to embellish licentiousness; nor. perhaps, 
where the gratification of poetry was so easily supplied, 
would any other means have been sufficiently attractive. 
In France the prosaic character of the language’ pre- 
sented a strong discouragement to poetical composition, 
and the nation seems to have spontaneously applied itself 
to that species of literature, in which alone it appears to 
have been enabled to excel. In England, where the ele- 
ments of poetical composition existed, but not very easily 
susceptible of an agreeable form, a translation of the 
sacred scriptures at once furnished a standard of the lan- 
guage of prose”, and deeply imprinted in the minds of 
the people a knowledge of the most important truths. 
The English reformer was born in the year 1324, and in 
the year 1380 published his translation. 

The improvement of literature gave occasion to a revo- 
lution in the philosophy of Europe, which, by weakening 
the authority of Aristotle, prepared the mind for the 
future exercise of its powers of enquiry. At the close 
of the thirteenth century the tenets of that philosopher 
had been so intimately combined with the doctrines of 
Christianity in the scholastic philosophy, that his autho- 
rity was classed by Christian teachers even with that of 
the evangelists themselves. This incongruous mixture of 
pagan philosophy and revealed truth, which had been 
useful in training the reviving genius of Europe to acute 
disputation, had been at length so systematised by suc~ 
cessive reasoners, that it shackled the powers of the 
human mind, and a new school of philosophy became 
necessary for vindicating the liberty of human reason. 
Europe was not then prepared for the independent exer- 

6 Mr, Turner has remarked that, with of Wicliff, nearly as well ao 'the.trdnw 


asmall degree of attentiun, we may still lation, which is now used.-—Hiet of 
read and wuderstand the New Testament —_Iand, vol, ii. p. 560, ve 
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tion, of. thd feéulties.of. men, and the momerzh of: the: 
schpols could ba depesed only by settingup ativalseoi.: 

_ he two great Ieaders of the ancient philosophy were! 
Plata and, Aristotle, characterised respectively:by qua« 
lities, by which they. were. not only distinguished, but ! 
even contrasted. .The former, lofty in- speculation, and: 
eloquent in diction, but not very precise in reasoning, 
captivated those who delighted in the contemplation of | 
grand and elevated objects, though very often imperfectly 
presented to their comprehension. The latter, acute, 
perspicuous, and practical, gratified all those, who were 
desirous of exercising and improving their intellectual 
powers, especially as his philosophy, not limited, like 
that of Plato, to the more sublime subjects of meditation, 
embraced the whole circle of the knowledge of the ancient 
world. These men naturally divided the mental empire 
of the world, the speculative attaching themselves to the 
eloquent mysticism of Plato, the argumentative ranging 
themselves under the subtilty of Aristotle. The lively 
fancy of the Greeks accordingly preserved in the eastern 
empire a predilection for the former, while the latter was 
long regarded with exclusive veneration by the more 
sober reasoners of the west. 

The introduction of platonism into western Europe was 
therefore a consequence of that of Grecian literature. 
Barlaam the Calabrian monk, who instructed Petrarca 
in the Greek language, read with him the writings at 
once of., Hamer and of, Plato, for the latter of whom the 
poet conceived an enthusiastic veneration, which strongly 
inflyen¢ed, the character of his own compositions. His 
example jand authority attracted to the platonic phi~ 
losophy, the attention: of the most enlightened persons ia 
Italy, especially of the Medici, from whom it received 
the mast effectual protection. Its furmal. revival was. 
begun by: Gesmo de’ Medici about the middle of the 
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fifteewth tentmry*',-in the institution ofiithe Plorehtime! 
academyy the sole. purpose of which-was thd study of thw? 
doctrine of: Plato. Cosmo had. been incited to fern tHis 
establishment:..by ‘his . conversations »with: Gdriiethins | 
Pietho,-a'Greek-philosopher, who was one-of the persons’ 
delegabed:by the Greek government to the cotnvil ‘asset 
bled first at Ferrara, and afterwards at Florence, dn’ the 
proposal of uniting the Greek and Latin churches: “Le 
renzo, the grandson of Cosmo, was carefully educated in 
the same system, and a poetical abstract of the doctrines 
of Plato attests the proficiency, which he had made in this 
study. With the desien of attracting more attention to 
his favourite philosophy, he renewed the solemn annuat 
feasts to the memory of the philosopher, which had beer — 
celebrated from the time of his death to that of the deaths 
of his disciples Photinus and Porphyrius, but had then 
been discontinued during twelve centuries. By this in- 
stitution, which subsisted several years, the philosophy 
of Plato was maintained in the highest estimation. It 
can indeed scarcely be believed in the present agé, that 
the enthusiasm of a speculative system of philosophy 
could have led any one to prefer a pagan religion ta 
Christianity, and yet George Gemisthius Pletho® de- 
clared his persuasion, that paganism would soon gain ah 
ascendency over the religions both of pane and say | 
Mohammed. 

It is a curious fact, that a very distinguished: ‘hein 
at this very time supported by powerful protection the’: 
cause of Aristotle, as ifto maintain a temporary balance 
of the two systems. Nicholas V., the pontiff most’ tlisi 
tinguished by his love of learning, was advanced to the” 
re the year 1447, but a few years a — jl 

ste agfaes Uns 
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tingple, fell, under the.dominion of:.the. Turks, andewas a 
strenuaus:. patron” of those Greeks, who uOuree = 
dectrine of that philosopher. 

wyhbhe servile..admiration, with hiell hie ieiela: of 
Aristotle. had long been reverenced, could not. be more 
speedily dissipated, than by the establishment of a rival 
pretension; nor could the human mind have been more 
effectually prepared for the independent exertion of its 
powers, than by being exercised in the discussion of the 
comparative merits of the two ancient philosophers. 
With this discussion accordingly the history of the mo- 
dern philosophy“ has been considered as having com- 
menced. Nor was the emancipation of the human mind 
obstructed by the new doctrine, for the philosophy of 
Plato did not long maintain its credit. The extravagan- 
cies® of some of the new disciples of his school soon dis- 
paraged the doctrine of their master. Ficino himself, 
who had been educated by the direction of Cosmo, for the 
special purpose of supporting his projected academy, and 
was under Lorenzo the great champion of the new school 
of platonism, has exhibited remarkable instances of 
philosophical absurdity. The mystical and fanciful phi- 
losophy of Plato was indeed naturally less fitted than 
the contentious dogmas of Aristotle, to seize the human 
mind with a firm and lasting grasp; and therefore, 
though it served to weaken the dominion of the other 
doctrine, it was not strong enough to impose its own 
authority. 

The preparatory processes of the modern philosophy 
were complete, when the restoration of platonism had 
disposed the human mind to assert its powers. Many 
years however elapsed, before an effort was made to 


® Hist. de la Philosophie Modern & Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo, vol. i. pp. 
par Buhle, tome ii, pp. 44, 45, 168, 169. 
“ Thid.," 'p, 108, 
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establish new principles of philosopliy, this hiving ‘beer 
first done in the latter part of the sixteenth'cetitury by 
Jordano Bruno®; nor was it made with -suéceas rintil 
Bacon, in the year 1620, gave to the’ world his Nodum 
Organum*, or new instrument of philosophy, whith even 
at: the close of two centuries, amidst all their ‘various 
‘acquisitions, is still quoted with respect, as containirig 
principles, which these have only served to illustrate and 


confirm. 


& Jordano Bruno, born at Nola in the 
territory of Naples, was a Dominican 
mouk. In the year 1585 he attacked the 
Aristotelic doctrine publicly at Paris with 
a great number of philosophical theses ; 
and in the year 1598 he was burned at 
Rome by the Inquisition as a heretic and 
apostate, and for having violated his vows. 
He does not indeed appear to have 
embraced the religion of Protestants; 
but he entertained doubts in regard to 
transubstantiation and the immaculate 
conception, as also in respect to mapy 


other articles of religions belief, and he 
inveighed with severity against the igno- 
rauce and vices of the monks.—Buhle, 
tome ii. pp. 604—609. 

@ This new instrument was induction 
from experiments, which Bacon com- 
pared to the mariner’s compass, all former 
discoveries in the arts and sciences re- 
sembling only those, which navigators 
could accomplish by coasting the shores 
of the ancient continent, or crossing some 
small and inland seas. 
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